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CIEVALIEE DE MAISON E0U6E. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE EHBOLLED YOLUNIEEBS. 

It was on the evening of the 10th of March, 1793, ten 
o’clock was striking from Notre Dame, and each stroke 
sounding, emitted a sad and monotonous vibration. Night 
had fallen on Paris, not boisterous and stormy, but cold, 
dampy and foggy. Paris itself at that time was not the Paris 
of our day; glittering at night with thousands of reflected 
lights, the Paris of busy promenades, of lively chat, with 
its riotous suburbs, the scene oT audacious ‘ quarrels, and 
daring crime, but a fearful, timid, busy city, whose few 
and scattered inhabitants, even in crossing from one street 
to another, ran concealing themselves in the darkness of 
the alleys, and ensconcing themselves behind their portes- 
cochlres, like wild, beasts tracked by the hunters to their 
lair. 

As we have previously said, it was the evening of the 
10th of March, 1793. A few remarks upon the extreme 
situation, which had produced the chuaged aspect of the 
capital before w'e commence stating the events, the recital 
of which form the subject of this history. France, by the 
death of Louis XVI., had become at varia^ with all 
Europe. 

To the three enemies she had first combated, that is to 
say, Prussia, the Empire, and Piedmont, were now joined 
England, Holland, and Spain. Sweden and Denmark 
alone pi’eserved their old neutrality, occupied as they were 
besides in beholding Caihariue 11. devastating Poland. 

The state of affairs was truly frightful. France, more 
respected as a physical power, but less esteemed as a moral 
01 ) 0 , since the massacres of September and the execution 
of the 21st of January, was literally blockaded, like a simple 
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town, by entire Europe. England was on our coasts, Spain 
upon the PvTenees, Piedmont and Austria on the Alps, 
Holland and Prussia to the north of the Pays-Bas, and with 
one accord from Upper Bbine to Escaut, two hundred and 
fifty thousand combatants marched against the Bepublic. 
Our generis were repulsed in every direction. Hiacrinski 
had been obliged to abandon Aix-la-Chapelle, and draw 
back upon Liege; Steingel and Heully were driven back 
upon Limbourg; while Miranda, who besieged Maestricht, 
fell back upon Tongres. Valence and Bampierre, reduced 
to beat a retreat, did so with a loss of half their number. 
More than ten thousand deserters had already aban¬ 
doned the army, and cleverly scattered themselves in the 
interior. At last the Convention, having no hope excep^- 
in Dumonriez, despatched courier after courier, commar d- 
ing him to quit the borders of Bribos (where he was pre¬ 
paring to embark for Holland), and return to take the 
command of the army of the Meuse. 

Sensible at heart, like an animated body, France felt at 
Paris—that is to say, at its heart’s core—each and every 
blow levelled at it by invasion, revolt, or ta-eason, even from 
quarters the most distant. Each victory was a riot of joy; 
every defeat an ina^’jgetion of terror. It is therefore easy 
to comprehend wli^t tumult weis produced by the news of 
these successive losses, which we are now about to explain. 

On the preceding evening, the 9th of March, they had 
had at the Convention a sitting more stormy than usual; 
all the officers had received orders to join their regiments 
at the same time, and Danton, that audacious proposer of 
improbable things (but which nevertheless were accom¬ 
plished), Banton, mounting the tribune, cried out, “ The 
soldiers fail, say you ? Offer Paris an opportunity of saving 
France. Bemand from her thirty thousand men, send 
them to Bumourlez, and not only is France saved, hut 
Belgium is reassured, and Holland is conquered. This pro¬ 
position had been received with shouts of enthusiasm, 
registers had been opened in all the sections, inviting them 
to reunite in the evening. Places of public amusement 
were closed to avoid all distraction, and the black flag was 
hoisted at the Hotehde-Viile, in token of distress. Before 
midnight, five and thirty thousand names were inscribed 
on the registers, only this evening, as it had before occurred 
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t. 

in Sepiiember, in every while inscribing thehr 

namesi the enrolled volunteers had demanded that beiSEwe 
their departure the traitor^ might be punislmd. The 
traitors were in fact the ccmtre-revolutionists** who 
secretly menaced the Bevolutlon. But, as may be easily 
understood, the secret extended to a^ those who wished to 
mve themselves to the extreme parties yrho at this period 
tere Frtuape. The traitors wpre the we^er party, as the 
Oirondins were t^ weahest* The ij^ntagnards decided 
that the Oirondine, must be the traitmrs. On the next 
day, which was the IQth of June, all the Montagnard 
deputies were j^eaent at the sitting. The Jacobins, armed, 
hlled the i^bimes, after having turned out the women; 
the Mayor presented himself vdtb the Council of the 
Commune, oonfirmuig the report of the Comm^sioners of 
the Convention respecting the devotedness of the citizens, 
but repeating the wish, unanimously expressed the preced¬ 
ing evening, for a Tribunal Extraordinary appointed to 
judge the traitors. The report of the Committee was 
instantly demanded with loud vociferations. The Com¬ 
mittee reunited immediately, and ip tive minutes after¬ 
wards, they were informed by Bobert l^indet, that a Tri¬ 
bunal would be formed, composed nine judges (inde¬ 
pendent of all formS) and acquiring proof by means), 

divided into two permanent sections, and prosecuting, 
directly by order of the Convention, all those who were 
found guilty in any way of either tempting or misleading 
the people. This was a sweeping clause, and the Girondins, 
comprehending it would cause their arrest, rose en masse. 
Death, cried they, rather than submit to the esteblishmcnt 
of this threatened imposition. 

The iM^ontagnards, in reply to this apostrophe, de¬ 
manded the vote in a loud tone. ** Yes,” replied Ferand, 
^‘let us vote to make known to the worid men who arc 
willing to assasrinate innocence under the mask of the 
law.’* They vot^d to this effect; and, against all expec¬ 
tation, the minority decided—Ist, they would have juries; 
2ndly, that these juries should be of equal numbers in each 
departeaent; Srdly, they should be nominated by the Con¬ 
vention. At the "moment these three propositions re¬ 
ceived admission, loud cries were heard; but the Conven¬ 
tion, OiGOustomed te receive occasional visits from the 
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populace, inquired their wishee, and were informed in re¬ 
ply, ** It was merely a deputation of enrolled yolunteers, 
who, haying dined at the Halle-au-Bld, demanded to he 
permitted to display their military tactics before the Con- 
yen tion. 

The doors were opened immediately, and six hundred 
men, armed with swords, pistols, and pikes, apparently 
half-intoxicated, died off amidst shouts of appliw, and 
loudly demanded the death of the tndtms. ** Yes,** re¬ 
plied Collot d*Herbois, addressing them, ** yes, my friends, 
we will saye you—^you and libeity, notwithstanding'these 
intrignes.’* ^ese words were followed by mi angiy glance 
towards the Oirondins, which plainly inlmnated they were 
not yet beyond reach of danger. In short, the sitiong of the 
Convention t^minated, the Montagnards scattered them¬ 
selves amongst other clubs, running first to the Cordeliers 
and then to the Jacobins, proposing to place the traitors 
beyond the reach of the law, by cuttmg their throats the 
same night. 

The wife of Louvet resided in Bue Saint Honord, near 
the Jacobins. She, hearing these vociferationB, descended, 
entered the dub, and heard this proposition; then quickly 
retraced her steps, and warned her husband of the impend¬ 
ing danger. Lonvet, hastily arming himself, ran from door 
to door to alarm his friends, but found tiiem all absent; 
then fortunatdy aseeitaining firom one of the servants they 
had gone to Potion’s house, he followed them there. He 
found them quietly deHb^ating over a decree, which ought 
to be .'presented on the morrow, and which by a chance 
mdority they hoped to pass. He rdated what had occur¬ 
red, communicated his fears, informed them of the plot 
devised against them by the Cordeliers and Jacobins, and 
oonclnded by urging them on their side to pursue some 
active and energetic measure. 

Then PetioU rose, calm and self-possessed as usual, 
walked to the window, opened it, ana then extended his 
hand, which he drew in covered with moisture. *‘It 
rains,” said he; “ them will be nothing to-night.” 

Through this half-opened window tne last vibration of 
the clock was heard striking ten. 

Such were the ooourrences of the 10th of Mmrch, and 
the evening preceding it^occurrences which,in this gloomy 
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obscurity and menacing silence^ rendered the abodes des¬ 
tined to shelter the living like sepulchres peopled by the 
dead. In fact, long patrols of the Nation^ Guard, pre¬ 
ceded by men marching with fixed bayonets, troops of 
citizens, armed at haa»rd, pushing against each other, 
gendarmes closely exsanining ^h doorway, and strictly 
scrutinizing every narrow —^these were the sole inha¬ 

bitants who yentored to expose themselves in the streets. 
iSvery one Instinctively undmtood something unusual and 
terrible was taking place. The cold and fizzling rain, 
which had tended ad much to reassure Fetion, bad consi¬ 
derably augmented the ill-humour and trouble of these 
inspectors, whose every meeting resembled preparation 
for combat, and who, after recognising each other with 
looks of defiance, exchanged the word of comnmnd slowly 
and with a very had grace. Indeed, it was said, seeing 
one and the other returning after their separation, that 
they mutmdly feared an attack from behind. On the 
same evening, when Faris was a prey to one of those panics 
(so often renewed that they ought, in some measure, to 
have become habitual), this evenuiig the**massacre of the 
lukewarm revolutionists waa secretly debated, who, after 
having voted (with restriction for the most pari) the death 
of the King, recoiled to-day before the death of the Queen, 
a prisoner in the Temple with her sister-in-law and her 
children. A woman, enveloped in a mantle of lilac printed 
cotton, with black spots, her head covered and almost 
buried in tbe hood, glided along the houses in La Eue 
Saint Honord, seeking concealment under a do(^ pOrch, oi 
in the angle of a wall, every time a patrol appeared, re¬ 
maining motionless as a statue, and holding her breath 
till he had passed, and then again pursuing her anxious 
course with increased rapidity, till some danger of a 
similar nature a^n compelled her to seek refuge in si¬ 
lence and immobuity. 

She had already (thanks to the precautions she had 
taken) travelled over with impunity part of La Hue Saint 
Honord, when she suddenly encountered, not a body of 
patrol, a small troqp of our brave enrolled voluni^rs, 
who, having dined at La H«iLle-au-B14, found their pa- 
tnotism considerably increased by the num^us toasts 
they had drunk to their future victories. The poor woman 
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uttered a cry, and made a futile attempt to escape by La 
Bue du Goq. 

“ Ah, ah! citoyenne,” cried the chief of the volunteers 
(for already, with the need of command natural to man, 
these worthy patriots had eledted their chief), Ah, where 
ar^ou goin^r^ 

The fugitive made no reply, hlit c6iltmued het rapid 
movement. 

** What sport,’* said the chie^; ** it Is a man disguised, 
an aristocrat, who thinks to save himself.’* 

The sound of two or three guns escaping from hands 
rather too unsteady to be depended upon,^afinounced to 
the poor woman the fatal movement she had inade. 

“No, no,*’ cried she, stopping running, and retracing 
her steps} “ho, citizen; you are mistaken. 1 am not a 
man.** 

“ Then advice at command,** said the chief, “ and re¬ 
ply to my questions. Where are jrou hastening to, charm¬ 
ing belle of the night ?** 

“But, citizen, I am not going anywhere. 1 am re« 
turning.” 

“ Oh I returning, are you f ** 

“ Yes.” 

“It is rather a late return for a respectable woman, 
citoyenne ?** 

“ I am returning from visiting a sick relative.” 

“ Poor little kitten,” said the chief, making a motion 
with his hand,(before which the horrified woman quickly 
recoiled), “ "V^ere is yoiir passport ? ” 

“ My passport! What is that, citizen P What do you 
meanP” 

“ Have you not read the decree of the Commune ?” 

“ No.” 

“ You have heard it proclaimed then ?*’ 

“ Alas! no. What, then, said this decree, mon Bieu P” 

“ In the first place, we no longer say (Sod; Vre only 
speak of the Supreme Being now.” 

“ Pardon me, I am in error. It is an old custom.** 

“ Bad habit-—the habit of the aristocracy.” 

“ 1 will endeavour to correct myself, citizen ; bui you 
said—** 

r^ 

“ I said that the decree of the Commune prohibited. 
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after six in the evening, any one to go out without a civic 
pass. Now, have you this civic pass ? ’* 

“Alas! no.’* 

“ You have‘forgotten it at your relations ?’* 

“ I was ignorant of the necessity of going out with one.** 

“ Then come with us to the first post; there you can 
xplain all prettily to the Captain; and if he feels per- 
lectly satisfied with your explanation, he will depute two 
men to conduct you in safety to your abode, else you will 
be detained fi>r further information.** 

From the cry of terror which escaped the poor prisoner, 
the chief of the enrolled Volunteers understood how much 
the unfortunate woman dreaded this interview. 

“ Oh, oh!’^ said he, “ I am quite certain we hold dis¬ 
tinguished game. Forward, forward—to the route, my 
little ci-devant, 

And the chief seizing the arm of the fortber, placed it 
within his own and dragged her, notwithstanding her cries 
and tears, towards the post du PaIa^ EgalitiS. 

They were already at the top of the barrfCT of Sorgens, 
when suddenly a tall young' man, closely wrapt in a 
mantle, turned the corner of La Rue des Petits-Champs 
at the very moment when the prisoner endeavoured, by 
renewing her supplications to regain her liberty. But 
without listening, the chief dragged her brutally forward. 
The woman uttered a cry of terror, mingled with despair. 
The young man saw the struggle; he also heard the cry, 
then bounded from the opposite side of the street, and 
found himself facing the little troop. 

“What is all this? What are you doing to this 
woman?’* demanded he of the person who appeared to 
be the chief. 

“Before you question me, you had better attend to 
your own business.” 

“Who is this woman; and what do you want with 
her?” repeated the young man, in a still more imperative 
tone than at first. , 

“ But who arc you, that you interrogate us ?” 

The young man opened his qjoalt, vmen an epaulet was 
visible, glistening on his military costume. 

“ I am an ofl^cer,” said he, “ as you can see.** 

, “ OfSeer! In what ?** 
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“ In the Civic Guard.” 

“Well, what of that?” replied one of the troop. 
•*What do we know here of the officers of the Civic 
Guard?” 

“ What is that he sa^rs ?” asked another man (in a 
drawling and ironic^^ tone peculiar to a man of the 
people, or rather of the PaHsian populace), hCginning 
to be angry. 

“ He says,” replied the young man, that if the epaulet 
cannot command respect for the officer, tiie sword shall 
command respect for the epaulet.” 

At the same time making a retrograde nmrement, the 
unknown defender of the young woman had disengaged 
liis arm &om the folds of his mantle, , and drawn from 
beneath it, sparkling by the glimmer of a lamp, a large 
infantiy sabre. Then with a rapid movement which dis¬ 
played his familiarity with similar scenes of violence, 
seized the chief of the Volunteers by the collar of his 
blouse, and placing the point of the sabre to his throat, 
“ Now,” said he, “ let ns spe^ like hriends.” 

“ But, citizen,” said the chief, endeavouring to free him¬ 
self. 

“ I warn you, that at the slightest movement made, 
either hy you or any of your men, I pass my sabre 
through your body.” 

During this time two men belonging to the ti*oop re¬ 
tained their hold of the womui. 

“ You have asked who I am,” continued the young man, 
“ which you had no right to do, since you do not com¬ 
mand a regular patrol. However, 1 will inform you. My 
name is Maurice Lindey; 1 commanded a body of artil¬ 
lerymen on the 10th August, am now lieutenant in the 
National Guards, and secretary to tlie section of Brothers 
and Friends. Is that suffiment ?” 

* Well, Citizen Lieutenant,” replied the chief, stiT . 
menaced with the blade, the point of whidx he felt 
pressing more and more, “this is quite another thing. 
If you are really what you say, that is a^ood patriot-” 

“ There, I knew we should soon understand each other,” 
said the officer. “ Now, ki your turn, answer me; wh v 
did this woman call out, and what are you doing witn 
her ?” 
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** We are taking her to the guard-house.” 

“ And why are you taking her there P” 

“ Because she has no civic pass, and the last decree of 
the Commune ordered the arrest of any and every indi¬ 
vidual appearing in the streets of Paris without one after 
ten o'clock at niglit. Do you forget the country is in 
danger^ and that the Black Flag floats over THotel de 
Ville ?” 

“ The black flag floats over I’Hotel de Ville, and the 
country is in danger, because two hundred thousand slaves 
inarch against France,” replied the officer, “ and not be¬ 
cause a woman runs through the streets of Paris after ten 
o’clock at night. „ But never mind, citizens. There is a 
decree of the Commune, it is true, and you only did your 
duty; and if you had answered me at once, our explana¬ 
tion might have been a much shorter, and probabl 3 ’' a less 
stormy one. , It is well to be a patriot, but ec^ually so to 
be polite; and the first officer whom the citis^ns ought 
to respect, is he, it seems to me, whom they themselves ap¬ 
pointed. In the meantime, release that woman, if you 
please. You are at liberty to depart.” ' 

citizen,” cried she, seizing the arm of Maurice 
(having listened to the whole of this debate with the most 
intense anxiety), ** Oh ! citizen, do not abandon me to the 
mercy of these rude and half-drunken men.” 

“ Well, then,” said Maurice, “ take my arm, and I will 
conduct you with them as far as the Poste.” 

“ To the Poste !” exclaimed the terrified woman, “ and 
why to the Poste, when I have injured no one ?” 

“ You are taken to the Poste,” replied Maurice, not 
because you have done any one wrong, or because you are 
considered capable of so doing, but on account of the de¬ 
cree issued by the Commune, forbidding any one to go 
out without a pass j and you have none.” 

“ But, monsieur, I was ignorant of it.” 

“Citoyenne, you will find at the Poste brave and 
honourable men, who will fully appreciate your reasons, 
and from whom you have nothing to fear.” 

Monsieur,” said the young woman, pressing Maurice’s 
arm, ** it is no longer insult thatfl fear, it is denth; if they 
conduct mo to the Paste, I am lost.” 

B 
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THE UHKKOTV if. 

Theee was in this xoite m accent of so mnch terror, 
mingled with anp^orit^, that Maurice was startled. 
Like a stroke of electricity, vibrating voice had 
touched his heart. He turned toward the enrolled volun< 
teers, who were tall|ing among themselves. Humiliated 
at having been held in check hy & idnglie mdividual, they 
were now consultiiig together with the visible intention 
of regaining their lost ground. They were eight ^against 
one; three were armed with guns, the remainder with 
pistols and pikes. Maurice w^ore onix sabre. The 
contest could not he an equal one. %ven the woma'i 
comprehended this, as she held down h<nr head, and 
uttered a deep sigh. 

As to Maurice, with his brows knitted, his Up disdain¬ 
fully curled, and his sabre drawn from its scabbard, he 
stood irresolute, fluctuating between the sentiments of a 
man and a citis^ the one urging him to protect tliis 
woman, the other counsellii^ him to give her up. All at 
once, at the corner of La Rue des Bons-Enf^s, he saw 
the reflection of several muskets, and heard also the mea¬ 
sured tread of a patrol, who, perceiving a crowd, baited 
within a few paces of the group, and, through the corporal, 
demanded, “Who goes there?” 

“ Afriend,” said Maurice. “A Mend! Advance, Louis!” 

He to whom this order was addressed, placed himself at 
the head of his eight men, and quickly approached. 

“ Is it you, Maurice ?” said the corporal. “ Ali, liber¬ 
tine! what are you doing in the streets at this hour ?” 

“ You see, 1 am going to the section of Brothers and ’ 
Friends.” ^ 

“ Yes; to visit that of sisters and friends. We know all 
about that.” 

listen, ma Belle, 

When the dusk hour 

H'he church-bell shall toll, 

1 will haste to thj bower, 

To thy side I will steal, 

Spite of bolts and of bars, 

And my love will reveal, 

*Neath the light of the stars. 
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Is it not 60 P’* 

“ ^ 0 , mon ami; you are mistaken. 1 was on my wa) 
home when I discovered this citoyenne struggling in the 
hands of these citizen volunteei6> and ran to inquire why 
they wished to detain her.** 

“ It is just like you,** said Louis. Then turning towards 
the volunteers, “Why did you stop this womanP’* in¬ 
quired the poetical corporal. 

“ I have already told the lieutenant,” replied the 
chief of the little troop, “because she had no pass.” 

“ Bah! bah I” said Louis, “ a great crime, certainly.” 

“ Are you then ignorant of the decree ci the Commune,” 
demanded the chief of the volunteers. 

“ Yes; but there is another clause which has imimlled 
that—which—^listen— 

Oa Findas and Farnassns, it is decreed by Lora, 

That beauty’s -vritcbiug face, 

%a4i youtb and fairy grace, 

Without a pass, by day or night, zuay through the city rore.** 

“ What do you say to this decree, citiEen ? it is clever, it 
seems to me.” ^ 

“ Yes; but it does not appear td me poremptojy. In 
the first place it has not appeared in the Moniteur; then 
wc are neither upon Pindus or Parnassus; it is not yet 
day ; and, lastly, the citoyenne is perhaps neither graceful, 
young, nor fair.*’ 

1 wager the contrary,” said Louis. “ Prove that I am 
in the right, citoyenne, remove your hood, that all may 
judge if you come under the conditions of the decree.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the young woman, pressing closer to 
Maurice, “having saved me from your enemies, protect me 
now against your friends, I beseech you.** 

“ You see,” said the chief, “ how she hides herself. In 
mv opinion she is a spy of the aristocrats—some street¬ 
walker.** 

“Ohl monsieur,** said the young woman, stepping 
before Mauiice, and discovering a face radiant with 3 '^outh 
and beauty, visible by^the light of the lamp, “ do I look 
like what they have termed me ?*’ 

Maurice , was amazed. JSe ,^ad never even dreamed of 
beauigr equal fco that he had caught sight of for a mo¬ 
ment, and only for a moment, since the Unknown had 
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again enshrouded herself in the hood as quickly as she had 
previously removed it. “ Louis,” said Maurice, in a whisper, 
“ claim the prisoner, that you may conduct her to your 
post; you have a right to do so, as chief of patrol.” 

Very good,” said the young corporal, “1 understand 
with half a word.” 

Then, addressing himself to the Unknown, Let us go, 
ma belle,” continued he; “since you will not alford mo 
the proof that you are within the conditions of the decree, 
you must follow us.” 

“Why follow you?” said the chief of the enrolled 
volunteers. “ We shall conduct the citoyenne to the post of 
I’Hotel-de-Ville, where we are on guard, and there she 
will be examined.” 

“ Not so, not so,” said the chief of the first troop, “ she 
belongs to us, and we will keep her.” 

“Citizens, citizens,” said Louis, “you will make me 
angry.” 

“ Angry, or not angry, morbleu, it is equally the same 
to us. We are true soldiers of the Bepublic, and whilst 
you patrol the streets, we go to shed our blood on the 
frontier,” 

“ Take care you do not shetl it by the w^ay, citizens, 
which is very likely to occur, if you are not rather more 
polite than you are at present.” 

“ Politeness is a virtue appertaining to the aristocracy, 
and we belong to the lower oiders,” replied the chief. 

“Do not speak of these things before madame,” said 
Louis, “perhaps she is an Englishwoman. Do not be 
angry at the supposition, my beautiful bird of the night,” 
added he, gallantly, turning towards the Unknown. 
“ Doubtless you are conversant with the poets, and one 
of them tells us, * That England is a swan's nest situated 
in the midst of a large pond.’ ” 

“ Ah ! you betray yom’self,” said the chief of the en¬ 
rolled, “ you avow yourself a creature of Pitt’s, in the 
pay of England. A—” 

“ Silence,” said Louis, “ you do not understand poetry; 
therefore I must speak to you in prose. We are National 
Guards, affable and patient felbws enough, but still chil¬ 
dren of Paris; that is to say, if we arC provoked we 
strike rather hard.” 
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Madame,** said Maurice, “from what you have now 
witnessed you can easily imagine what will soon follow. 
In five minutes ten or twelve men will be cutting each 
other’s throats for yoji. Is the cause your defenders have 
embraced worthy of ^e blood they are about to shod r” 

“ Monsieur,” re^jjpd the Unknown, clasping her hands, 
“ I can only assure ifou, that if you permit mo to be ar¬ 
rested, the result to myself will be dreadful, but to others 
fatal; and that rather than you should abandon me, 1 
would beseech you to pierce me through the heart witli 
the weapon you hold in your hand, and cast my corpse 
into the Seine,” 

“Madame/* replied Maurice, “I will take all the re¬ 
sponsibility upon myself j” and letting drop the hand of 
the lovely incognita which he held in his own,— 

“ Citizens,*’ said he, addressing himself to the National 
Guard, “ as an officer, as a patriot, and a Frenchman, 1 
command you to protect tlus woman. And Louis, if any 
of these canaille say one word, put them to the bayonet.” 
“ Carry arms,” said Louis. ^ , 

“ Oh! mon Dieu! mon Dieu !'* cried the Unknown, 
enveloping her head still closer in her hood, and supporting 
herself against a post, “ Oh! mon Dieu! protect mo.” 

The volunteers directly placed themselves on the defen¬ 
sive, and one among them fired his pistol, when the ball 
passed through the hat of Maurice. 

“ Cross bayonets,” said Louis. “ Plan, plan, plan, plan, 
plan, plan, plan.’’ 

Then, in the darkness of night, a scene of struggling 
and confusion ensued, during which the sounds of one or 
two shots were heard, followed by cries, imprecations, and 
blasphemies, but no oiie appeared, because, as we have 
said, there was this evening a secret question of the 
massacre, and it was believed the massacre bad com¬ 
menced. Two or three windows only .were opened for an 
instant, hut were immediately closed. Less in number, 
and worse armed, the enrolled volunteers were in an instant 
defeated. Two were badly wounded and four others 
pinned against the wall, each with a bayonet through bis 
breast. * 

“ There,” said Louis, “ I hope now you will remain as 
|uiet as lambs. As for you, Citizen Maurice; I order you 
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to conduct this woman to the post of THotel doTille. 
You understand you are answerable for her.” 

“Yes,” said Maurice, Then, in a low tone—“And the 
password ?” added he. 

“ The devil 1” said Iiouis, rubbing his ear, “ the pass¬ 
word ; it is ■ - 

“ Do not fear 1 sh^l make a bad use of it/* , 


“ Ma foi !** sasd lionis ; “ make what use you like of it, 
that is your concern/* 

** Tell me, then ?’* said Maurice. 

“ I will tell you all in good time, but let us first dispose 
of these tipsy fellows. Then, before we part, I Shall not 
be sorry to give you a few words of advice.*’ 

Very well. I will wait.” 

Louis then returned to his national guards, who still 
kept the enrolled volunteers at bay. 

“Now,” said he, “iiave you had suffiteient ?” 

“ Yes, d(^ of a Oirondin,” replied the chief. 

“You deceive yourself, my mend,” said Louis, coolly; 
“ we aa'e better sansculottes than yourselves, seeing that 
we belong to the club of Thermopyles, of whose patriotism 
no one, 1 hope, entertains a doubt. Let go these citizens,” 
continued Louis, “ they resist no longer.” 

“ It is not the less ime that this woman is an object of 
suspicion.” 

“ If she were a suspicious character she would have made 
her escape during this skirmish, and not, as you see she 
has done, waited till it had terminated.” 

“Hum!” said one of the ^volunteers. “What the 
Citizen Thermopyle observes is quite true.” 

“ Besides, we shall know, since my friend goes to con¬ 
duct her to the post, while we go to drink to the health 
of the nation.” 

“ Are we going to drink said the chief. 

“ Certainly, I am very thirsty, and I know a pretty 
little cabaret, at the comer of La Bue Thomas du 
Louvre.” 

“ Why did you not say so at once, ciidzen P We are 
sorry to have doubted yovr patriotism, and to prove it, 
let us, in the name of the nation and the law, embrace 
each other as friends.” 

** Let us embrace,” said Louis, 
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And the enrolled volunteers and the national gfuards 
embraced with warm enthusiasm. At this moment they 
were more anxious to embrace than behead one another. 

** Let us now go," wed the two united troops, “ to the 
corner of La Biie ThoSfias du Louvre.” 

“And we,” said pne of the Wounded, in a plaintive 
voice, “ do you int^d to abandon us here ?” 

“ Ah, weu I yea,” said Louis, “ abandon the heroes who 
have fallen bravely fighting for their country against the 
patriots—it iff true by mistake, but still true for all that; 
we will send you some wheelbarrows. Meanwhile, you 
can sing the Marseillaise, it will divert you.^* 

Then, approaching Maurice, who was waiting for him, 
with this Unknown, at the corner of La Bue du Coq, while 
the national guards and enrolled volunteers went back again 
arm-in-arrn towards La Place du Palais-Egalit6. 

“Maurice,” said he, “I promised you some counsel, and 
this is it. Be persuaded to accompany us, rather than 
compromise yourself by protecting this young woman, 
who, it is true, is very cbai*ming, and on thah account not 
the less to be suspected; for charming women who I’un 
about the streets of Pai’is at midnight-” 

“Monsieur,” said the young woman, “judge me not 
from appearances, I implore you.” 

“In the first place, yon say monsieur, and that is a 
great fault. Do you understand, citoyenne, what I say?” 

“Ah, well! Yes, yes, citizenj allow your friend to 
accomplish his kind action.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ By conducting me home, and protecting me on my 
road.” 

“Mauj'ice, Maurice,” said Louis, “consider well what 
you are doing; you will compromise yourself terribly.” 

“ T know if well,” said the young man, but what 
would you have me do ? If I leave the poor woman, sh 
will be stopped at every step by the patrols.” 

“ Oh! yes, yes, monsieur, wnile with you—whilst witlj 
you, citizen, I meant to say—I shall be safe.” 

' “ You hear P** said Louis, “ safe. She then runs great 
danger ?” * • 

“ My dear Louis,” said Maurice, “ let us be just. She 
must either be a good compatriot or an aristocrat. If av 
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aristocrat, we have erred in protecting her; if a good 
patriot, it is our duty to preserve her.” 

Pardon, pardon, cher ami; I am sorry for Aristotle, 
hut your logic is folly. See what he says— 

Iris my reiuioii steals away, 

And yet she tells me to be vise; 

Oh ! lady, I can only say,' 

Then tom avmy Ihose glorious eyes.” 

** Louis,” said Haamoe, a truce to Dorcit, to Parny, 
and to Gcntil-Berhard, 1 pray you. Speak ^eriously, will 
you, or will you not, give me the password 

“ That is to say, Maurice, you {dace me iu ' this 
situation—I must either sacrifice my duty to my friend, or 
my friend to my duty; but I fear, Maurice, my duty will 
fall the sacrifice.” 

“ Decide, then, for one or the other, mon ami, but, in the 
name of heaven, decide quickly.” 

“ You will not abuse it ?”—“ I promise you.” 

“That is not sufficient; swear!”—“Upon what ?” 

“ Swear upon the altar pf your country.” 

Louis pulled off his bat, presenting to Maurice the 
side with the cockade, and Maurice, finding the affair very 
simple, took, without smiling, the oath required upon this 
extemporary altar. 

“Now,” said Louis, “this is the password—Prance 
and Lutece; perhaps you would say, Prance and Lucretia, 
but let that pass, it is Doman all the same.” 

“ Gitoyenne,” said Maurice, “ I am at your service. 
Thanks, Louis.” 

“ Bon voyage,” cried he, replacing on his head ‘ the 
altar of the country,* and, faithful to his Anacreontic taste, 
departed singing— 

“ Eleonora, Eleonora t 
Ifov I’ve taught you hov to lovs^ 

Tell your passionate adorer, 

Does the lesson weary prove f* 

CHAPTER III. 

LA HUE DE9 FOSSES SA.TNT VtOTOB. 

Maurice finding himself ulone with the young woman, 
felt for the moment deeply embaiTassed. The fear of 
being duped, attracted by her marvellous beauty, troubled 
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his conscience as a pure and cxiiited Bopublican, and 
caused him to hesitate when about to offer her the support 
of his arm. 

“ Where are you going, citizen ?** said he. 

“ Alas, monsieur, a long way from here,” replied she. 

“ But how far ?” 

“ By the side of the Jardin des Plantes.” 

“ It is some distance, let us proceed on our way.” 

‘*Ah! mon Bleu! monsieur,^’said the Unknown; “I 
plainly perceive I am a constrain t upon you; but' indeed 
it is no ordinary danger tKat i incur. Believe me, I will 
not abuse your generosity.” 

But, madame,” said Maurice, who during his tSte-H- 
tUe had totally forgotten the language imposed by the 
Republican vocabulary, and returned to the language of 
a gentleman, “ how is it, in all conscience, that at this 
hour you are found in the streets of Paris, where, with the 
exception of ourselves, you do not see a single individual ?” 

“ Monsieur, I have told you; I had been paying a visit 
to the Faubourg du Roule. Leaving home at mid-day, 
and knowing nothing of what had taken place;;'! returned, 
of course, in equal ignorance, all my time having been 
spent in deep retirement.” 

“ Yes,” murmured Maurice, ” in some retired house, the 
resort of the aristocrats. Confess, citoyenne, while 
publicly demanding my protection, you laugh in your 
sleeve at my egre gious folly.” 

“ Why shouWTa^thus ?” 

You are aware that a Republican acts as your guide. 
Well, this Republican betrays his cause, that is all.” 

“ But, citizen,” quickly rejoined the Unknown, “ I, as 
well as you, love the Republic; you labour under a mistake 
concerning mo.” 

“ Then, citoyenne, if you are a good patriot, you can 
have no cause for concealment. Where do you come from ?” 

“ Monsieur, excuse me.” 

There was in this “ monsieur” so much sweetness and 
modesty of expression, that Maurice believed it to be 
founded on some sentiment concealed. 

Surely,” said he, * this woman is returning from some 
rendezvous d’ati»ouy.” 

AT'tbiS tffoment, witBout knowing wljy, he felt deeply 
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oppressed at this thought^ and for a short time he 
remained silent. 

When these two nootiirnal promenaders had reached 
La Hue de la Verrerie, after having encountered three 
or four patrols, who, thanks to the password, allowed 
them free passage, an officer at length appeared, inclined 
to raise some difficulties. Maurice here found it necessary 
to give his name, and also his residence. 

That is all that is required from yon,” said the officer; 
“ but the citoyenne, who is she ?” 

“ The sister of my wife.” 

The officer permitted them to pass. 

“ You are then married, monsieur ?” murmured the 
Unknown. 

“ No, madame, why do you think so ?” 

“ Then,” said she, laughing, “ you had better have sai». 
I was your wife?” 

“ Madame,” said Maurice, “ the name of wife is rather 
too sacred to be slightly bestowed. I have not the honour 
of your acquaintance.” 

The Unknown in her turn felt an oppression of the 
heart, and remained silent and confused. At this moment 
they crossed the bridge Marie. Xhe young woman 
quickened her pace as they approached the end of their 
journey. They crossed the bridge De la Tourville. 

“ We are now, I believe, in your quarter,” said Maurice, 
planting his foot on the quay Saint Bernard. 

“ Yes, citizen,” replied the young woman, ** but it is 
precisely here I most require your kind assistance.” 

“Really, madame,” said Maurice, “you forbid me to 
be indiscreet, yet do all in your power to excite my curio¬ 
sity. This is not generous. U-rant me your confidence. 
I have merited it, I think. Are you not in honour bound 
to tell me to whom I speak F” 

“You speak, monsieur,” said the^ Unknown, smiling, 
“ to a woman whom you have saved from the greatest 
danger she could encounter, to one who owed you a debt 
of everlasting gratitude.” 

“ I do not require so much, madame; he less fateful, and 
pending the second, tell me your name.”—“Impossible!” 

“ You might have told it nevertheless to the first sec - 
tionary, if you had been taken to the post.” 
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“No, never!” said the Unknown. 

** But, in that case, yon would have gone to prison.” 

“I had considered all that.” 

“ And prison at this moment—” 

“ Leads to the scafipld; 1 know it all.” 

“ And yoti would have prefeired the scaffold ?” 

“To treason-^to’disoover my name was treason; it is 
treason to betray others.” 

“ 1 said truly, you compelled me to act a singular part 
for a Bepuhlican!” 

“You act the part of a truly generous man. Yov 
encounter a poor woman subjectea to insult; yoTj do not 
condemn her because she might be ‘ one of the people,’ 
but that she may bo exempted from fresh annoyances, to 
save her from shipwreck, you reconduct her to the mise- 
]*able quarter she inhabits.” 

“ As fur as appearances go, you ai’gue correctly, and I 
might have credited you, had I never either seen you or 
heard you speak ; but your beauty and mode of expressio** 
stamp you as a woman of distinction, and it is just thib 
distinction, in opposition with your costu^he and this 
miserable quarter, which proves to me that your absence 
from home at this unseasonable hour conceals some 
mystor 3 ^ You are silent.... we will speak no more. 
Are we far from your house, madame P” 

At this moment they entered La Bue des Fosses St, 
Victor by La Bue de Seine. 

“You see that small dark building,” said the Unknown 
to Maurice, extending her hand, and pointing towards a 
house situated beyond the walls of the Jardin des Plantes. 
“When we arrive there you must quit me.” 

“ Very well, madame, issue your orders, I am here only 
to obey.” 

“ You are angry.” 

“ I angiT^ f —^not the least in the world; besides, what 
does it matter to you ?” 

“ It matters much, since I have yet a favour to ask of 
you.” 

■^What is that F" 

“A kind aud frank adieu—-the farewell of a friend.” 

“ The farewell of a friend! Oh! madame, you do me 
too great an honour. A singular friend, not to know the 
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name of his friend, who even conceals from him where she 
resides, no doubt from the feiur of being too much troubled 
with his company.’* 

The young woman hung down her head, but did not 
j*eply to this sarcasm. 

“ As to the rest, madame,” continued Maurice, “ if I 
have discovered a secret, I did so involuntarily, and with¬ 
out any effort on my part to do so.” 

“ 1 have now reached my destination, monsieur,” said 
the Unknown. 

It was facing the old Eue St. Jacques, lined with tall 
dark-looking houses, intersected by obscure narroW' alleys, 
leading to streets occupied by manufactories and tanyarcls, 
as within two steps ran the little river Be Biure. 

“ Here!” said Maurice, “ is it here that you live ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ Im|wssible I” 

” It is so, nevertheless. And now, adieu! my brave 
chevalier, my generous protector, adieu !*’ 

“ Adieu! madame,’* said Maurice, with slight irony of 
tone, “ but first again assure me you run no further risk of 
any danger.”—“ !None whatever.’* 

“ In that case I will leave you.” 

Maurice bowed coldly and retired a few paces. The 
Unknown remained for an instant stationary in the same 
place. 

“I do not like to take my leave of you thus,” said she. 
” Come, monsieur, your hand.” 

Maurice approached, and held out his hand, and then 
felt the young woman had slipped a ring on his finger. 

“ Oh! citizen, what have you done P Bo you not per¬ 
ceive that you have lost one of your rings p” 

“ Monsieur, you wrong me much.” 

” The crime of ingratitude is wanting in me; is it not 
so, madame P” 

“ Come, I beseech you, monsieur—mon ami, do not leave 
me thus. What do you wish to know P What do you 
ask F” 

‘‘ Payment—^is it not so ?” said the young man bitterly. 

“ Ho,” said the UnknoWh, with a bewitcliing expression, 
“but forgive me the secrecy I am obliged to preserve 
towards you.” 
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Maurice, seeing in the obscurity those beautiful eyes 
almost hi^mid with tears, feeling the pressure of that soft 
hand reposing between his own, hearing the accents of 
that persuasive voice, which had almost descended to the 
depths of prayer, felt his angel* all at once yield to admi¬ 
ration. 

What do I ask said he. ** To see you again.** 
“Impossible! utterly impossible.’* 

“ If only for once—one hour, a minuto, a second.** 

“ I tell you it is impossible.** 

“ Do you serioiisly teU me,” said Maurice, “ that I shall 
never see you again ?” 

“ Never,” said the Unknown, in a desponding tone. 
“Madame,” said Maurice, “you certainly jest with me.” 
Then, raising his noble head, he shook his hanging curls 
like a man wishing to escape from some power which, in 
in spite of himself, still bound him. The Unknown 
regarded him with an undehnable expression. It was 
evident she had not altogether escaped the sentiment she 
liad inspired. 

“Listen,” said she, after a moment's sUenc^^ interrupted 
only by a sigh, which Maurice had in vain endeavoured to 
suppress. “ Swear to me, upon your honour, to shut your 
eyes the moment I desire you to do so, and to keep them 
closed while you can count sixty seconds. Mind, upon 
your honour.” 

“ If 1 swear, what will happen to me ?” 

. “ It will happen that I will prove my gratitude to you 

in a maimer that I faitlifully promise you 1 will never 
again to any other person. Do this for me more than for 
yourself. As to the rest, it will be difficult.’* 

“ But, at least, am I not to know-” 

“No; trust to me. You see-” 

“ In truth, madame, I know not whether you are angel 
or demon.” 

“ Will you swear it ?” 

“ Yes; i Bwe^ to do as you desire me.” 

“ Whatever occurs, you will not open your eyes—what¬ 
ever happens. You understand ? even if you should fed 
yourself struck with a ponuurd.y 

“ You bewilder me. My word of honour required with 
so much urgency.” 
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‘^Swear, then, monsieur. It appears to me that you 
run no great risk in so doing.*’ 

“ Well, t swear,” said Maurice, “ whatever may happen,** 
closing hb eyes. 

He hesitated. 

“Let me see you only once more—only once more,” 
said he. “ I entreat yon,” . . 

The yoting woman* let fall the hood with a smile not 
quite free from coquetry, when, by the light of the moon, 
which at this moment shed its lustre hetween two clouds, 
he again beheld, for the second time, the raven hair hang¬ 
ing in masses of shining curls, the beautifully arched and 
pencilled eyebrows, o’ershadowing the almond-shaped eyes, 
so soft and languishmg,>an exquisitely formed nose, and 
lips fresh and brilliant as coral. 

“ Oh! you are beautiful, exquisitely beautiful,” said 
Maurice. 

“ Shut your eyes,” said the Unknown. 

Maurice obeyed. 

The young woman took both his hands within her own, 
and placed him in the desired position. 

Suddenly he felt a warm perfume pervade his face, and 
lips slightly touch his mouth, leaving between his lips the 
disputed ring. 

All passed rapid as thought. Maurice exper^nced a 
sensation almost amounting to pain. His feelings were 
inexplicable, even to himself. 

He made a brusque movement, and extended his arms 
before him. 

“ Your oath,” said a voice, already in the distance. 

Maurice clasped his hands over his eyes to strenuously 
resist the strong inclination he felt to perjure himself. 
Ho counted no more; he thought no more; but remained 
tottering, his nerves totally unstrung. 

In about an in:itant he heard a noise like that of a door 
closing a few paces distant from him j then again every¬ 
thing was silent. Then he removed his hand, and opened 
his eyes, looking round about him like a man just awakened 
from a deep sleep, and might, perhaps, have fancied oil 
that had occurred a passing dream, had he not held bo- 
tween his lips the ideniicat ring, proving this unheard-of 
adventure, an incontestable reality. 
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HUTNBBB OF S^B TIHBS. 

When Maurice came to he looked around, but 

saw only the gloomy, dirty ext^ding to hie right 

and left. He essayed to find out exactlj where he was, 
that he might recogni§e it again; but his nund was dis¬ 
turbed. The fiight was dark, and the. moon^ which, for a 
moment, bad appeared to light up the lovely face of the 
fair Unlmown, had again retired Wiind the clouds. The 
young man, alter a moment of cruel inoMU tude, retraced 
his steps towards his own house,^ua^dmRueae Roule. 

Arriving at Xm Rue Sainto-Avoie, Maurice waa much 
surprised at the number of patrols who circulated in that 
quarter of the Temple. 

“ What is the matter now, sergeant ?** inquired he of 
the chief of patrol, busily occupied in thoroughly searching 
La Rue des Fontaines. 

“What is itP*^ said the sergeant. “It is this, 7non 
officier. It was intended this night to carry off the woman 
Capet, and the whole nest beside.” 

“ How was that 

“ A band, forming a patrol, had, I do not know how, 
procured the password, and introduced themselves into 
the Temple in the costume of Chasseurs of the National 
Guard. Fortunately, he who represented the corporal, 
when speaking to the officer on guard, addressed him as 
‘Monsieur.* He sold himself—^the aristocrat.” 

“ The devil !’* said Maurice; “ and have they not arrested 
the conspiratoj’s ?” 

“ No. When the patrol reached the street, they were 
all dispersed.” 

“And is there any hope of capturing any of these fellows P’* 

“ There is only one among the number of sufficient im- 
poriance to arrest—that is the chief, a very slight man j 
who had been introduced among the men on guard by one 
of the municipals of the service. We had made the villain 
run, hut he had found a door behind, and fied through lea 
Madelonnettes.’* 

'Jnder any other eireumstances, Maurice would have 
remained for the rest of the night with the patriots, who 
guarded the safety of the public, but since one short hour, 
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love of country was no longer his sole engrossing thought. 
He continued his way, and the tidings he had just learned 
were soon obliterated from his memory by the recent 
events, in which he had himself taken so active a part. 
Besides, since these pretended attempts had become very 
fretjuent, the patriots themselves were aware, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, they made use of them in a pditical 
measure, therefore this news caused our young i^publican 
no great disquietude. 

On returning home, Maurice found his “ official” (at tliis 
epoque they had no longer servants),—Maurice, say ,we, 
found his official waiting, but who, while waiting, had 
fallen asleep, and while sleeping snored uneasily. He 
awoke him, and with. all due regard for his fellow-man, 
made him pull off his boots, then dismissed him, that he 
might not interrupt his cogitations, and jumping into 
bed, it being very late, and he also having youth on his 
side, slept soundly, notwithstanding the preoccupation of 
his thoughts. 

The next day he discovered a letter on his “ table de 
nuit.” This letter was written in a clear, elegant hand, 
but unknown to him. He looked at the seal. The seal 
was engraved with the single word in English—“ Nothing.” 
He opened it. It merely contained these words, “ Thank 
you. Everlftfiting gratitude in exchange for everlasting 
forgetfulness.” Maurice summoned his domestic (the true 
patriot never rang, the sound denoted servility, indeed, 
many officials only entered the service of their masters oii 
this express condition.) 

The official of Maurice had received, nearly thirty years 
before, at the baptismal font, the name of Jean, but in 
’92 he was, by private authority, re-baptised, (Jean savour¬ 
ing of Aristocracy and Deism), and now called himself 
“ Scevola.” 

“ Scevola,” demanded Maurice, “ do you know where this 
hitter came from ?” 

“ No, citizen.” 

Who brought it to you?” 

“ The concierge.” 

“ And who brought it tc him f” 

“ A commissionaire, no doubt, since it had no post-mark.” 

“ Go down, and request the concierge to walk up.” 
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The conoiUrge complied, because it was Maurice wha 
made ih^re^rKSt, and ho was much beloved by all the 
officials with whom he was cotKserned in any way; but at 
the same time the ebnmerge deelsii^d, i^t had.it been any 
other tenant, he should have asked him to walk down. ^ 

The conciirge was called Aristide. 

Maurice interrogated him. It was a stranger who had 
brought the letter, about eight in the morning. The 
young man multiplied his questions, and varied them in 
eveiy possible shape, but could elicit nothing further. 
Maurice requested his acceptance of six lErancs, also desir¬ 
ing, if this stranger again presented himself, that he would 
follow him, without appearing to do so, and inform him 
where he returned to. 

We hasten to say, that, much to the satisfaction of 
Aristide, who felt himself rather insulted by this propo¬ 
sition, the man returned no more. 

Maurice remained alone, crushing the letter with vexa¬ 
tion ^ he drew the ring from his finger, and placed it with 
the crumpled letter upon the **'ta ble de uni t,** .then turned 
towards the wall, with the foolish sleeping ^resli; 

but at the end of an hour Maurice returned to this 
^ronadc, kissed the ling and r>^-read the letter, ^e nng 
was a'^lendid sapphire, the letter, as we have said, was a 
charming little billet, displaying its aristocracy in every lino. 

As Maurice re-ros^ and examined it, the door opened. 
Maurice hastily replaced the ring on bis finger, and con¬ 
cealed the note under his pillow. Was this the modesty 
of newly-awakened love ? or was it the shame of a patriot, 
who would not wish it to be known that one in relation 
with the people was imprudent enough to write a billet, 
of which the perfume alone was suflieient to compromist 
both the hand that penned it and the hand that received it. 

He who entered was a young man attired as a patriot, 
but a patriot of surpassing elegance. His blouse was 
composed of fine cloth, his breeches of cashmere, and his 
stockings of fine striped silk. As to his bonnet, it might 
have shamed, from the elegance of its form and splendid 
purple colour, eveii those of Paris itself. Added to all 
this, he carried in his belt a p^r of pistols of the royal 
manufacture of Versailles, and a short sabre, equal to those 
of the pupils of CLamp-de-Mars. 
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" Ah! thou deepest, Brutus,” said the new comer, 
** and the country is m danger. Fi, done!” 

“ No, Louis,” said Hapinee* laugMug, ** I do hot sleep, 
I dream.” 

"Yes. I Understand.** 

" Well, as for me, I cannot understand.” 

"Bahl” 

" Of whom do you speak ? Who is this Eueharis P” 

" Why, the woman.” 

"What woman ?** 

" The woman of La Bue Saint Honorfi—-the woman of 
the patrol—the Unknown—the woman for whom you 
and 1 risked our heads last night. 

" Oh ! yes,” said Maurice, who knew perfectly well what 
his friend would say, and only feigned ignorance, " the 
Unknown.” 

“ Well; who was she ?” 

“ I know nothing.” 

“Was she pretty ?” 

''Pshaw!” said Maurice, pouting his lips disdainfully. 

" A poor woman forgotten in some love adventure. 

** Yes; sweet creatures that we are, 

’Tie Love that ever textures man.** 

“ Is this possible?” said Maurice, to whom such an idea 
was at this moment peculiarly repugnant, and who would 
have much preferred finding the unknown to be even a 
conspirator rather than a Ught woman. “ And where does 
she live ?” 

“ I know nothing concerning her.” 

" Come, now; you know nothing, that’s impossible." 

“ Why so ?” 

“ You escorted her back.” 

“ She escaped from me at the Bridge Marie.** 

*• Escaped from you!” said Louis, with a roar of laugh. 
•rrtv; “ a woman escape from you! 

**S»7, cau the trebling dove elada 
The vulture^—tyrant ^ the aar;— 

The £swn, on whoxa the tiger mde 
fipnags ^oia his st^taxy kir.'* 

“ Louis,” said Maurice, “I wish.yoh wouM accustotr 
yourself to speak like other people. You annoy me hor- 
ribly witli your atrocious poetry.** 
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" To speak like other people, indeed! Now, it appears 
to me I speak better than most ^^ple« 1 speak as the 
Citizen B^monstnr, both in pr&ae.«nd l^oetr^. As for my 
poetry, man cher^ I know a certain NniEie wHo does not 
consider it so had. Bnt to return to yours.** 

« My poetry r 

« No; yohr Emilie.^* 

** Have I an Etnifie?” 

" Ah, ah! your gazelle may tom tigress, and show her 
teeth in a manner that maynot jplease you,although inlove.’’ 

" I in love,” said Maurice smking his head« 

“ Yes, you in love.” 

" Louis,” said Maurice, arming himself with a pipe-key 
which lay upon the table; “ I swear that if you will spout 
verses I will whistle.” 

“ Then let us talk politics; besides, that brought me 
here. Have you heard the news ?” 

“ I know that Capet’s wife wished to eSbape.*** 

“ Oh ! that is nothing.” 

" What more is there, then 

" The famous Chevalier de Maisori Boiige is in Paris I” 
Is it true P” said Maurice, raising himself to a rittiug 
posture. “ When did he come ?” 

" Yesterday evening.” 

" But how ?” 

" Disguised as a chasseu r of the National Guard. A 
woman who is thougnt'lo"be an aristocrat, disguised as a 
woman of the people, took him these clothes to the barrier 
gate ; an instant afterwards they are gone out arm-in-arm. 
It was not till after they had passed the sentind suspicion 
' was excited. He had seen the woman pass with a bundle 
and repass accompanied by a soldier, when it suddenly struck 
him something was wrong and he ran aiter them. They 
had disappeared in an hotel of La Bue Saint Hondrd, wher^ 
the door was dpened as if by magic. The hotel had a 
second point of egress, leading on to the Champs Elys4es. 
Bon soir to the Chev^er de Maison Bonge and his com¬ 
panion ; they had both vanished. They wiU demolish the 
liotel and guillotine the proprietor, but that will not deter 
the chevalW from renewing the attempt which has just 
failed; it is four months since the preceding one, and yes¬ 
terday was the second.” 
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Is bo not arreatod ?” domanded Maurice. 

^ Ab! well. Yes, mon chert as well attempt to stop 
Proteus, arrest Proteus; you know the trouble Aristides 
had to accomplish it*^ 

* Fuior Ariaiffios, Peaela T^po.* ** 

“ Take care,” said Maurice, carrying the key to his 
mouth. 

“ Take care of yourself, for this time you will not 
whistle at me, but at Virgil.** 

“ That is very true, and as long as you do not translate 
it I have nothing to say. Now to return to Maison 
Rouge.’* 

“ We agree that he is a brave man.” 

“ The fact is, that to undertake such things he must 
possess immense courage.” 

** Or intense adoration.” 

“ Do you believe, then, in the love of the ghevalier for 
the Queen ?” * 

“ I do not believe it. I only mention what report says. 
Resides, she has turned the brains of so many others, that 
this would not be at all surprising. She has seduced Ber- 
nais, so they say.” 

Never mind; the chevalier must have had confede¬ 
rates in the Temple even.” 

** Very possible: 

\ \ “ Love breaks tlirougb bars, 

\ '■ And laughs at bolts.** 

“ Louis!” 

« Ah! it is true.” 

“ Then you think like the rest ?” 

** Why not ?” 

Because, according to your account, the Queen has had 
already two hundred lovers.” 

Two, three, four hundred. She is quite handsome 
enough for that. I do not say that ahe loves them; but, 
in short, they love her. All the world, behold the sun, but 
tlve sun does not see all the world.” 

“ You say, then, that theChev^er de Maison Rouge—” 

“ I say they are on the*track at this moment, and if he 
/scapes this time the bloodhounds of the Republic^ be will 
be a cunning fox.” 
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** And what does the Commune in all this affair 
The Commune is about to issue a decree, by which 
every house (like an open register) display on the 
front the name of every inhabitant, both male and female. 
This is realizing the dream of the andentsv Why should 
there not be a window in every breast, that all the world 
may see what passes there V* 

“ An excellent idea that,'* said Haurioe. 

“ To place windows in men's breasts 

“ No; but to place a list of names on every door.’* 

Maurice felt this might be the means of assisting him 
to discover the Unknown, or at least afford him some 
clue whereby he might be able to trace her. 

“ Is it not so ?” said Louis. “ 1 have - already betted 
this measure will secure us a hatch of five hundred aris« 
tocrats. By the bye, we have received this morning, at 
our club, a deputation of enrolled volunteers; they arrived 
conducted by our adversaries of that night, whom I had 
not abandoned till dead drunk—^they are here, I tell you, 
with garlands of flowers and immortal crownk." 

“ Indeed," replied Maurice, laughing; “ and how many 
were there ?" 

“ They were thirty, and were shaved, wearing bouquets 
in their button-holes." 

“ Citizens of the Club of Tbermopyles," said the 
orator, we wish the union of Frenchmen not to be in¬ 
terrupted by any misunderstanding; we therefore come to 
fraternize anew with such excellent patriots as yourselves." 

“ Well, what then ?" 

Then wo have fraternized, and in this reiteration, fa 
Uiasonis expresses “lumself, we raised an altar to tie 
country wdth the table of the secretaiy and two carafes 
in which the iiosogays were deposited. ,As yoji were the 
hero of the feat, you were three times summoned to appear, 
that you might be crowned j but as you did not reply, and 
it was necessary to crown something, they crowned 
the bust of Washington. This was the order of the 
ceremony.” 

As Louis concluded this statement, which at this epoch 
had nothing of burl^ue, a noise was heard proceeding 
from the street; the drums, first heard in the distance, 
now approached nearer and nearer. They easily compre- 
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henM <!jau8e of this noise^ how too common to be 
miinndeisstood. 

** What is ail thatF* said Jtfaurioe. 

^**The proclamation of the 4ecrc© of the Commune,*' 
said Louis, 

1 will run to the station,** said Maurice, leading from 
his bed, and calling his servant to assist him, ^ 

“ I will return homf and go to bed,** said Louis, “ I 
had not two hours* sleep last night, thanks to those out¬ 
rageous volunteers, II they only fight a little, let me 
sleep; but if tliey fight'much, come and fetch me,” 

“ But why are you so smai’t to-day ?’* said Maurice, 
eyeing him all over as he rose to withdraw, 

“ Because in my road hitlier I am obl%ed to pass the 
“ Rue Bethisy,” and in La Hue Bethisy, on the third flat, 
is a window which always opens when J pass.** 

“ Then you do not fear being taken for a fop£! !-> 

“ I a fop ! I am, on the contrary, foaownlS^a French 
sansculotte. But one must make some sacrifice to the 
s'iol^er sex. The worship of the country does not exclude 
that of love; indeed, one commands the other—> 

** Oar republicans profess 
We but follow ancient lore; 

Beauty we prize none the less, 

That we love our f^dom more. 

Dare" to whistle to that, and 1 denounce you as an aris¬ 
tocrat. Adieu, mon emi.” 

Louis held out his hand to Maurice, which the young 
republican cor^ally shook, and ^vent out thinking of a 
sonnet ;o Ohloiis. 


CHAPTER V. 

WHAT »OB» Of MAN tHB CITIZBK MAT7BIC J LIKBBT WAS. 

WhIbis Maurice Lindey, having dressed quickly, proceeds to 
the section of La Rue Lepelletier, of wliich, as we already 
know, he was secretary, we will fsndeavour to lay before the 
public the antecedents of this young man, inkoduced upon 
the scene by one of those impulises so familiar to powenul 
and generous natures. *• 

The young man had spoken correoy^y the preceding 
evening, when in reply be had said his name was Maurice 
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Lindej, resident in La Bue du Botde* He might havt 
added be i;7as a child of that half aristocracy, accorded to 
the gentlemen of the tttjm, Eds. ancestors, for two hundred 
years, had disting^hed thei^selYes by that same par- 
liamentaiy opposimon winch had rendered so illustrious 
the names 'Of Moles and Ma^on. His fatlier,^the good 
Lindey,whO had passed his life grumbling against despotism, 
when on the fourteenth of Ju^, *$&, the Sastilehad fallen 
by the hands of the people, di^ from sudden fright, and 
the shock of seeing despotism r^aced hy a liberty militant, 
leaving his only son independent by fortune and republican 
in principleSt 

The revolution which had closely followed this great 
event found Maurice in all the vigour and maturity ot 
manhood becoming a champion prepared to cuter the lists; 
his republican education improved by his great assiduity to 
the clubs, and from reading all the pamphlets of that period. 
God knows how many Maurice bad rea^ Beep and rational 
contempt for the hierarchy, philosophical consideration of 
the events which formed the body, absolute denial of all 
nobility which was not personal, impartial Appreciation of 
the past, ardour for new ideas, sympathy with the people, 
blended with more aristocratic organizations, such were the 
morals, not of those whom w^have selected, but which 
history has given us as the heroes of our tale. 

As to his pei’sonal appearance, he was in height five feet 
eight inches, from twenty-five to twenty-six years of age, 
and muscular as Hercules. His beauty was of the French 
cast, that is to say, fair complexion, blue eyes, curling 
chestnut hair, rosy lips, and ivory teeth. 

After the portrait of the man, comes the position of the 
citizen, Maurice, not rich, but still independent, bore a 
name respected, and, above all, popular. Maurice, 
known by his education, and principles still more liberal 
even than his education, Maurice placed himself, so to 
speak, at the head of a party composed of all the young 
citizen patriots. It was well that with the sansculottes 
he passed for rather lukewarm, and with the scctionaries 
os rather foppish. But the sansculottes no longer ro 
memhered his Idlmwanuness.whsu fihey saw him snap in 
twain the knotted c]Adgels, and the sectionaries pardoueo 
his elegance when he one day scientifically planted a blrw 
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l>etween two eyes, that had been watching him in an 
offensive manner for some time past. 

And now for the physicftl, moral, and civic combined. 
Haurice had assisted at the taking of tlie Bastile, he had 
been on the expedition to Tersailles, had fought like a lion 
on the 10th of August, and in this tnen^rable joui’ney, it 
is only justice to observe, he had killed as many patriots 
as Swedes, not being more willing to permit an assassin 
under a blouse, than an enemy to the republic under a red 
coat. It was he who exhorted the defenders of the chateau 
to surrender hhemselves, and to prevent the sheddihg of 
blood ; it was be who placed himself before the mouth of 
the cannon, to which a Fansian artilleryman was putting 
a light; he who by a window first entered the Louvre, 
regardless of the firing of five hundred Swiss and as many 
gentlemen in ambush; and when he perceived the signal of 
surrender, his avenging sword had already cut through 
more than ten uniforms. Then, seeing his friends leisurely 
massacring some prisoners, who having thrown down 
their arms, and, clasping their hands, supplicated for 
life; he furiously attacked these fiends, which had gained 
for him a reputation worthy of the good days of Borne and 
of Greece. War declared^ Maurice enrolled himself, and 
departed for the frontier in the rank of lieutenant, with the 
first 1600 volunteers the city sent against the invaders, 
and who each day had been followed by 1500 others. 

At the first battle in which he assisted, that is to say 
at Jemappes, he received a ball, which after having 
divided the muscles of the shoulder, lodged against the 
bone. The representative of the people knew Maurice, 
and he returned to Paris for his recovery. 

For a whole month, consumed by fever, be tossed upon 
his bed of suffering, but in January was able to resume bis 
command, if nut by name, at least in fact, of the club of 
Thermopyles, that is to say of one hundred young men of 
the Parisian citizens, armed to oppose aiw attempt in 
favour of the tyrant Capet; and yet more, Maurice, with 
contracted brows, dilated eyes, and pale face, his heart 
shrouded with a strange mixture of moral hatred and 
physical pity, assisted at <6he ex^utiou of the king, and 
perhaps he alone of all that throng remained silent when 
the head of the son of Saint Loiiis fell on the scaffold, and 
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only raisod on high hia redoubtable sabre, while his friends, 
loudly shouting Vive la UhertSj omitted to notice that one 
voice at least did not unite itself with their own. 

This was the individual who on the morning of the 
14tb of March, bent his steps towards La Eue Lepelletier, 
and of whose stormy career our history wiU furnish further 
detail. 

Towards 10 o’clock Maurice reached the section of which 
he was the secretary. The commotion was great. The 
question in agitation was, to vote an Euldress to the Con- 
vention in order to repress the conspiracies of the Giroii- 
dins. They impatiently awaited the arrival of Maurice. 

There was no doubt of the return of the Chevalier de 
Maison Kouge, of the audacity with which this arch-con¬ 
spirator had for the second time entered Paris, where he 
well knew a price was now fixed on his head. 

To this circumstance was attributed the attempt made 
tlie preceding evening on the Temple, and each one ex¬ 
pressed his hatred and indignation against the traitors and 
aristocrats. * 

Contrary to the general expectation, Maurice appeared 
preoccupied and silent, wrote down the proclamation, 
finished his employment in three hours, demanded if the 
sitting had terminated, and receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, took his hat, and proceeded towards La Hue 
Saint Honore. 

Arrived there, Paris appeared quite different to him. 
He revisited the corner of La Rue du Coq, where during 
the night he had first seen the lovely Unknown stnaggling 
in the hands of soldiers. Then from thence he proceeded 
to the Bridge Marie, the same road he had travelled by 
her side, stopping where the patrols had stopt them, re¬ 
peating in the same place (as if it bad preserved an echo of 
their words), the sentences exchanged between them; only 
it was now one o’clock in the afternoon, and the sun 
shining brilliantly upon this walk, reminded him' at every 
step of the occurrences of the past night. 

M aurice crossed the bridge, and entered directly La Kuo 
Victor, as it was then called. 

“ Poor woman,” murmured Maurice, “ she did not reflect 
yesterday that the duration of the night was only twelve 
hours, and that her secret would in all probability not 
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last longer than the night. By the light of the suni 1 will 
endeavour to iind the thcc^h which she vanished, and 

who knows hot I may.pOThaps even i®e her at a window ?” 

He then entered old ^ne @ii^t Jacques, and 
placed hims^ in the same -^t as the Unknown had 
placed him on the preying ^#ning> m Instant, he 
closed bit eyes, perhiqpB foolishly expecting the kiss he 
iiad then received would again . Hnpress Ins lips. But he 
felt nothing but the rememln^anee; ’tis true that bmmed 

y®*- . , . 

Maurice opened his eyes and saw two little starts, one 
to the right, the other to the loft. They w^e muddy, 
dirty, and badly formed, furnished with - harriers, cut by 
little bridges, tnrown over a kennel. Where might be seen 
the beams of arches, nooks, corners, and twenty doors 
propt up, fast falling into decay. Here^Midged. was misery 
m ^1 ite hidepnsness. Here and there .was a garden en- 
cTosod in a fence, others by palisades of poles, some by 
walls, and skins banging in the outhouses, diffusing around 
that disgusting odour mways arising from a tanoyard. 

Maurice's search lasted for nearly two Imurs, during 
which he found nothing, and divined nothings and ten 
times he had retraced his steps to consider where he was. 
But all his efforts were in vain, his search was a fruitless 
one, as all trace of the young woman seemed to have been 
ef&oed by the fog and rain of the previous night. 

Truly,” said Maurice, “ I must be in a dream. This 
filthy place could not for an instant have afforded refuge 
for .my beautiful fairy of last night.” 

There was, in this wild liepublican, more real poetry 
than in his friend of the Anacreontic quatrains, since ho 
clung to this idea, fearful to sully, even in thought, the 
spotless purity of the Unknown. But all hope had now 
forsaken him. 

“ Adieu,” said he; mysterious beauty, you have treated 
me like a child and a fool. Would she l^ve led me here 
if she really lived in this wretched Ipcality? Ho, she 
would only pass as a swan over the infected marsh, and, 
'ike a bird in the mr, leave no tr^e behind.^* 
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T&n Batne day, 0 ^ 13 ^ fadiur, ivhen Mnurice, dis¬ 

appointed and nntiai^y, repasied the Bridge Bela Tour- 
uelle, eeveral municipafls, AOeompam^ by Santerre, Oom- 
mandaui of the Parisian Kational Onard, made a visit of 
inquiry to the Temple, ^wutfoirmed into a prison, since the 
13th of August, 1793. 

The visit was made especially to an apartment in the 
third story; consisting of an antechamber and three room^i. 
One of tliese chambers was occupied by two females, a 
young girl, and a child of nine years old, ail dressed in 
mourning. The cider of the females was about seven or 
eight and thirty. She was seated at a table reading. 

The second, whose age appeared twenty-eight or twenty < 
nine was engaged on a piece of tapestry. 

The young girl of fourteen years was seated near the child; 
who, ill and in bed, closed bis eyes as if asleep, although 
that was utterly impossible, owing to the noisOfmade by the 
municipals. Whilst some moved' the beds, others exa¬ 
mined thek ^thes and linen; the rest, when their search 
was concluded, remained rudely staring at the unfortunate 
prisoners, who never even raised thek eyes, the one from 
her book, the other from her embroidery, and the third 
from her brother. 

The eldest of these women was tall, handsome, and very 
pale. She appeared to concentrate all her attention on her 
l)ook, aJthajjgk.m all probability her eves read. ba1i.not b^r 
mind. Bne of We ^mimlcipSis app^^ her, brutally 

snatched away her book, and flung it into the middle of the 
room. The prisoner stretched her hand across the table, 
took up tbo.Mocond volume, and continued to read. 

The lilcmtagnard made a furious gesture, as if he would 
Uike away the second, as he had the first, but at this 
attempt, which'startled the prisoner at her emlrroidery 
near the window, the young gml sprang forward, and en¬ 
circling the reackr’s head with her arms, weeping, ex¬ 
claimed, *■ My poor motherl my poor mother I” and then 
embraced her. As'^she did j^. the prisoner placed her 
mouth to her ear, and whispered—“ Marie, there is a letter 
concealed in the stove j remove it.’* 
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“Come! come!** eaid the municipali brutally dragging 
the young ^rttowards him, and separating her from her 
mother, “ snail you soon haire Oniah^ embracing ?** 

“ Sir,’* said she, “ has the Convention decreed that chil¬ 
dren shall nof embrace their mother 
“ No, but it has decreed that traitors, aristocrats, and 
d-devants shall be punished, that is why I am Imre to in¬ 
terrogate you. Answer, Antoinette.” 

She who was thus grossly accosted did not oven deign 
to look at her examiner, hut tamed her head aside, while 
a flush passed over her face, pale, and furrowed with tears. 

“ It is impossible,” said he, “ that you are ignorant of 
the attempt last night. Whence came it ?*’ 

The prisoners still maintained silence. 

“ Answer, Antoinette,” said Santerre, approaching her, 
.without remarking the almost frenzied horror which had 
seized the young woman at sight of this man, who, on the 
morning of the 2lst of January, conducted Louis XVI. 
from the Temple to the scaffold. “ Beply. Thej'^ were 
conspiring last night against the Bepublic, and seeking 
your escape from the captivity in which you are expiating 
your crimes, by the will of the people. Tell me, do you 
know who are the conspirators P’* 

Marie started at contact with that voice, which she en¬ 
deavoured to fly from by removing Iier chair to the 
greatest distance possible, but replied no more to this 
question than the former ones; paid no more deference to 
Santerre than she had done to the municipal. 

' “ You are then determined not to reply,” said Santerre, 
stamping his foot furiously. 

The prisoiier took up the third volume from the table. 
Santerre turned himself away. The brutal power of this 
man, who commanded 80,000 men, who had o nly n eed of 
a gesture to cover the voice of the dying Louis XVI., was 
defeated by the dignity of a poor prisoner, whose head he 
could cause ta fall, Imt whose will he could not bend. 

“And you, Elizabeth,** said he, addressing the other 
female, who at that instant abandoned her tapestry to join 
her hands in prayer, not to these men, but to God, “ will 
you reply?’* * 

“I do not know what you ask,” said she; “therefore I 
cannot reply.*’ 
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** Morbleu ( Oitizon Capet,*’ said Saaterre, impaticntlj, 
** I think what 1 say is sufidently clear, too. 1 again 
tell you, that yesterday an attempt was made for your 
escape, and you certainly must know tlie culprits.** 

“ Having no communication with those outside, mon¬ 
sieur, we cannot possibly tell what they do, cither for or 
against us.’* 

“Very well,” said the municipal; ** wo will now hear 
what your nephew will say.” 

And he approached the bed of the young Dauphin. At 
this menace, Marie Antoinette suddenly rose. 

“ Monsieur,” said she, “ my son is ill, and now asleep— 
do not wake him.” 

“ lleply then.”—“I know nothing.” 

The municipal walked straight to the bed of the little 
prisoner, who, as we have said, feigned sleep. 

“ Come, wake up, Capet,” said he, shaking him roughly. 

The child opened his eyes and smiled. 

The municipals then surrounded his bed. 

The Queen, agitated with fear and, grief, ni’acle a sign to 
her daughter, who, profiting by this moment, glided from 
the apartment into the room adjoining, opened the mouth 
of the stove, and drew out a letter. 

“ What do you want with me ?” asked the child. 

“ To inquire if you heard nothing during the night f ” 

“ No; 1 was asleep.” 

“ You arc very fond of sleep, it seems.” 

“ Yes; for when I sleep I dream.” 

“ And what do you dream ?” 

“ That I again see my father, whom you hare killed.” 

“Then you beard nothing P” said Santerre, quicklv. 

“Nothing.” 

“ These wolfs cubs ai*e, in tru^h, well agreed with the 
she-wolf,” said the municipal, furious with rage, “ There 
has been, notwithstanding, a plot.” 

The Queen smiled, 

“ She bullies us, the Austnan !** cried the municipal. 
“Well, since it is thus, let us execute in all its rigour the 
demree of the Commune. Get up, Caiiet.” 

“ What w'ould you do P” saJfi the Queen, forgetting her¬ 
self. “ Do you net ^ .my son is ill, and sufiering from 
fever ? Would you wish to kill him ?” 
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“ Yotir son,’* said ihe mnnioipal, **is the cause of con¬ 
stant alarM to the council of. the Tesn^e: he is ihe point 
at which all the consjarat^s aith, a^d Hatter themselves 
they shall carry ynu off ^together. Well, let them come, 
Tison—call Tison/* 

Tison was a species of journeyman, «eharg^ with all the 
household work in the prison. He appeared. He was a 
mtui of forty years old, much sunburn!^ of a rude and fero¬ 
cious aspect, with matted Hack hair, overhanging his 
eyebrows. ?■ 

“ Tison,” said Santerre, “ who came yesterday to bring 
the prisoners’ food ?” 

Tison uttered a name. 

“And their linen, wlio brought it to themP” 

“ My daughter.” 

“ Then your daughter is a laundress ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ And you gave her the washing of the prisoners ?” 

“ Why not ? She gains as much by one as another; it 
is no longer the tyrant’s money, but b^ongs to the na¬ 
tion, who pays for them.” 

“ You were* told to examine the linen with the greatest 
attention.” 

“ Well, do I ever fail in my duty ? In proof of which, 
they had yesterday a handkerchief tied in two knots. I 
have taken it to the council, who ordered my wife to wash, 
iron, and return it to Madame Capet, without saying any¬ 
thing about it.” 

At this remark of two knoiCs being tied in the pocket- 
handkerchief, the Queen trembled, the pupils of her eyes 
dilated, and she and Madame Elizabeth exchanged hasty 
glances. 

“Tison,” said Santerre, “your daughter is a person of 
whose patriotism no one can entertain a doubt j but when 
she leaves the Temple to-day she returns there uo more,*’ 

“ Ah, mon HieuI” said Tison, terrified, “ wha^ are you 
saying to mef 1 shall not see my daugb^r rill I go out.” 

“ You will not go obt,” said Santerre. 

Tison looked wildly ar(^und, without, allowing his eye 
to remain fixed on any particular <^ect, and suddenly 
exclaimed—“ I am not to go out j that is it, is itf Well, 
then, I will go out altogether. Give me my dismissal. I 
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am nmtto traitor nor oristoMt, that,I shoald be de¬ 
tained in prison. I tefiybu I will go out/* 

" Citizen,” said Sahterre, obey the orders of the Com¬ 
mune, and be iil^nt, or t telly<m it may be all the worse 
for you. Bemain nere and watch all that passes. There 
is an eye on you. I warn yoti of this.” 

During this time the Queen, who thought herself fcr a 
moment forgotten, recovered by degrees, and replaced her 
son in his b^. 

“ Desire your wife to eome up,” said the municipal tc 
Tison. 

He obeyed without a word. The threats of Santerre 
had rendered him meek as a lamb. 

Tison’s wife came up. 

“ Come here, dtoyenne,**" said Santerre, ** we are going 
into the ante-cham&rs; duiing that time, search all the 
prisoners.” 

“ Listen, wife,” said Tison; ” they will not permit our 
daughter to come to the Temple.” , 

^*They will not permit our daughter to^come here! 
Then we shall see her no more.” 

Tison mournfully shook his head. 

“ What do you say to this P” 

“ 1 say we will make a report to the Council of the 
Temple, and the Council shall decide it. In the mean¬ 
time—” 

“ In the meantime I will see my daughter again.” 

“ Silence,” said Santerre; “ you came here for the pur¬ 
pose of searching the prisoners; search them, then, and 
afterwards we will see—” 

‘‘ Bin;—now—” 

“ Oh, ohf* said Santerre, knitting his brows; "you are 
contaminated, it appdirs to me.” 

as" the Citizen-Gen^^ tells you, wife,” he said; 
“ afterwards, we shaB see.” 

And Tison regarded Santerre with a humble smile. 

“ Veiy well,” smd the wofflMi; “ go^ then, I am ready 
to search,” 

The trCnt btii* 

Ma chere, Madsme Tmtm** sdd the Qneen; ” you 
know—” 

" I only know, CitoyenneCa|>et,”sBid the honibk woman, 
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gnasliing her teeth, f* that you are the cause of all the 
misery of the pedple; and also that T have reason to sus¬ 
pect you, and you know it,” 

Four men waited at the door, to .^iat -Xisoft’B wife, if 
the Queen offered any resistance. 

The search commenced on the Queen. 

There was found on her person a handkerchi^ tied in 
three knots, which unfortunately appeared a reply to the 
one spoken of by Tison; a pencil, a scapularv. and some 
sealing-wax. ^ 

“Ah! I knew it,” said Tison’s wife; “I have oftcii told 
the municipals she wrote, the Austrian! The other day I 
found a lump of sealing-wax on the candlestick.” 

“ Ah, madame,” said the Queen, in a supplicating tone, 
“ only show the scapulary, I entreat you.” 

“ Yes,” said the woman, “ I feel pity for you, who have 
felt so much pity for me; to take my daughter from me.” 

Madame Elizabeth and Madame Eoyal had nothing 
found upon them. 

The woman Tison recalled the municipals, who entered, 
Santcrre at their head. She showed them the articles found 
upon the Queen; which, as they passed from hand to hand, 
afforded subject foi^ an infinite variety of conjectures; but 
the handkerchief tied in three knots excited, above all, the 
imagination of these persecutors of the royal race. 

“ Now,” said Santerre, “ we are going to read the decree 
of the Convention to you.” 

“ What decree ?” demanded the Queen. 

“The decree which orders you to be separated from 
your son.” 

“Is it, then, tnie that this decree exists?” 

“Yes; the Convention has too much regard for the 
health of a child confided to its guardianship, to leave him 
in the oare of a mother so depraved.” 

The eyes of tl^ Queen flashed like lightning. 

“ But form some a ccusation at least, tigers that you are.” 

“ That is not at alTcliftieultJ” said a municipal; and be 
pronounced one of those infamous accusations brought by 
Su4tone against Agrippine., 

“ Oh 1” cried the Queen', standing, pa^ with indignation 
“ 1 appeal to the heart of every 

“ That is aU very said a municipal; ** but we have 
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alread^y been here two boors, and cannot lose the whole 
day. 0et up, Capet, and follow us.'* 

“ Never, never!” cried the Qneen, rusyng between the 
municipals and the young Louis, n^pariUg to defend the 
approach to his bed, as a tigress the entrance to her den. 
“ Never will I permit you, to carry away tny child.” 

“Ohl. Messieurs,” arid Madame iStizabethi, clasping her 
hands in mi attitude of x>rayer, Messieurs, in the name 
of Heaven, have pity on us both.” 

“ Then speak,” said Santerre; ** state the names,* avow 
the project of your accomplices ; explain what they wished 
to intimate by the knots made in the pocket-handkerchief 
brought with your linen by Tison*s daughter, and the 
meaning of those tied in the handkerchief found in your 
pocket, and on these conditions I will leave you your 
child.” 

A look from Madame Elizabeth seemed to implore the 
Queen to submit to this dreadful sacrifice. 

Then quietly brushing from her eye a tear which spar¬ 
kled like a diamond, ” Adieu, my son,”^ 9 ried she; “ never 
forget your father who is in heaven, "or your mother 
who will BOOH join him there, and never omit to repeat 
morning and evening the prayer I have taught you. 
Adieu! my son.” 

She gave him a last kiss; then rising calm and inflexible, 
“ I know nothing. Messieurs,” said she, “ do as you 
please.” 

But the Queen must have required more than the usual 
amount of fortitude contained in the heart of woman, and 
above all of a mother. She fell back fainting upon a 
chair, whilst they carried away the child, who with fast 
flowing tears held out his arms, but uttered not a single 
word qr cry. ' 

The door closed behind the municipals who earri^ away 
the child, and the three women remained alone. There 
was for a moment the deep silenoe of despair, interrupted 
Silly by occasional sobs. ^ 

The Queen first broke silence. 

“ My daughter,” said she, “ that letter P* 

" I burnt it, as you desired mo, ma mUre.” 

** Without reading it P’ 

” Without reading it.* * 

D 
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Adieu/then, to the last ray hope, divine hope/ 
murmixred Madadie Elizabeth. 

You are Hght,, my sister^ you are ]%ht ^ it is almost 
Wond eudurance.*^ Then tt^in^ towards her daughter, 
But you at least saw the haudwnti^ 

“ Yes, ma m^e, for a mchnent.*^ 

The C^een.msOj went to the door^ to make sure she was 
not observed, then drawing a pin from her hiur, ap¬ 
proached the waU, and from a oniidf drew out a small 
pa^ foMi^ like a letter, and sho wingit to lliMilm#iR>oy ale, 
“Collect your thoughts before you reply, my child,” 
said she; “ was the writing the same as thit r*!' 

“Yes, yes, ma mere,*’ cried the princess: “1 recog- 
mse it. 

“ God be praised, then,” cried the <^ueen, falling with 
fervour on her knees. “If he could write since this 
morning, he is safe. Thanks, inon Bleu! thanks! So 
noble a Mend deserves thy miraculous preservation.^’ 

“Of whom do you speak, ma mere?” demanded 
Madame Boyale. “ Who is this friend P Tell me his 
name, that I may recommend him to God in mj prayers.” 

“ You are right, my child; never forget it. This name, 
for it is the name of a gentleman replete with honour and 
courage, one not devot^ to us through ambition, for he 
has only revealed himself since our misfortunes. He has 
never seen the Queen of France, or rather the Queen of 
France has never seen him, and ho vows his life to her 
defence. Berhaps he will he recompensed as aU virtue is 
now recompenaed, by a dreadful death. But.... if he dies 
.... Oh 1 I shall still think of him in heaven .... he is 
called ... 

The Queen looked uneaaily around, then lowering her 
voice, “ He is called the Chevalier de Mfuson-Bouge 
pray for him.” 
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CHAPTEE Vlt 

icHJB ojum OF ^Aiciite. 

Thje attempted abduction, contesial^ was heeause it 
had had no one to commence!^ exeeuMon of it, had eomited 
the anger of some, and the interest of others. That 
. which likewise corroborated this eveUt almost to a cer- 
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tainty, wasi tha^ the Oommltfc&e for Security 

learned that tl^i^ or a raonlh a number o\ 
emigrants had e^eied J^rance fironi <^erent parts of the 
frontier. It ^#^ eyid^t these people vr^o thus risked 
their liyes did ^ without ahd this design 

was in all pirobability to oo-operate in <^^mg off ihe 
royal family. 

Already, upon the proposition of the Oonyentionalist 
Asselim, the terrible dec^ree had heen promulgated, which 
'condemned to death all em^ants, convicted, of having re¬ 
turned to France, all Frenchmen convicted of having in¬ 
tended ^ emigrate, particularly all convicted of having 
assisted in their |iight, or in their return, either a female 
or male emigrant; and lastly, all citizens convicted of 
having afforded shelter to an emigrant. With this dread¬ 
ful law commenced the “Beign of Terror.’* All that 
was wanting was the law for suspected persons. The 
Chevalier de Maison-Bouge was an enenw far too active 
and audacious for his return to Baris, an3 nis apparition in 
the Temple, not to call forth the grayest measures. More 
severe inspections than had previously taken place were 
made in a number of suspected houses, but with the es^ 
ception o^ some female emigrants, who allowed them¬ 
selves to be taken, and some old me% whose few remain 
ing days they did not trouble theihselves to dispute with 
the executions, their researches produced no other result. 

The sections, as may be imagined, were after this event 
much occupied for several days, and consequently the secre¬ 
tary of the section Lepelletier, one of the most iniiuential 
in Paris, had little time to think of his unknown fair one. 
At first, he had resolv^ on quitting La Bue Yieilie St. 
Jacques, he had tried to forget her^ but, as his friend Louia 
had obs^ved to hhn— 

Alasl mdeavonxing to fox|;St 
Bat zoakoi us imoUeet the mora 

Mauricot however, neither said or confessed anytliing. 
He buned in hjj h^ rt all the details of that adventure 
whiolThenadbe^r&le^to ^noeal from the scrutiny of 
ilia friendv But he who hhew*Manrioe to be of a joyous 
and hilanous^nature, andnpw saw him constantly sad and 
thoughtful, seeking soUtude, doubted not, to use bis own 
expression, that the rogue Cupid had passed that way. 
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it is remarkable that, daring its eighteen centuiies of 
monarehy, France liad had so mythological as the 

year of our Lord t793. In the mean^me the chevalier was 
not taken, and he was no more spok^ of. The widowed 
Queen, cruelly robbed of , her ehdd> cont^ted herself by 
weeping, in company with her sister loxd dai^hter. The 
young dauphin was consigned tocare of** Simon the 
Shoemafer, 'ttiis poor little martyr who, in the short 
space of three years, was reunited to his father. There 
was a moment^s calm. The Monts^ard volcai^ rested 
before devouring the dirondins. " 

Maurice felt the weight of this calm, as the heaviness 
of the atmosphere is felt in stormy weather, ahd not know¬ 
ing how to dispose of his leisure, abandoned himself en¬ 
tirely to the ardour of a sentiment which, if not actually 
love itself, bordered clogely upon it. He re-read his letter, 
again kissed his beautiml sapphire ring, and resolved 
(notwithstanding his oath) to make one more attempt, 
promising himself this should indeed be the last. The 
young man had first thought he would go to the section 
of the Jardin des Plantes, and there ms^e inquiry from 
the secretary, his colleague. But the first idea (and we 
may add, which he still retained) that the beautiful Un¬ 
known was mixed up in some political plot, still restrained 
him, as the thought that any indiscretion on his part 
might be the means of sending this lovely woman to La 
Place de la Bevolution, and her head to the block, jc^use d 
his blood t o cu rdle and Jraegg in his jeuis. He therefore 
determini^ on seelahg this adv^l;ure alone^ and without 
any further informamon. His plan, besides, was very 
simple. The catalogue of names inscribed on each door 
would certainly afford him some clue, and then, by inter¬ 
rogating the porter, he might be ablo to solve the mystery. 

In his capacity of secretary of La Bue licpelleticr, ho 
possessed full and entire right to make all inquiries. Be¬ 
sides, Maurice, ignorant of the name of the Unknown, was 
able to judge of it by analogy. It was impossible so 
lovely a creature should not possess a name in harmony 
with her form, some name appertaining to sylph, fairy, 
or angel, since her arrivsd on earth mast have been Itail^l 
as that of a superior and supernatural being* This name 
would then most infallibly guide him. 
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M»unce then dressed himself in a House of dark brown 
cloth, adoraed Ms head with, the bonnet rouge,** worn on 
gi'cat occasions, and set oat on his voyageof discovery alone. 
He had in his hand one of those knotted cudgels called 
“ une Constitution,’* which, wielded by his vigorous hand, 
was powerful as the club of Hercules, and in his pocket 
he placed his commission as secretary of the section Le- 
pelletier. These were at once his physical security and 
his moril guarantee. 

He prepared himself to review afresh La Bue St. Tictor, 
La Hue Yieille St. Jacques, reading by light of the declining 
day all those names (inscribed in a hand more or less prac¬ 
tised) upon the panels of every door. 

Maurice had reached the hundredth house, and conse¬ 
quently read the hundredth list, and nothing had yet oc- 
cuiTecl to induce him to imagine that he was in the least 
degree upon the trail of the Unknown, when a good- 
natured shoemaker, noticing the anxiety and impatience 
depicted on the young man's countenance, came out with 
his strap of leather and his punch, and looking at Maurice 
over his spectades— 

“ Do you wish any information respecting the tenants 
of this house, Citizen P” said be; “ if 1 shall be happy 
to give it to you.** 

“ Thanks, Citizen,** stammered Maurice; I am looking 
for the name of a friend.*’ 

“ TeU me the name, Citizen ; I know everybody in this 
quarter. Where does this friend live F* 

** He lives, I think, in the Old Bue Jacques, but 1 fear he 
has removed.” 

“ But how is he named ? I must know that.” 

Maurice taken thus unawares liesitated fur a moment, 
then pTonoimced the iirst name that presented itself to his 
memory- 

” Ben^,** said, he. 

“ And what trade ?*’ 

Maurice was surrounded by tanneries. 

** A working tminer,” said he. 

** Tn that <^e,** said a burgess, who stopt and regarded 
Maurice with a certain goodnature, not totally exempt 
from distrust, is necessary to address yor^^eli to his 
master.” 
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** That ifl true,’* eaid the door-keeper j ^4t is quite right, 
the masters know ^ names of these workmen j there is 
the Citizen l)ixmer, Who is mimsger tannery, has luore 
than fifty workmen in his yard, ne Wi^ per^sps tell you. 
Maurice turned rouiid and saw ^ burgf^ of nd^hmanding 
figure, with a mild cpunten^ce, we iicjjne^ of whose 
attire dwoted opulenOe. . 

**Only as t|ie citizen port^ w neeesswy 1 

should Know the family name.” 

I have told you, ^n6.** 

is his baptismal na^ue; it is the m^e I 
require. All my workmen sign their family hama*” 

** Ma foij/* said Maurice, growing impatient under tliis 
BpeciSs^*o? interrogation, “the family hamof I de not 
know it.** 

“ What,** said the burgess, with a smile, in which 
Maurice thought he discerned more irony than he^ 
wished to appear, “ What, not kuow the Emmamo of your 
friend?** 

“No.** 

“ In that case, it is not probable you will find him,** and 
the burgess gravely bpwing to Maurice, walked a short 
distance and entered a house in the Old Bue Saint Jacqu^. 

The fact is, that if you do not know his surname,” said' 
the porter. 

“Well, I do not know it,’* said Maurk^ who ^uld not 
have been sorry to find some occasion to vent his ill tem¬ 
per, and was at the moment much inclined to seek a quarrel. 
“ What have you to say to that ?’* 

“ Nothing, Citizen, nothing at all, only since you do not 
know the name of your friend, it is as Citizen Dixmer said, 
more than probable, you will not find him.” And the 
citizen porter went into his lodge, shrugmng his a|iOulders. 
Maurice felt a great inclination to thrash this porbsr, hut 
he was an old man, and his infirmities aayed him. 

Ihe day was drawing to a close, and he bad pply ^ few 
moments of daylight left. He availed himself of it by re¬ 
turning to the first street, then to tlm second, examined 
every door, searched in every nook, J^ed under ev^ 
palisade, clijnbed each w^U, ti5ew u glaqq^ into the interior 
of every gate^way* looked through the keyholes, kuocked 
at some deserted w^lious^ wimout rtseeaving any reply, 
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till at length neatlj two hourp had ela|»sed i|t this useless 
inTestigaticm. 

Nine o’elock stisiek j no noi^ noise was heiwd| »o move¬ 
ment seen in l^iis. teerted seemed to 

have retdreij with the light ef day. Haiprice in despair 
m^e a re<p>gr^ movement^, when all at once, at the 
wining WaISS^^ all^, he, digeerned a %hl burning. 
He imm^iately ventured inte the dfurk passage, without 
remarking that at the moment even where he had thrust 
himself, a curious head, which for the last quar,ter of an 
hour (h’can the midst of a clump of trees, mng from 
under the wallX had followed all his movements, apd then 
disappeared su^enly behind this wall, A short time after 
this head had disappeared, three mm came out irom a 
small door in this same wall, went into the alley, where 
Maurice had preceded them, while a fourth for greater 
security, locked the door of entrance into this alloy. At 
the end of this alley, Maurice discovered a court; it was 
on the opposite side of this court the light was burning. 
He knocked at the door of a poor solitary»^ouso, but at 
the first Sound the light was extinguished He redoubled 
his efforts, but no one answered to his call, he saw they 
were determined to make no reply, so comprehending that 
it was only a useless waste of time, he crossed the court 
and re-entered the alley. At this moment the door of the 
house turned softly On its hinges, three men came out, and 
then the sound of a whistle was hem'd. 

Maurice turned round, and saw three shadows within 
a short distance. He saw in the darkness, also (his eyes 
having become accustomed to this obscurity) the reflection 
of three .gHttering blades. He knew he was hemmed in. 
He would have brandished bis olub, but the alley was so 
narrow H touched the wall on either side. At the 
same a violent blow on the bee 1 stunned him. 

This was ah unforeseen assault made upon him by fbe four 
men who entered throu^ fbe door m the wall. Seven 
men at the same ^me threw themselves upon Maurice, 
and notwithstanding’ a desperate resistance, overpowerod 
him, and sneceeded in binwg his hands and bandaging 
hiS eyes. 

Maurice ^ad not even uttered a or oalied for aid 
Strength and true courage suffer by themselves, and ar> 
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tenacious of the help of a stranger. Besides, Maurice had 
often heard that no one would tmter tins deserted quarter. 
Maurice was thus, as we havo sai^ thrown down and 
.ound, but had not tittered a single ^c^plarot. He had 
reflected as to what would follow,-i*that as they had ban¬ 
daged his eyes they did not intend to kill hiih directly. 
At Maurice’s age, respite becomes hope. He recovered 
his ju^esence of mind, and listened patiently. ' 

“ Who are you f” demanded a voice still breathless from 
the late struggle. 

I am-a man they are murdering,” replied Maut^. 

“W’hatis more, you are a dead man if you speak so 
loud, or call for assistance, or even utter the least cry.” 

“ If I had wished to do so, I need not have waited till 
the present time.” 

“ Are you ready to answer my questions ?” 

“ Let me hear them first, 1 shall then see whether I 
ought to reply.” 

“ Who sent you htare ? 

“ No one.” 

“You came then of your own accord ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You lie.” 

Maurice made a desperate effort to disengage his hands, 
but it was in vain. 

“ I never lie,” said he. 

“ In either case, whether you came of yoiu* own accord 
or were sent, you are a spy.” 

“ And you are cowards!”—“ We cowards!” 

“ You are seven or eight against one man bound, and 
you insult that man. Oowards ! cowards! cowards P* 

This viol^ce on the part of Maurice, instead of enraging 
his adversaries, appeared to produce a eontraiy effect. It 
was even a proof that the young man was wot what they 
deemed him j a true spy would havo trembled, and begged 
for mei'cy. 

“ There is nothing insulting in that,” said . a voice, 
milder, yet finn<^ than any that had previously been heard, 
“ in the times we live in, ope may be a ^y without being 
a dishonest man, only it is at the risk of one’s life,” 

“ If that is your opinion, you are welcome to question 
me, I will answer you faithfully.” 
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“ What brought you into ihis quarter 

** To search here fear a woman/* 

An incredulous murmur followed this assertion* The 
breeze increased, and became a hurnoaue. 

*‘Youlmf* said the same voice; “it is no woman-— 
there is no woman , in this quarter to follow; avow your 
inteniious, or you die/’ 

“ Well, then,** said Maurice, “ you surely would n«d! kill 
me for the mere pleasure of doing so, unless you are tnie 
brigands.*’. 

And Maurice made a second edbrt, more strenuous than 
the first, to disengage his arms from the cord which se¬ 
cured them. It was useless, and at that moment he 
experienced a sharp pain in his breast, which made him. 
Hiiich. 

“ Oh! you feel that,’* said one of the men; “there are 
eight more similar to this, with which you will claim 
acquaintance.” 

“ Kill me, then,” said Maurice, with resignation; “ it 
will at least be limshed at once.”, 

' “ Who are you f” said the mild, but firm voice, 
w i?i'*Doyou wish to know my name ?” 

“ Yes, your name.”—“ I am Maurice Lindey.** 

“ What!” cried a voice; “ Maurice Lindey, the revolu— 
the patriot, Maurice Lindey, the secretary of the Section 
LepeJletier ?” 

These words were pronounced with so much warmth, 
that Maurice felt they were decisive. This reply was 
calculated to decide his fate. Maurice was incapable of 
fear; he drew himself up like a true Spartan, and replied 
in a.firm voice— 

“ Yes, Maurice Lindey; yes, Maurice Lindey, secretary 
1o the Section Lepelieticr; yes, Maurice Lindey, the 
patriot, ^e revolutionist, the Jacobin; Maurice Lindey, 
in short, whose happiest day will be that on which he dies 
for liberty.” 

This r^ly was received with the silence of death. 

Maurice |weseuted his breast, expecting every moment 
‘>lie swordi of which he had only felt the point, would be 
pltlnged ii^o his h^t. 

“ Is this true ?” said a voice full of emotion; “ let us 
nee, young man, that you lie not.” 
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*‘Feel in mj pQcket,*’sai^ Maurice, ai^dyou will there 
find my oomxnissiot}. I^odk upon my hreaet, and if not 
effaced by my bloo^, you will see my ini^e^ ^n M and 
I» embroide^ on my r ‘ , / 

Maurice frit himseff immediate ral^ by arms, 

and carried .to some distance. 1^ j^t he^'one door 
open, then a second, which he knew w^ sarmwer the 
first, from the trouble the men found in eariyinff him 
through* murmuring and whispering oonj^nu^. 

, ** I.am lost!” said Maurice to himseff $ ^ th^ will fast^ 
a stone round my neck, and cast me into the j|rier 0 *j ^ 

In an instant he felt the men who bore hW were 
mounting some steps. A warmer air ^fanned his face, 
- and he was placed upon a seat. He heard a door double 
locked, and the sound of departing steps. He fancied he 
was left alone. He listened with as much attention as 
was possible in a man whose life hung upon a word, and 
thought he again heard the voice which had already struck 
upon his ear say, with a mixture of decision and mildness, 
** We will deliberate/^ 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

aBKEYIBTE. 

« 

A 42UABTE31 of an hour passed away ; it appeared 
an age to Maurice. And wnat more natural? Young, 
handsome, and vigorous, highly beloved and esteemed 
by a hundred devoted friends, with whom he some¬ 
time dreamed of accomplishing great things, he felt 
himself suddenly, without preparation, liable to lose his 
life—^the victim of a base ambuscade. He knew no one 
was shut in the chamber, but was he watched? He again 
exerted all his strength to break ’his bonds, till his iron 
muscle swelled, and the cords entered his fteh^ but this, 
like all his former efforts, was useles. 

It was the more tej^ble his hands being tied bshia4, he 
was unable to draw up his band£^ Ifhe were only arie 
to see, he might perha;^ be arie^tp esei^ ^o^ver, 
these various i4itein|>ts were snade without op^lppp, and 
hearing no one stimng, he concluded he was Pui|^ alone. 

His feet pressed upon something so^ and heavy, it 



might l?e gravel or perhajia clay. Aa acrid .and pungent 
smell aimounoed 1ihe presence pfv^^^is^ble matte* Maurice 
fancied he-was m^ a ig^nl«!5aa6,.or |d^e very like it. 

He took.iL aM.jCr t^, hl^ the and, groping 

with bis h||^^ |^/aome'garden % He uttered an 
exclamatlS^. of With unparalleled egpegrl^ he began 
to examh^' idiese t^ls, one after tiie olier, l^U flight 
now beois^, a qu^ou of time, chance Provi^nce 
granted ]^ iTve iminutesi and if among these tools he 
Ibund a mstrument, be was saved. He found a 
spade. From the way in which Maurice was bound, it 
required a great ^atiggle ip raise the spade a sufBicieni 
height ht his purpose. He at length succeeded, and, 
upon the iron of the spade which he supported against the- 
wall with his back, he at last cut, or rather wore away, the 
cord which confined his wrists. The operation was temous; 
the iron cut slowly. The perspiration streamed from his 
face, ho heard a noise as of some one approaching; witl^ a 
tremendous effort the cord (rather worn) broke. This 
time it was a cry of joy he gave utterai^^ fK); now at 
least he was sure to die in defend!^ himself. Mauripe 
tore the bandage from his Cyes. was not decehr^i 
but found himself in a kind of not greenhouse but payilipn, 
used as a receptacle for the more delicate plants, unable to 
outlive the winter in the open air. In a corner the g^den- 
ing implements wore stowed away, which had boeutheme^s 
of rendering,hjm so important a service. Facing him was a 
window \ he glanced towardsat, and saw it was grated, and 
a man armed with a carbine placed sentin^ hefcn^ it. 

On the other side of the garden, about thirty paces dis¬ 
tant, perhaps rather less, rose a small turret, fellow to the 
one whc^re Maurice remiuned prisoner. The . blind was 
down, but through the blind a light was yisible. 

He approached the door and listened, another s^tinfd 
was placed before^ this door." These wem the footsteps he 
had heard. But f^om the end of the eprridor a eon fusion 
of voices resounded. The deUteation had evidently dege^ 
nerated in^ disputation. 

Maurice could not hear distinctiy what was said; some 
words, howeyar* reached him]) and amidst these words^ 
as if for them only the distance was short-^he distin' 
guished plainly, Spy I Ponimj .Heath! Maurice re> 
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doubled his utteutioa, a doot opened, and He heard more 
distinctly. 

“Yes,” s»d one.foice^“it is assuredly a spy; ho has 
discovered somethin^/and is e^tain^ sent toke us and 
our secret unawai^s. In freeing him We r^ rbk of 
his denouncing us/* 

“ But hb word,” emd a voio^ 

** His word—he will give it only to betroy it. Is ho a 
gentleman, that we should trust his word P” 

Maurice gi’ound hb teeth at the idea which some folks 
still retained, that only a genMeman could keep liis t;ath. 

“ But he does not know us; how can be denounce us P” 

“ JSTo, he does not know us certainly, n^bor"d6cupa- 
tions, but he knows the address, and win return; thb time 
ha will be well accompanied.” 

This argument appeared conclusive. 

“ Then,” said a voice, which several times already had 
struck Mauiice as belonging to the chief; “it is then 
quite decided.” 

“ Yes, a hundred times yes; I do not comprehend you 
with your magnanimity. Mon cher, if the Committee for 
the Public Safety caught us, you would see if they acted 
after this fashion.” 

“ You persbt, then, in your decision, gentlemen"?” 

“ Without doubt, and you are not, we hope, going to 
oppose it ?” 

“ I have only one voice, gentlemen, it has been in favour 
of his liberation; you.possess six, and they all vote for his 
death. Let it then be death.” 

Maurice felt the blood freeze in his veins. 

“ Of eoui^se he will howl and cry,” said the voice; “ but 
have you removed Madame Burner ?” 

“Madame Burner!” murmured Maurice; “J begin 
now to comprehend I am in the house of the master tan¬ 
ner, who spoke to me in the old Hue Saint Jacques, and 
who went away laughing because I was unable to tell him 
the name of my friend. But how the deidl can it bo to 
hb interest to assassinate me P” 

Looking round about l^m, Maurice peicdved an iron 
stake with a handle of ash-tree wood. 

“ In any ease,” said he, “ before they assaaskiite me, I 
will kill more than one of them.” 
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And ,he sprang to secure tHs l)»nriless instrument, 
whicl), in his hand, \vas to become a fbnnidaHe weapon. 
He then retired l^hind the door, end so piaced himself 
that he eould see without, being seen. His heart beat so 
tumuUuoi^^, that in the deep silence its palpitations 
might be heard. Suddenly Maurice shuddered from head 
to foot.' A voice had said—.' 

“ If you act according to my advice, you win break a 
window, and through the bars kill him with a shot from 
a carbine.” 

“ Oh! no, no—not an explosion,” said another voice; 
that might betray us. Besides, Bixmer, there is your 
wife.” 

1 have just looked at her through the blind; she 
suspects nothing—she is reading.” 

“ Dixmer, you shall decide for us. Bo you advocate a 
shot from the carbine, or a stroke from the poniard ?” 

” Avoid firearms as far as it is possible—^the poniard.” 

“ Then let it be the poniard. Allons!” 

Allons!” repeated five or six voices together. 

Maurice was a child of the Bevolution, i^tb a heart of 
flint, and in mind, like many others at that epoch, an 
atheist. But at the word Allons!” pronounced behind 
the door, which alone separated him from death, he remem¬ 
bered the sign of the cross, which his mother bad taught 
him when an infant he repeated his prayers at her knee. 

Steps approached, stopped; then the key turned in the 
lock, and the door slowly opened. 

Buring this fleeting moment, Maunce had said to him¬ 
self, '‘If 1 lose this opportunity to strike the first blow, I 
am a dead man. If I throw myself upon the assassins, 
I take them unawares—gain first the garden, then the 
street, and am saved!” 

Immediately, with the spring of a lion, ^d uttering a 
savage.cry, which savoured mote of menace than terror, he 
threw down tlio first two men, who, believing him bound 
and bliodfidded, were quite^mprepared for such an assault, 
scattered the others, took a tremendous leap over then^ 
thanks tp his iron muscles, saw at the end of the comdor 
a door losing into the gurden^wide open, rushed toward* 
it, cleaned at a bound six and found himself in the 
g^Cn, debating if it were best to endeavour to ran and 
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couple of^lis. Maurice drew badk ifsW bolt^ tried to 
open the l^k, but key, .' “, 

in the meantime hie purmers, wbe; h^ t^bed the 
stepfi, peroeSTed binii ■ , 

There he is!”^ died they^ fire imon Dixmet, 
fire! Killhim^Hllhimr* > / » 

Maurice utkred ameoan; he was in t^e garden; 

he measured tne walm with his eye—^tlmy were ten feet in 
hei^t. ^ /; 

All this passed in a moment. The aSsassihs rushed for¬ 
ward in pursuit of him> 

Maurice was about thirty fiset in advance, or nearly so; 
he looked round about him with the air of a condemned 
man who seeks concealment as the meins of saving him¬ 
self from the reality. He perceived the turret—^the blind 
—and behind the blind the light burning. 

He niade but one bound—hoiind of six feet—seized 
the blind, tore it down, passed through the window, 
sm^hing it, and alighted in a chamber, where a female 
satjreading. 

The female rose terrified, calling for assistance. 

Stand aside, <3eneviev0—stand aside V* cried the voice 
of Hixmer; “ stand aside, that I may kill him 1’^ , 

And Maurice saw the carhiue levelled at him. But 
scarcely had the woman looked at him, than she uttered a 
frightful cry, and instead of standing aside, as desired by 
her hushan^ rushed between him and the ba^el of the gun. 

Ti^ movement concentrated all Maurice’s attention to 
the generous woman, whose first impulse was to protect 
him &om danger and death. In his turn, he uttered a cry 
of astonishment. 

It was the long sought-fm: Unknown* 

■**, ^ou r* cried he; *Vou—— 

*^silende Pf. cried site. 

Then, tuzipng towards the ;a8sasrin9, who, variously 
arroed^ aimroimhed the window-^ 

Ah 1 you will not kill himf * cried she, 

**He is a,$py,*’ said l^aaer^ whose baldly plarid coun¬ 
tenance had assumed an egression of stem relation; 
* he is a spy, and therefore must die.” 

”A spy—he!” srid Genevieve; “he a spy! Come 



1 tiedd oitltiiijr one Watd to ^ove that 
you are straa^ly-deoeati^. -- 
Biimei' ahd ^roadi^ the wiad^w, and in 

a low Toioejdi^ a; i^w w^s* : The fioaiter tanner 

raised hia ne^ ouioUy, 

*‘jaer 


** Tou ^ eertd^ quite certain F” 

This ti^ thU y0u% wohskiw did lu:^ i^ly, hut smiling, 
held out her Hand to Ma^<^. 

The features of Dimmer now assUmeil a singular expres¬ 
sion of gentleness and indidbrence. He placed the butt 
end of his ihitsket on the ground. 

** This is quite another thing,*’ said he. 

Then ma&g a sign to his companions to follow, he 
stepped aside with them, and after saying a few words, they 
disa^eared. 

“Conceal that ring,” murmured Genevieve; “it is 
known by every one here.” 

Maurice quickly drew the ring from his finger, and slipped 
it into his waistcoat pocket. A moment afterwards the 
door of the pavilion opened, and Bixmcr, unarmed, 
advanced towards Hkurice. 


“Pardon xUe, citizen,” said he to him, “that 1 had not 
known sooner the obligation 1 am under to you. My 
wife, while rtSaining a grateful remembrance of the service 
you render^ her on lOth of March, had forgotten 
your name. We w*ere therefore completely in ignorance 
with whom we were concerned; i^ependent of this, 
believe me, we might not for a moment have entertained 
, suspicion either of your honour or intentions. Again, I 
say, pardon me.” 

Maurice was bewildered; with the ^atest difficulty he 
preserved hk equilihrium, he felt his head turn ^und, and 
was near mlHi^. He supported himself against the 
mantel-pie^. At length,—^“Why did you wish to kill 
meP’^sJddW 

“This k tke secret, citizen,” said,Hixmer$ “I confide 
it to your k^ing. I am, as yqu already know, a tanner, 
and prinbi^ in fdltis.^conc^m^ The g^at^> part of fhe 
acids I emp^ in the preparaiion of my skins are prohi¬ 
bited goods. How tke smugglers bate reoeived intolll- 
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f ^nce of aa infoimation laid before tbe counael^general. 

feared you. were an Informer. My ftmiigglera were more 
alarmed than myself at youf bonnet^rnuge and formidable 
appearance, and 1 do not boneed f^m you that your 
death was resolved upon.” . 

**PardieuI and well I know it,” said Mannoe; ”you 
tell me no news, 1 heard your oWultailon,, and 1 ' lavd 
secn^our carbine.*' ^ ' 

** 1 have already apologized/* said ftixmer, in a kindly 
tone. **You must understand, that thanl^to the un¬ 
settled state of the times, myself and partner, M. M^r^nd 
are likely to realize an immense fortune. We have the 
furnishing of the military bags, and dnish from 1500 to 
2000 each day. Owing to this blessed state of things i)h 
which we live, the municipality are much occupied, and 
liave not time strictly to examine our accounts, so that 
it must be confessed we fish a little in troubled waters, 
the more so, as I have told you the preparatory materials 
we procure by smuggling allow us to gain two hundred 
per cent.” 

“ Biable!” said Maurice, “ that appears to me an honest 
Hvmg’endugh, and 1 can now understand your dread lest a 
denunciation on my part should put an end to it; but now 
you know me, you fear me no longer. Is it not so?” 

“ Now,** said Dixmer, “ I only require your promise.** 
Then, plaoinghis hand on his shoulder, and smiling, “ As it 
is oulv between friends,’* said he, may 1 inquire what 
brougiit you here, young man ? But remember, if you 
wish to keep it secret, you are perfectly at liberty to do so.” 
“ I have toid you, I believe,” murmured Maume. 

a woman,” said the burgess; *‘I knaw there was 
something about a woman.” 

“Mon Dieul excuse me, citizen, I am aware some ^irt 
of explanation is due to you. Well, then, I sought a 
femde, who the other evening, disguise^ told me she 
resided in this quarter. I neither know her hatn^ position, 
or place of abode. 1 only know I am madly in jlove with 

her,* that she is short^-**—Q-enevieve was tall, 

“That she is fair, and of a lively temperament/* 
denevieve was a brunette, with large pensive ^es. 

A grisette, in shout,** continued Mmnfice; “ sbto please 
her, I assumed the popular dr^aa.** . 
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“ This explains it all,’* said Dixm.^', with an afTectation 
of belief, which at least did not eontradid^ his sullen 
look. 

Genevieve cdohred, and feeling herself Hush, turned 

vvay. 

“ Poor Citiaen Lindej,** said Bixmer, what a miserable 
evening we have caused you to pass; and you are about 
the last I would wish to injure, so excellent a patriot, a 
brother 5 but, in short, 1 believed some ^disinfected’ 
usurped your name.” 

** Let us say nothing more on the subject,” said 
Maurice, who knew it was time for him to withdraw; “ put 
me in the road, and let us forget that this has occurred 
altogether.” 

“ J?iit you in j-^our road 1” said Dixmer; “ you'leave us 
not yet, not yet; I give—or rather my partner and myself 
give—a supper to-night to those brave fellows who wished 
so much to slaughter you a little while ago. I reckon 
upon your supping with them, that you may see they are 
not such devils as they appear tn be. ^ 

“ But,” said Maurice, overjoyed at the thought of being 
for a few hours near Genevieve, “ I do not know really if 
I ought to accept-” 

“ If you ought to accept!” said Dixmer; “ I know you 
ought; these are good and staunch patriots as yourself. 
Besides, I shall not consider that you have forgiven me 
unless ’v^break broad together.” 

Genevieve uElered not a word. Maurice was in torment. 

“ The fact is,” said Maurice, “ 1 feai^ I may be a con¬ 
straint upon you, eitoyenne ; this dress—my ungeutle- 
. manly appearance-” 

Genevieve looked timidly towards him. 

“ I accept your invitation, citizen,” said he, bowing. 

“ I will go and secure our companions,” said Dixmor; 
“ in the ineantime, warm yourself, mon cher.’* 

He went out. Maurice and Genevieve remained alone. 

Ah I Monsieur,” said the young woman, in an accent 
to which she in vain tried to convey a tone of reproach^ 
“ you have failed in your word, jjou have been exceedingly 
indiscreet.” 

“ Madame,” cried Maurice, ** shall I expose you ? Ah f 

in that case, pardon me, I will retire, and never- 

E 
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'‘DieuT* «aid »lie, riBing, ^*you are wou&ded in the 
breast; yenr shirt is stained with bioodi^’ 

Inde^, upon the fine, white shirt of Maurice—a shirt 
forming a skange ocoitraBt to hja coarser dothes—a large 
red spot of blood had spread itself, and had dried there. 

** ibo not be under any alarm, madame/’ said the young 
man, ‘^om of the smugglers pricked me with his poniard.*’ 

Genevievd turned pale, mid, taking his hand, ** Forgive 
me,** said she, “the Wrong that has been done you; you 
saved my life, and 1 have nearly caused your death.” 

“Am I not sufficiently recompensed in finding you? 
You cannot for a moment imagine it was for another that 
I sought.*’ 

“ Come with me, said Genevieve, interrupting him; “ I 
will find you some clean linen. Our guests must not see 
you thus—it would be too great a reproach to them.** 

“ 1 am a great trouble to you, Madame, I fear,** said 
Maurice, sighing. 

“ Not at all; I only do my duty; and,** she added, “ I 
do it with much pleasure.** 

Genevieve then conducted Maurice to a large dressing- 
room, arranged with an air of elegance he had not ex¬ 
pected to hnd in the house of a master tanner. It is true 
this master tanner appeared to be a millionaire. She then 
opened the wardrobes. 

“ Help yourself,” said she; “ you are at home.” She 
withdrew. 

When Maurice came out, he found IHxmer, who had 
returned. 

“ Aliens! ^lons I” said he, “ to table; it only waits for 
vom” 


CHAPTEH IX. 

THE BXTEPBB. 

WftliN Maurice enter^ with Dixmer and Genevieve into 
the; gailg-k -maoger, situate in the body of the basement, 
wh^ie ’they ifftdnrst conducted him, the supper was ready 
but the room vacant. saw -all the guests enter suc¬ 
cessively. They were six in number; men of ,agreeable 
exterior, for the most jyartyoung and fwjhionably dressed; 
two or three even wore the blouse and bemnet rouge. 
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Dizmer rntrodoced namioghis and qua¬ 
lifications. I'hen, .towards Haurioe, ** You see,” 

said he^ |4nd^, all those whd asiJist me in my 

trade. TI^Ies to the times in which we Hve, thanks to 
the retoliiii^onaiy principles which have effaced all distinc¬ 
tion, we dli lire npon the same facing of sacred equality. 
Every day we assemble twice at the same table, and 1 am 
happy you have been induced to partake of our family 
repast. Allons I to table-^^tizens, to table,” 

“ And^Monsieur Morand,” said Oeneviave, l^idly, 
do we not wait for him ?” 

“ Ah, true!” said Dizmer. “ This citizen, of whom I 
have already spoken, Citizen Lindey, is my partner. He 
conducts, if I may so ezpress myself, the moral part of the 
cstahlishment. He attends to the writing, keeps the cash, 
superintends the factories, pays and receives money, 
and, in short, works harder than any of us. The result is 
that he is sometimes rather late. 1 will go and t^ him 
we are waiting.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the^tizen Morand 
entered. He was a short man, dark, with bushy eyebrows, 
and wore green spectacles—like a man whose eyes are 
fatigued &om excess of work—concealing his black eyes, 
hut not so effectually their scintillating gleams. At the 
first words he uttered, Maurice recognised that mild, yet 
commanding voice engaged iti his behalf, when endeavour¬ 
ing to save him from becoming a victim to that terrible 
discussion. He was habited in a brown ooat, with large 
buttons, a white waistcoat; and his fine cambric shirt frill 
was often during dinner smoothed by a hand which Mau¬ 
rice, no doubt from its being that of a tradesman, admired 
much for its beauty and defieacy of appearance. 

They all took their seats. Morand was placed on 
G'enevieve’s right hand, Maurice on her left. Hizmer sat 
opposite hk wife. The rest of the guests seated them¬ 
selves pa^miseuously round an oblong table. The supper 
was ezeeibnt. Dizmer had a capital appetite, and did the 
honours of the table with much politeness. The Work¬ 
men, or those vi^ho pretende^ to be such, under this 
example, became exedlent companions. The 
Mor£^ jpoke Httle, and ate still less} drank soareely any¬ 
thing, and rarely. smiled, Maurioei perhaps &om the 
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remittiscences liis voice awakened, felt for him immediately 
a lively empathy, only he was in doubt as to his age, anj 
this rather annoyed him, as sometimes he imagined himta 
be a man of forty or Hfty years, and at othem quite young, 

Dixmer, on placing himself at table, felt obliged to offer 
some explanation to his guests for the admission of a 
stranger into their little circle. He acquitted himself like 
an adless man, one unaccustomed to deceit; but the 
guests, as it seemed, were not difficult on this point; for, 
notwithstanding the awkwardness displayed by this manu- 
faetm-er of hides in the introduction of the young Ihan, 
they all appeared perfectly satisfied. 

Maurice regarded him with astonishment. 

“ Upon my honour,” said he to himself, “ I shall really 
soon think that I myself am deceived. Is this the same man 
who, with darning eyes and furious voice, pm‘sued me gun 
in hand, and absolutely wished to kill me, three quarters 
of an hour since ? At this moment one might take him 
for a hero rather than an assassin. Mon dieu! how 
the love of hides transforms a man.” While making these 
observations Maurice experienced a strange feeling of joy 
and grief, and felt unable to analyse his x)wn emotions. 
He at length found himself near his beautiful Unknown, 
whom he had so ardently sought. As he had dreamed, 
she borfr a charming name; ho was intoxicated with the 
happiness of finding himself at her side; he drank in 
every word ; and at each sound of her voice the most secret 
chord^of his heart vibrat^, but he was deeply wounded by 
iiH F^iaw, Genevieve was exactly what he had pictured 
her ; the dream of a stormy night reality had not destroyed. 
Here was an elegant woman, of refined mind and superior 
education, affording another instance of what had so fre¬ 
quency occurred during the latter years preceding this 
present celebrated year ’93. Here was a young woman of 
distinction compelled,^ from the utter ruin into which the 
nobility had fallen, to ally herself to a commoner and a 
trusty man. Dixmer appeared a brave man. He was 
incontestably rich, and his manners to Genevieve were 
those of a man uniting eve;ry endeavour to render a woman 
iappy. 

But could kindness, riches, or excellent intentions 
compensate her for what she had saciificed, or remove the 
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imtnensu distance existing between liusband and wife, be¬ 
tween a poetical, distinguished, charming girl, and a 
vulgar Jooking tradesman ? With what could Genevieve 
dll up this abyss? Alas! Maurice now guessed too 
well. With love! And he therefore return to his first 
opinion of the young woman, influenced by appearances on 
the evening of their meeting, that she was returning from 
some rendez-vous d’amour. 

The MearbTtJene^eVe loving any one was torture to 
Maurice. He sighed, aud deeply regretted having exposed 
himself to the temptation of imbibing a still larger dose 
of that poison termed love. At other moments, while 
listening to that du^^tiki^voice, so soft and harmonious, 
examining that pure and open countenance, evincing no 
iear that he should read every secret of her soul, he 
arrived at the conclusion that it was utterly impossible 
that this matchless creature would descend to deceit; aud 
then he found a bitter pleasure in remembering this lovely 
woman belonged solely to this good citizen, with his 
honest smile and vulgar pleasantries, and would never be 
to him more than , a pas sing ac(}uainiance. 

They conversed ofcourse“oh polities. How could it be 
otherwise at an epoch when politics were mixed up in 
everything. Political subjects were even painted on the 
plates, political designs covered the walls, and politics 
were daily proclaimed in the sti’eets. All at once, one of 
the guests’ who had hitherto preserved silence, inquired 
eoticerning the prisoners of the Temple. 

Maurice started, in spite of himself. He had recognised 
the voice of that man, a strenuous advocate for extreme 
measures, who had first struck him with his dagger, and 
then aclvocated his death. Nevertheless, this man, an 
honest tanner, and head of the manufactory, at least so 
Dixmer represented him, incited the good humour of 
Maurice by the expression of ideas the most patriotic, and 
pnneipies the most revolutionary. The young man, under 
certain circumstances, was not inimical to these extreme 
measures, so mucli in fashion at this peiiod, of which 
Hanton was the apostle and hero. In this man’s place, 
whose voice he ha'd heard, and* from the effect of whose 
w<^pon his wound was still smarting, he woiidd not have 
attempted to assassinate the man he imagined to ho a 
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spy, but would ratber bave loebad him in the garden, and 
there, equally arme^ sword to aword, bare fought without 
merejf without pity. Hais is what Ifaarioo would have 
done; but ho compr^onded soon that this was too much 
to expect of a journeyman tanner. 'This man of extreme 
measures, who appeared to possess in his pi^^ai ideals 
the same violent system as i» his priyato oonduet, then 
spoke of the Temple, and expressed suiprise i^at idle pri¬ 
soners were Gondded to the guardianship of a pe^anent 
council liable to be corrupted, and to 'muniemate ^hose 
fidelity had already been more than once tempted. ^ 

** Yes,” said the Citizen Morand, but it most be re¬ 
member^ that on every occasion, up to the present time, 
the municipals have fully justified the confidence reposed 
in them by the nation, and history will record it is not 
only Bobespierre who merits the title of * Ineonuptible.’ ” 
“ Without doubt, without doubt,' ’ replied theintorlocutor; 
** but, because a thing has not yet happened, it would he 
absurd to suppose it never can happen. As for the 
National Guard," continued the principal of the manufac¬ 
tory, “ well, the companies of the different sections are 
assembled, each in their turn, on duty at the Tmnple, and 
that indifferently. Will you not admit that there might 
be, in a company of twenty or five-and-twenty men, a 
band of seven or eight determined characters, who one 
fine niglit might slaughter the sentinels and carry’ off the 
prisoners P” 

“ Bah!" said Maurice; ** you see, citizen, this would be 
a fooUsh expedient, it would occupy them three weeks 
or a month, and then they might not succeed." 

“ Yes," replied Morand; " because one of those aristo¬ 
crats who composed the patroUe had the impudmice in 
speaking to let fall the word monsieur, 1 do not know to 
whom." 

And th^,'* said Maurice, who wished to {^ve that 
the p^ce of the EapubUc did their duty, " becaase the 
entrance of f^e Chevidier de Maison Bouge into Farbi was 
already know n * — —" 

** Bah!” oried Bixmer. 

“They knew that Maison Bouge had entered Paris f" 
wildly demanded MorSnd | “and did th^ know hy what 
means he entered P" 
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“ Perfectly.’* 

^^Ahl diable!” said Moraad, le^uisg forward to look 
at Maurice, ^ I sl^uld be carious to know > that, as up to 
the present luo^eut'no one can speak positively. But 
^ou, cjtiWf you, secretary to one of the principal sections 
in Paris, ougot to be bett^ informed/* 

“ Doubtless; therefore, what I am about to tell you is 
the true statement of facts/’ 

All the guests and Genevieve appeared prepared to pay 
the griitest attention to this recital. 

“ WeU,” said Maurice, ** the Chevalier de Maison Bougc 
came from Vendee; aa it appears, he had traversed all 
France with his usual good fortune. Arrived during the 
day at Ita Barrie du Houle, he waited till nine o’clock at 
night. At that hour a woman, disguised as a woman of 
the people, went out from the barriere, carrying to the 
chevalier a costume of chasseur of the National Guard. 
Ten minutes afterwards she re^^*tered with him; but the 
sentinel, who had seen her go out alone, felt rather sus¬ 
picious when he saw her return with a ^ipmpaniou. An 
alarm was given at the post, the post turned out, when 
the two culprits, knowing whom tliey were seeking, flung 
themselves into an hotel where a second door (^en^ into 
Les Champs Elys^es. 

It seemed that a patrol devoted to the tyrants waited 
for the chevalier at the corner of La Hue Burre-du-Bec. 
You arc acquainted with the rest.” 

“ Ah I ah!” said Morand; “ this is very strange.” 

“ But positively true,” said Maurice. 

** Yes, it has an air of truth; but the female, do you 
know what became of her ?” 

No *, she has disappeared, and they are quite ignprant 
who ia, nr what she is.” 

The partner of Citizen Bixmer, and Citizen Dixmer him¬ 
self, appeared to breathe more freely, 

. Genevieve had listened to the whole of this recital, pale, 
silent, amd immovEd}le. 

“ BuV* said Mprand, with his usual coolness, ** who can 
say that,the ^evalier de Maison Houge m^e one of the 
patrolte who caused the alarms the Toniple f” 

“ A. mnnidpal, one of tny friends, that dfly on duty at 
the Temple, He recognised him/* 
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“ He If pew him from desoription.” ■ 

“ He has formerly seen him,” 

“ And what sort of man, personally, is this Chevalier 
3o Maison Rouge 

A man of five or six-and-twenty, short, fair, and of a 
pleasing countenance, with magnificent, eyes, and superb 
teeth.” 

There was a profound silence. 

“Well,” said Morand, “if your friend the muni¬ 
cipal recognised this pretended Chevalier de "Unison 
JRoug’e, why did he not arrest him F” 

the Hrst place, not knowing of his arrival at Paris, 
he feared being the dupe of a resemblance ; and then my 
friend, being rather lukewarm, acted as the lukewarm gene¬ 
rally act, he let it alone,” 

“You would not have acted thus, citizen?” said 
Dixmer, laughing boisterously. 

“ No,” said Maurice; “ I confess it, I would rather find 
myself deceived than allow to escape so dangerous a man 
as the Chevalier de Maison Rouge.” 

“And what would you have done, then, monsieur?” 
timidly inquired Genevieve. 

“ Wliat would I have done, citovenne ?” said Maurice 
“ I would have walked direct up to the patrol, and placed 
my hand on the chevalier^s collar, saying to him, * Che¬ 
valier de Maison Rouge, I arrest you as a traitor to the 
nationand my hand once upon his collar, I would not 
soon release him, 1 can tell you.” 

“And what would happen then?” said Genevieve. 

“ It would happen he had done thus much for himself 
and friends, that the same hour the}' would be guillotined; 
that is all.” 

Genevieve shuddered, and darted on her neighbour a 
look of affright. But the Citizen Morand did not appear 
to notice this glance, and phlegmatically emptied his glass. 

“The CitiiKn Lindey is right,” said be; “there was 
nothing else to do j but, unfortunately, it was not done.” 

“ And,” demanded Genevieve, “ do you know what has 
become of the Chevalier de Maison Rouge ?” 

“BahI” said Dixmer; “in all probability he did not 
wisli to rem^dn longer, and, finding his attempt ahoi*ttve, 
quitted Paris immediately.” 
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‘•'And perhaps France even,” added Morand. 

Nob At all, not at all,” said Maurice. 

*'What, has he had the impmdence to remain in 
Paris ?’* ashed Genevieve. 

“Ho has not stirred.” 

A movement of general astonishment followed this asser- 
tion, which Mcaurice had stated with so much confidence. 

“ This is only a supposition, citizen, on your part,” said 
Morand; “mei*ely a supposition, that is all.” 

**No;it is aj^sitive fact that I aflSrm.” 

“Ah /” said Genevieve; “f acknowledge, for my pari, 
I cannot believe it is as you say; it would be such an 
unpardonable imprudence.” 

“ You are a woman, citoyeune; and can comprehend, then, 
what would outweigh, with a man of such a character as 
the Chevalier do Maison Rouge, all considerations of 
personal security?” 

“ And what can outweigh the dread of losing his life in 
a moment so dreadful ?” 

“ Eh I Mon Dieu! Citoyenne,’ ’ said Maurice; “ love.” 

“ Love!” repeated Genevieve. 

“ Doubtless. Do you not know, then, that the Che¬ 
valier de Maison Rouge is enamouredof Marie-Antoinette?” 

' Two or three incredulous laughs were faintly heard. 
Dixmer looked at Maurice as if he sought to penetrate the 
very depths of his soul. Genevieve felt the tears suffuse 
her eyes; and a shuddering she could not conceal from 
Maurice ran through her frame. 

The Citizen Morand poured some wine into his glass, 
and at this moment carried it to his lips. His paleness 
. would have .alarmed Maurice, had not all the young man’s 
attention been at the time centred on Genevieve. 

' “ You are silent, citoyenne,” murmured Maurice. 

“ Have you not said I should understand this because I 
was a woman ? Well, wo women, even if opposed to our 
princes, feel for such devotion.” 

“ And that of the Chevalier de Maison Rouge is the 
height of devotion, as it is said he has never even spoken 
to the queen.” ^ 

“ Ah 1 there now, Citizen Lmdey,” said the man of 
extreme measures j “it seems to me, permit me to observe, 
that you are very indulgent to the Chevalie r - — ” 
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** Honsieiir,'* entld Hauri(ie, perhaps intentbnally making 
use of a word whidi hadeeiped to be in rogue, “ 1 lore all 
brave and courageous nato^, wb^4o not refuse to fight 
when I meet them in the ran^ ofmjr. enemies. I do not 
despair of one day encountering the Ohevaher de Maisov 
liwage,” ‘ ' 

« And-** said Genev^e, 

If I meet him-Well; I shall fight him.” 

The supper was finished. Genevieve set the example of 
retiring, by herself rising from table. At this moment the 
pendulum struck. 

“ Midnight!" said Morand, coolly. 

** Midnight !’* said Maurice; “ midnight already P*^ 

That exclamation affords me much pleasure,” said 
Dixmer; “ it proves you are not ennuyA and induces me to 
hope we may see you again. It S tlie door of a true 
patriot which opens to receive you; and, 1 trust, ere long, 
you will find it that of a sincere friend.” 

Maurice bowed, and, turning towards Genevieve, 

“ Will the citoyenne also permit me to repeat my visit ?” 
demanded he. 

“ [ do more than permit, I request you to do so. Adieu, 
citizenand Genevieve retired. 

Maurice took leave of all the guests, particularly saluting 
Morand, with whom he was much pleased; squeezed Bix- 
mer’s hand, and went away bewildered; but, on the whole, 
more joyful than sad, from the various and unexpected 
events of the evening. 

“ Unfortunate encounter, unforiunate encounter!” said 
the young woman, after Maurice’s departure, and then 
bursting ibto tears in the presence of her hjisband, who. 
had conducted her to her room. 

“Bah!” said Dixmer, “the Citizen Lindey, a known 
patriot, secretary to a section, admired, wmhlpped, and 
highly popular, is, on the contrary, a great ie(^nisltion to 
a poor taUner who has contraband merchtm^^ on his 
premises/* 

“ Do you think so, mon ami P*’ asked Genevieve, timidly. 

“ I think it is a warraj^t of patriolbm, a s^ of absoln- 
tion, placed upon our house; and 1 thought, vidienxMErting 
this evening, that the Ohendler de liaison Bouge himself 
would be sue at our house/* 
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And Dixmer kifi$ed his wife with an affeation more 
paternal than conjugal, and kit her in the little pavilion 
set apart lor h^ special benefit, passing himself into 
another put of building, which he inhabited with the 
guests we have seen assembled round his table. 


CHAPTEB X. 

BIHON THB BHOEMA.SEB. 

_ 

TffB month of Ma|r had commenced. A bright clear day 
expanded the lungs tired of inhaling the icy fogs of winter, 
and the rays of the sun, warm and exhilarating, shone upon 
the black walls of the Temple. At the wicket of the 
interior, Which separated the tower irom the gardens, the 
soldiers of the post were smoking and laughing. But, 
notwithstanding the beauty of the day, and the offer made 
to the prisoners to descend and walk in the garden, the 
three females refused to do so ; as, since the execution of 
her husbtmd, the queen had obstinately secluded herself in 
her chamber, dreading to pass^he door df'the apartment 
lately occupied by the king on the second story. When 
by any chance she took the air, since the fatal occurrence 
of the 21st of January, she did so on the platform of the 
tower, where even the battlements were enclosed with 
shutters.. 

The Kational Guards on duty, who knew the three 
females had received permission to go out, waited in vain 
all day, wishing much to turn this same authority to some 
account. Towards five o’clock a man descended, and ap¬ 
proached the sergeant in command of the post. 

** Ah! ah! is that you, Slather Tison r ’ said he, who 
appeared to be a r%ht merry fellow. 

** Ye^ it is I, citizen; I bring you, on the part of the 
munieipal Maurice Lindey, your friend, who is now up¬ 
stairs, thk permission, granted by tbe Council of the 
Tem^e'i^ xAy daughter, to pay a visit to her mother 
this evening.” 

And you are going out just as your daughter is coming 
Sn F unhi^ural fa^rt” said the .'lergeant. 

^ I am i^ng much against my iuclbation, Citizen Ser¬ 
geant. 1 also hops to see my poor child, who I have not 
seen for two months, and to embrace her this evening, I 
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am going out now. This service, this damned service, 
compels me to go out. It is necessary I should go to the 
commune to make my report, A fiacre i s waiting for me 
at the door, with two gendarmes, and ii is exactly the time 
when my poor Sophie will arrive.” 

“ Unhappy parent,” said the sergeant. 

“ And, Citizen Sergeant, when my child comes to see 
her poor mother, who is dying to see her, you will allow 
her to pass ?” 

“ The order is correct,” replied the sergeant, v|hom the 
re^er has no doubt recognised as our friend Louis; “ so 1 
have nothing to say against it; when your daughter comes, 
she can pass.” 

“ Thanks, brave Thermopyle; thanks,” said Tisonjand 
he went out to make his report to the commune, mur¬ 
muring, “ My poor wife, how happy she will be!” 

“Do you know, sergeant,” said one of the National 
Guard, seeing Tison depart, and overhearing the last words; 
“ do you know there is something in this that makes my 
blood run cold ?” ^ 

“ What is it, Citizen Devaux ?” demanded Louis. 

“ Why,” replied the compassionate National Guard, “ to 
see this man, with his surly face and heart of stone, this 
pitiless guardian of the queen, go out with his eyes full of 
tears, partly of joy, partly of grief, thinking that his wife 
will see his daughter, and he shall not. It does not do to 
reflect upon it too much, sergeant; it really is grievous,” 

“ Doubtless that is why he does not reflect upon it him¬ 
self, this man who goes out with tears in his eyes, as you 
term it.” 

Upon what should he reflect ?” 

That it is three months since this woman he so brutally 
uses has seen her child. He does not think of her grief, 
only of his own, that is all. It is true this woman was 
queen,” continued the sergeant, in an ironical tone, rather 
difficult of comprehension; “ and one is not obliged to feel 
the same respect for a queen as for the wife of a journey¬ 
man.” . 

Notwithstanding, all jjhis is very sad,” said Devaux. 

"Sad, but necessary,” said Louis, “The best way 
then,'is, as you say, not to reflect,” And he began to 
sing— 
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** Where the bnuiohes met 
On a rockj atone, 

There 1 found Nicette, 

Seated all alone.’* 

Louia was in the midst of his pastoral ditty, when snd- 
denly a loud noise was heard from the left side of the 
post, composed'of oaths, menaces, and tears. 

“ What is that ?’* demanded Bevaux. 

‘‘ It sounded like the voice of a child,” said Louis, lis¬ 
tening. 

“In fact,” said the National Guard, “it is a poor little 
one they are beating. Truly they ought only to send here 
those who have no children.” 

“ Will you sing?” said a hoarse and drunken voice. 

And the voice sung in example— 

“Madamo Veto promi&ed 
That all our heads should fall——” 

“ No,” said the child, “ I will not sing.” 

“ Will you sing ?” 

And the voice recommenced— 

“Madame Veto promised-” 

“No! no!” said the child. “No, no, no.” 

“Ah! little beggar,” said the hoarse voice; and the 
noise of a lash whirring through the air was distinctly 
heard. The infant screamed with agony. 

“ Ah! sacre bleu!” said Louis; “ it is that rascally Simon 
heating the little Capet.” 

Several of the National Guards shrugged their shoulders. 
Two or three tried to smile. Devaux rose and went out. 

“I said truly,” murmured he, “that parents should 
never entmr here.” 

All at once a low door opened, and the royal child, 
chased by the whip of his guardian, made a flying leaj) 
into the court, when, something hard struck his leg, and 
fell on the ground behind him. 

He stumbled, and fell upon his knee. 

“ Biing me my last, little monster, or clsc^-” 

The child rose, and shook his head, in token of refusal. 

“Ah! this is it, is it?” said^the same voice. “Wait, 
you shall see.” And the shoemaker Simon rushed into 
his hut as a wild beast to its den. 
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** Hallo t hallo !** aaid Iioms, frowimg, ** Where are you' 
going 80 fast. Master Simon ?’* 

** To chastise this little wolPs cub,** said the shoemaker. 

“ To chastise him, for what f** 

“For whatr* 

‘‘Yes.** 

** Because Ihe little beggar will ndiiher sh^ like a good 
patriot," nor work like a good citizen/* 

Well, what have you to do With that?** said Louis. 
“Did the nation confide Capet to you that- you might 
teach him to sing 

“And what business have you to interfere, I should like 
to kuow, Citizen Sergeant ?’* said Simon, astonished. 

“ I interfere, as it becomes every man of feeling to do." 

It is unworthy of a man to see a child beaten, and to 
suffer him to be beaten.” 

*• Bah! the son of a tyrant.” 

“ He is a child j and the child has not participated in 
tlie crimes of the father. The child is not culpable, and, 
consequently, ought not to be punished.” 

“ And I tell you he was placed with me to do what I 
choose with him. X choose him to sing * Madame Teto,* 
and he shall sing it.’* 

“ Contemptible wretch!” said Louis. “ * Madame Teto’ 
is mother to this child. Would you yourself like your 
child to be made to sing that you were one of the caMue ?’* 

“ Me t” cried Simon. “ Vile aristocrat of a 

“ No names,” said Louis. “ 1 am rmt Capet $ and they 
will not make me sing by force.” 

“ I will have you arrested, vile ci-devant.” 

“ You I** said Louis; “ you have 'lBB®@listed j you had. 
better try to arrest a Thermopyle.” 

“Good,,good; he laughs l^t who laughs last. And 
flow, Capet, pick up my last, and come and finish your 
shoe, or mille tonnerres.” 

“ Audi,” said Louis, turning dead^ pale, and advancing 
a few steps forward, his hands clenched, and hiS teeth set— 
“ 1 tell you he shall not pick up your last, he shall not 
make shoes; do you hear, idiot ?** 

“Ah! yesj you talk v®y largely; but tdSit Will not 
make me fear you any the more.” 

“Ah! massacre,” roared Simon, tumiag with rage. 
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At this mom^t two women entered the comrt. One 
held a paper in her hand* She addressed herself to the 
sentinel. ’ > 

Sergeant,*’ cned the sentinel, ** it is Tison’s daughter, 
who to see her mother.” 

Let her pass, since the Council of the Tem^e pei^it 
it,” said Lonis, who did not wish to leave for a moment, 
for fear Simon should avail himself oi his absence imd 
again beat the child. 

The sentinel passed the two wmnen; but, hardly had 
they ascended four steps on the dark staircase, when they 
encountered Maurice Lindey, who at that moment was 
descending into the court. It was almost dark, so that he 
was unable to distinguish their features. Maurice stopped. 

“ Who are you, citizens ?** said he; ** and what do you 
want ?” 

“ I am Sophie Tison,” said one of the women; “ I 
obtained permission to visit my mother, and have come 
to see her.” 

“Yes,” said Maurice; “hut this piBrmission was for 
yourself only, citoyenne.” 

“ I brought my friend, that there might be two of us in 
the midst of the soldiers, at least.” 

“ Very good; but your friend cannot go up.” 

“As you please, citizen,” said Sophie Tison, pressing the 
hand of her friend, who, close against the wall, seemed 
paralysed with surprise and terror. 

“Citizens sentinels,” said Maurice, raising his voice and 
addressing the sentinels who were stationed on every laud¬ 
ing, “ alloy the Citoyenne Tison to pass, but do not permit 
her friend to pass; she will remain on the staircase; see 
that she is treated with all due respect.” 

“ Yes, citizen,” replied the sentinels. > 

“ Co up, then,” said Maurice. 

The two women then passed on; and Maurice, leaping 
over ilm remaining five or six stairs, advanced rapidly into 
the comrt. 

“What is all this?” said he to the National Guard; “and 
what is the cause of this noise ? The cries of a child wore 
heard in the prisoner’s aittechaniber.” 

“It is thIs)** said iSiraonwho, accustomed to the manners 
of the municipals^ h^eved, on perceiving Maurice, that he 
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came as an ally j ‘Hhis tFaitor, this spy, this ci-dovant, this 
aristocrat, prevents me from belabouring Capetaud he 
shook his fists at Louis. 

“ Yes, mon dieu, I did prevent it,*' said Lpuis, drawing 
his sword; “ and if you again call me ci-devant, aristocrat, 
or traitor, I will run my sword through your body.”’; 
threat!” cried Simon; “ the guard, the guard.” 
am the guard,** said Louis; “so you had better not 
pwl; for if I come to you, I will exterminate you.** 

** Come here, Citizen Municipal, come hero,’* said Simon, 
now seriously alarmed at Louis’s threats'. 

“The sergeant is quite right,” said the municipal, to 
whom he had appealed for assistance j “ you are a disgriU'C 
to the nation, coward, to beat a child.” 

“And why did he beat him ? do you comprehend,” said 
Maurice. 

“ Because the child would not sing ‘ Madame Veto ;* 
because tho child would not insult his mother.” 

“ Miserable wretch!” said Maurice. 

“ And you also ?” said Simon; “ 1 am surrounded with 
traitors.” 

“Rogue!” cried the muuicijial, seizing Simon by the 
throat, and tearing the last from his hiiiicl; “ try to* prove 
that MauHce Lindey is a traitor.” And he applied the 
leather strap pretty heavily to the shouldej's of the shoc- 
malter. 

“ Thanks, monsieur,” said the child, who regarded this 
scone with the air of a Stoic; “ but he will revenge him¬ 
self upon me.” 

“Come, Capet, come,my child,” said Louis; “if he beats 
you again, call for help; twill chastise him,the hangman. 
And now, Capet, return to your tower.” 

“ Why do you call me Capet ? vou know very well that 
Capet is not my name.” 

“Not your name?” said Louis; “what is your name, 
then?” 

“I am called Louis Charles de Bourbon. Capet is 
the name of one of my ancestors. I know the history of 
France; my father taughjj me.” 

“ And you want to teach a child to make old shoes to 
whom a king has taught the history of France ?” cried 
Louis ; “ aliens done,” 
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•*Ah, rest assured,’* said Maurice, “I will make mjr 
report.’* 

^^And I mine,*’ said Simon; ‘^and among other things 
I shall say, that instead of one woman being allowed to 
enter the tower, two were permitted to pass.’* 

At iHs moment two women vt^ent out from the, keep. 
Maurice ran after them. 

“ WeU, citojenne,” said he, addressing the one by his 
side, “have you seen your mother?” 

“ Yes, citizen, thank you,” said she. 

Mauiace had wished to see the young girl’s friend, or at 
least to hear her voice, but she was enveloped in her 
mantle, and seemed determined not to utter a single word. 
He also thought she trembled. This appearance of fear 
excited his suspicion. He re-ascended the stairs quickly, 
and through the glazed partition saw the Queen en¬ 
deavouring to hide something in her pocket which looked 
like a billet. 

“ Ah! ah!” said he, “ I have been duped.” 

He called his colleague. 

''“Citizen Agricola,” said he, “enter Marie Antoinette’s 
room, and do not lose sight of her.” 

“jHeyday !” said the municipal, “is it because . . . 

“ ISnter, I tell you, and do not lose sight of her for an 
instant, a moment, a second.” 

The municipal entered the Queen’s apartment. 

“ Call the woman Tison,” said he to one of the National 
Guard. 

Five minutes afterwards Tison’s wife arrived in high 
spirits. 

“ I have seen my daughter,” said she. 

“ Whmre was that ?” demanded Maui'ice. 

“ of course, in this ante-chamber.” 

“Well; and did not your daughter ask to see the 
Austrmu f’* 

“NUv** 

“ Bid She not enter her room ?” 

“No.** 

“ And during the time you were conversing with you* 
daughter, did no pm come out of the prisoner’ chamber P* 

“ How should I know 'P I was fully occupied with my 
daughter, whom X had seen for three months,” 
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Recollect yourself.” 

“ All, yes; I think 1 remember.” 

«Wh,atr ^ ’ 

” Hie young girl came out.** 

** Marie Therese P” 

"Yes,” ^ \; 

** Bid she speak to your daughter T* 

«No.”, 

“ Your daughter restored nothing to her F* 

“No.” 

“ Bid ehe pick up nothing from the ground P*^ 

“ My daughter ?” 

" Ko, the daughter of Marie Antoinette P” 

“ She picked uip her pocket handkerchief.” 

**Ah! malheurense!” cried Maurice. 

And he rushed towards the string of a bell which he 
pulled violently. It was an alarm bell. 


CHAPTER XI. 

TSJ& BILLST. 

The other two municipal guards came up haatOy. A 
detachment of the post accompanied them^ doors 
were shut, and two sentinels Intercepted the egresd from 
each chamber. 

^ What do you want, Monsieur?” said the Queen to 
Maurice when he entered. “ I was retiring to bed, when, 
five minutes since, the Citizen Municipal suddenly forced 
his entrance into my chamber, without informing me what 
Ve desired.” 

“Madame,” said Maurice, bowing, “it is not my 
colleague who desires anything from you,' it is myself” 

“ You, Monsieur P” demanded Marie Ant^ette, pok¬ 
ing at Maurice, whose courteous behaviour had intoired 
her with almost gratitude; “ and wh^ do you deslrt r” 

“ I re(|uest you will be kind enough to show me the 
lettm* you were concealing in your pocket when I shWed 
just now,.,” 

MadaiUe Boyale imd Madame EUzahefth trembled. The 
Queen turned very pale. ' > 

“ You are Muniieur j 1 eonoealed aothingj” 
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** SToti lie, Auetrian,” otied Agricola. 

Maurice <julofely plac^ his band on the arm of his 
colleague. ' 

“One moment, m/ dear colleague,** said he; “leave me 
to spealc tp the citoyenne, I am a little bit of a lawjrcr.*’ 

“ Go on then, but you will not contrive it; movmeu !” 

“ ToU hove <toncealed a letter, ri feenn e.!** said idaurme, 
austerely; *• now it is necessary wesnould see this letter.” 

“ But what letter ?** 

“ Thii letter that TiBon*8 daughter brought you, and 
which the citoyenne, your daughter*’ (Maunce alluded to 
the young nnneoss), “ picked up with her pocket hand- 
kerchiet” 

The three femides looked at each other with terror* 


“ But, Monsieur, this is worse than tyranny,” said the 
Queen; “these women! these women!” 

“Do not mistake,’* said Maurice, with firmness; “we 
are neither judges nor executioners, we are overseers; 
Jhat is to say, your fellow citizens, commissioned to guard 
you. We have our order; to violate it is treason. Citizen, 
I pray you to give me the letter you have concealed.” 

“ Messieurs,” said the Queen, with much hauteur, 
“ since you are overseers, search, and deprive us of our rest 
to-night as usual.” 

“God forbid we should lay our hands upon these 
women. I am now going to inform the comuiuno, and 
await its orders; but you cannot retire to bed, you must 
sleep upcm these fauteuils , if you please, and we must 
guard you. If necessary^^hey will search you.* ’ 

“ What is the matter ?” said Tisou’s wife, appearing at 
. the door quite bewildered. 

“ It is this, citoyenne,” said Maurice, “ that by lending 
yourself to treaspnable pracMces, you will debar yourself 
rrona seeing your daughter any more.” 

“ yrom seeing my dauj^ter ? What do you tell me 
then, citizen,” demanded Tison’s wife, who could not yet 
com]^h^d.why she was not to see her daughter. 

“ I tell you, that your daughter did not come hut«i» to 
see you* but to btihg a letter to the Citoyenne Capet; and, 
therefoie, ihe witt, return here no mmre.” 

“But if she does not come here, I shall not be able to 
•ee her, as we are forhidd^ to go out.” 

f 2 
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“ This time you have no one to blame but yourselJp^lt 
was your fault,” said Maurice. 

Oh !” screamed the poor woman, “ why do you say it 
is my fault ? Nothing haa happmed, 1 teU you. If 1 
thought anything wouldhappen, woe to you, Marie Antoi- 
iiette; you should pay dearly for it.” And the ei^pi^ted _ 
woman shook her nst at the Queen. ^ 

Threaten no one,” said Maurice; “ but rather gain hy 
kindness what we demand, for you are a woprian, and- the 
Citoyenne Marie Antoinette, who is herself a m§^|her, will 
take pity on you. To-morrow your daughter will be ar¬ 
rested—to-morrow imprisoned ; then, if they discover 
anything, and you know that when they choose they 
always can do so, she is lost, and also her companion.” 

The woman Tison, who had listened to Maurice with tor- 
rided credulity, turned wildly towards the Queen. 

“You hear, Antoinette? My daughter! It is you 
who will ruin my child!” 

The Queen in her turn appeared bewildered, not by the 
fury whicli sparkled in the eyes of her female gaoler, but 
by the despair le gi ble there. “ Come, Madame Tison,” said 
she, “ 1 have somettung to say to you.” 

“ Holloa! N 0 caiolery; there are not too many of us,” 
said Maurice’s colleague. “ Before the municipality— 
always before the municipality.” 

“Never mind, Citizen Agricola,” said Maurice; “ pro¬ 
vided the permission comes from us, it does not matter i i 
what fashion.” 

“ You arc right, Citizen Maurice, but -- ” 

“ Let us pass behind the glazed partition, Citizen Agri- 
cola; and if you think with me, we will turn our backs, 
" and I am cei*tain the individual for whom we evince this 
consideration will not make us ropent it.” 

The Queen heard these words, intended for her to hear, 
and cast upon the young man a look of grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment. Maurice carelessly turned his head, and 
walked to the other side of the glazed partition. Agricola 
followed him. 

**^Yoa see this Queen,” said he to Agricola t “ as a Queen 
she is very culpable, air a woman she is, high-minded 
and dignified. They destroyed the crown~woe to the 
model.” 

“ Sac rebl eu! ymi speak well, Oitusen Maurice; 1 love to 
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listen ia you and your friend Tison. Is this also poetry 
you are reciting ?’* 

Maurice smiled. 

During this conversation, the scene which Maurice had 
anticipated was passing on the other side. 

The v^oman l^son approached the Queen. 

“ Madame,V said the Queen, “your despair grieves me. 
I do liot wish to deprive you of your daughter~that would 
be too cruel; but do you consider, that by doing what 
these men require, your child will be equally lost T* 

“ Do as they tell you,’* cried the woman j ** do as 
they say.” 

But first, at least, hear what the question is.** 

“ What the question is ?” demanded the woman, with 
an almost savage curiosity. 

“ Your daughter brought a friend with her.’* 

“ Yes, an artificiel, like herself. She did not like to 
come alone, beeause of the soldiers. This friend com¬ 
mitted a letter to your daughter—^your daughter let it 
fall. Marie, who was passing, picked ifrtip. It is, doubt¬ 
less, a paper of no consequence, but still one upou which 
evil-minded people might put a bad construction. Has 
not the Municipal just told you, if they wish to do so, 
they can do so ?” 

“ What next ? What next ?’* 

“ Well, this is all; you wish me to send back this paper 
—do you wish me to sacrifice a friend, without perhaps 
benefiting your daughter ?” 

“ D© as, they say,” cried the woman; “ do as they 
say.” 

“ But if thw paper implicates your daughter,” said the 
Queendo you understand ?*’ 

« My. daughter is, like myself, a ^od patriot,” cried the 
hous^eeper. “ Dieu-Meroi. The Tisons arc w’cll known. 
Do what they tell you.” 

” Mnn Dieu!” said the Queen; what can I say to 
convinae you ?’* 

“ My child, I want them to return me ray child,*’ cried 
Tison’s wife, stamping her feet. “ Give me the paper, 
Antoiimtte, give me the paper.” 

“ There it is, Madame.” And the Queen tendered a 
paper ta the wretched creature, which she srized, and held 
joyfully above her head, crying: 







** Comd here^ come hem, Mmiic^pais. X hete 

the ]|^per; take it, aiid gi^e me' my ohM.*’ 

“You would sacriiice otir firieudsi my siet^,” eaid 1 C» 
dame Elhsabeth. \ ^ 

“ No, my sistw’* replied the 1 

only saerifiee oureeiTes. This paper Implioa^ea ao 
At the cries of the woman ^soi^ Mauri?^ aad hia col¬ 
league came towards her, iirhen she immedmtelj held out 
the paper to them. They o^ned and read— 

“ A L’OHent! a^ain an old friend.'* 

Maurice had no sooner cast his eyes on this paper than 
he Btarted. The writing was not quite unknorm to him. 

“ Mon Bieu!” cried he; “ can it b© that oi Oene^ve ? 
but no, it is impossible; and 1 am mad. It resembles 
hers, certainly; but what communication cpn shehave with 
the Queen.” 

Ho turned round, and obseiwed that Marie Antoinette 
was watching him attentively. As for the woman Tison, 
as she awaited her fate, she devoured Maurice with her eyes. 

“ You have done a good action,” said he, to Tison’s wife j 
“ and you, citoyenne, a great one,” addressing the Queen. 

“* Then, Monsieur,” replied MarieAntoinette^ “followf my 
example. Bum this paper, and you will perform a dbari- 
table one.” 


“You are joking, Austrian,” said Agricola, “Burn a 
paper that may perhaps enable us to discover a whole 
covey of aristocrats ? Ma foi I no; that would be too 
iGnueh like blockheads.’* 

“ Bo, what ? Bum it 1—That might compromise my 
daughter,** said the woman Tison. 

“ I believe you; your daughter and some others,** said 
Agricola, taking the paper the hands of S9b|Qidee, 
wMch, had he been alone, would most assuredly hscyo bw 
destroyed. , , s - , 7 ^., 

Ten minutes afterwards, the lett^ was daposite^%n 
the bureau of the membem of the OoxurnunOr a^ 
mented upon in various ways. " '. 

“ * A TBiient—^an pld fdend.’ What the dfvtl can this 
mean f ” a voice. , I 

“ Pardieu 1 ” repU^ a ge^i^apher j ^ 'Iftat is 

clear enough. BoH^ is a little town xi^Brittanyi'^uaied 
between vannes and Qu^pesi',** - - 
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** Morbleo I bucn the town, if it be true 

tbat it shelters a>ri^omts, <ir4o ke^ watch upon the 
Au^snan*^* ) 

It It the more dangerouis/’ aat^ mother, *'that Lorimt 
being a.i^^t^Aort, they might establi^ oommunicaldoA with 
3Bn^an4’^ 

1 propose/’ said a third, that a mandate be forwarded 
to Lomnt, idtat an inquiry may be inade/* 

This^ prepQsitioii made tim minority smile, but excited 
the minority; they decreed a mandate should he sent to 
Lorient to watoh ^ aristomats. 

Idatmce had been infonued o^the consultation. 

I think it may perhaps mean the Bast,*’ said be, but 
1 am quite sure it is not m Brittany.’’ 

The next day the Queen, who, as we have previously 
said, would no more enter the gardeii, to avoid passing the 
door of the apartment where her husband had been imprU 
soned, requested permission to ascend the tower to i^kc 
the air, with her daughter and Madame Elizabeth. |ler 
wish was instantly acceded to; but Maurice followed her, 
and mounting the iftairs, ensconsced himself behind a little 
turret; there, concealed, he awaited the result of the letter 
of the preceding evening. The Queen at drst w^ed in- 
different^ with Madame Elizabeth and her daughter^ then 
stopped, whilst the two princesses continued their prome¬ 
nade ; then turned towards the “ infest,’* and observed very 
attentiydiy a house, at the windows of whitdi were visible 
several persons.. One of the number held a white pocket- 
handk^mhief. 


Mauriee, on his part, dmw a telescope from his pocket, 

. and wh^ he adjusted it, the Queen made a quick move¬ 
ment, to request those at the window to retire; but 
Mauidni kitd already remarked the head of a man, with 
and ;.n«de complexion, whose salutation was so 
respd^f^^ as alipost to border on humility. Behind this 
young^^kU} appeared to be hve or six and twenty 
years 4 ^ age, a ^man Trained partially concealed from 
view, ^BiEaUrice directed his glass towards her, and thought 
he reougnised i^f^vieve. Immediately the female, who 
also hllpi m her ha^ drew back, draggih|^.tbe 
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retircid ai tbe signal givjen him by the Queen ? Maurice 
waited a 'moment to «ee ^ thie young man, and woman 
would reappear; but seeing the window remain unoccupied, 
he recommended the strictest vigilance to his colleague, 
Agricola, quickly descended the staircase, and went to lie 
in ambu^at the angle of La Eue Pdrtefoin,to see if tliey 
came out of the house. It was in vain; no one appeared. 
He could not resist the suspidon which had entered his 
mind at the moment the companion of Tison’s daughter 
had persisted in maintaining so obstinate asilenca :^aurice 
directed his course towai-ds the old Eue St. Jacques^ where 
he arrived, bewildered by jjjie strangest suspicions, ^ubts, 
and feara. When he entered, Oenevieve, attired in a adfite 
morning dress, was seated under, an arbour of jasmine, 
where they were accustomed to take their breakfast. She, 
as usual, accorded Maurice a friendly greeting,-and invited 
him to take a cup of chocolate with her. Dixmer, on his 
part, who had in the meantime arrived, expressed the 
greatest joy at meeting Maurice at this unexpected hour 
of the day; but before he pennitted Maurice to take the 
cup of chocolate he had accepted (idwAys enthusiastically 
attached to his trade), he insisted that his friend the 
Secretary to the “Section Lepelletier,” should make a tour 
through the manufactory with him, Maurice consented. 

“ My dear Maurice,” said he, “ I have important new's 
for you.” * 

“ Political asked Maurice, always occupied with one 
idea. 

“Ah! dear citizen,” said l^xmer, smiling, and taking 
the young man’s arm, “ do you think we trouble ourselves 
about politics? No, no; relating to buamess, I)ieu 
mcrci.* My honoured friend, Morand, who, as you know, 
is a celebrated chemist, has discovered the secret of stain¬ 
ing leather redin an unequalled manner, that is to fay, 
unalterable, a process never discovered till now. It is 
this colour I want to show you. Besides, you will see 
Morand at work ; he is quite an * artiste.’ ” 

Mourioe did not exactly comprehend how making a red 
dye constituted an * artiste;* but nevertheless accepted 
his oSer, and followed Bkmer acres the tan-yards, and 
ill a separate sort of office saw the Citizen Morand at 
work. He wore blue spectacles, was in his working-dress, 
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and seemed fully occupied in chan^g a skin from dirty 
white to purple. Hie hands and arms, visible under bis 
sleeves, which were turned up, were red to the elbow. 

He nimrely moved his head to Maurice, so entirely was 
he preoccupied. 

“ Well, Citizen Morand,” said Dixmer, what say we ?’* 

“ We shall gain 100,000 livres by this process alone; 
but 1 have not slept for eight days^ and these acids have 
afffected my sight.” 

Maurice left Dixmer with Morand, and joined Genevieve, 
inurmujing softly, “ It must be confessed the trade of muni¬ 
cipal ftupifies the hero ! About eight days in the Temple, 
one might fancy oneself an aristocrat, and denounce oneself. 
Good&xmer! Brave Morand! Sweet Genevieve!” 

And for an instant they suspected me. Genevieve 
awaited Maurice with a sweet smib, calculated to make 
him forget all his latent cause for susjjicioh. She was as 
usual sweet, amiable, and charming. The hours passed in 
Genevieve’s society were those only in which Maurice 
could he said really to exist. 

At fdl other times he was infected with that fever, 
which might be termed the fever of ’93, by which Paris 
was separated into two camps, and existence rendered a 
perpetual combat. Towards noon he quitted Genevieve, 
and returned to the Tower of the Temple. 

At the extremity of La Rue iJaintc-Avoye, he eucoun- 
tei'ed Louis, now relieved from guard. He left the ranks 
and came to meet Maurice, who still wore upon his coun¬ 
tenance the impicsB of the happiness he enjoyed in 
the society of the lovely Genevieve. 

“Ah!” saidLouis,cordially shaking his friend by the hand^ 

*< In vahi yon seek your auguish 
' Wttbia your heart to hide, 

\^1 know for whom you ksgmsb, 
d^'or whom so long you’ve sigh^; 

AVithiu your heai't, witlun your eyes, 

Love reigns, and triumphs lu his prize.*' 

Maulice put his hand in his pocket to search for the 
Vcy. This was the method ho adopted to put a stop to 
i.is fri^d’s poetical vein. But he saw the movement, knd 
ran aWay, laughing. “AprC^os,” said Louis, retrying 
Tis steps, “you have three days more at the Temple; I 
recommend the little Capet to your care.” 
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CHATI^ 

OHAPTEB Xli 

In' £Eict Maurice for some time had e3[^eri6]3ee^, W 
mixture of h»])pineas and miae^. It is alu^# 
t^ cornm^eemeut of ^'-des jffahd^' pl^ssiosui/’' Mis ditily 
occupation at the Section liepelletier, his ^venin^ 
to the old Kuc Saint* Jacques, and some occariunid visits 
the club of the Themopylea, filled up lus'daya, - 
He did not dissi iuufate. He knew that \lo see 
Genevieve daily waT’to"^'imbibe large draughts of Ipve 
unaccompanied by hope. Genevieve was a woiuan of 
retired manners and pleasing appearance, who would 
frankly tender her hand to a friend, and woidd innocently 
approach his face with her lips, with the confidence of a 
sister, and the ignorance of a ves^ . before whom the 
words of love appear as Ulaspheniy^ 

Thus in the purest dreams that the first siyle of 
Raphael has traced upon the canvas is a Madonna with 
smiling lips, chaste eyes, and heavenly expression. It is 
necessary to borrow from the divine pupil of Pen^poo 
to portray the likeness of Genevieve. 

In the midst of fiowers, sho^imbibed tbeir freshness and 
perfume; isolated by the occupatibnpf her husband, and 
by her husband himself, she appeared to Maurice eacli 
time he saw her l&e a living enigma, of wliich he eould 
not divine the meaning, and dare not ask it. One evening 
when» as usual, he remained alone with her, they woto 
both seated at the same window by which he had entered, 
a few nights since, with so little ceremony; the perfume' 
of the lUacs in full bloom floated upon the soft, breeve 
that had succeeded the radiant sunset. 

After a long silence, Maurice, having during this silence 
followed the intelligent and holy eye of OenevieYe as she 
watched the appearance of the stars in the azure vault of 
heaven, ventured to inquire concerning the gr^t dis¬ 
parity between herself and husband, ^he so ynqng^ and 
he al^ady past the middle age ; she « q .while 

every^ing around announced him a man of imer^pr birth 
and edui^tiim; she so refined in her tastes, wmle her 
husband had not; an idea beyond his manufaotm'y. 

“ Here, at the abode of a master tanner, are .harp, piano, 
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* to be yoiir own. 

How is it41at thi9 ^ristoor^qy wbioS I detest in others 
I adore in you P^* , . i 

Henev^e dzed upon Hatudce a look iiill of eandour. 

“ Thank^,’*^ said she, ** for this inquiiy; it proves to me 
you have not sought hufonnation conoeming me from any 
one else/* 

Never! madame,** said Hauriee} I have a devoted 
friend who would die for me; 1 have a himdred comrades 
ready to follow wherever X may lead them; but among all 
these hearts, when a woman is concerned, and above all, 
such a woman as Genevieve, I know but of one I would 
trust, and that one is myself.'^ 

** Thanks, Mauriee,” said the young woman, ** 1 will 
myself tell you all you desire to know.*’ 

“Your maiden name first,” said Maurice. “I only 
know* your married one at present.” 

Genevieve detected the selfishness of love in this ques¬ 
tion, and smiled. ^ 

“ Genevieve du Treilly,” said she. 

Maurice repeated, “ Genevieve du Treilly.” 

“ My family,” continued Genevieve, “ was ruined after 
tiio American war, in which both my father and elder 
brother bad taken part.” 

“Both gentlemen?” stud Maurice. 

“No, no,” said Genevieve, blushing^ 

“ And yet you said your maiden name was Genevieve 
du Treilly.** 

“ My fwnilj, Monsieur Maurice, was rich, but not noble.” 

“ You ehai^nge me,” said the young man, smiling. 

“ Oh! no, no,” replied Genevieve. “ In America my 
'father was connected with the father of Monsieur Moranu. 
Monsieur l>ixmer was mana^ng man to Monsieur Morand. 
We were ruined, and Monsieur Mqrand, knowing thid} 
Monrieur Hizmer was a man oi independent fortune, pre¬ 
sented him to my father, who in his turn presented him 
to me. 

“ I saw he had beforehand, formed a resolution of may- 
riage, X timdersto<^ it was the wish of my family* X #d 
not love, j^iiher had I evm* any one, and ! 
him. ^ ' '' 

“ I have how bqen Bixmeris wife for three yibrs, and I 
am bound to say ho has proved to me so good and excel- 
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lent a hti&band, that notwithstand.wg the dii&re&ee ‘of 
taste and the disparity of age, I have never even for a. mo« 
inent expca-ienced the slightest feeling of r^^.*’ 

“But,” said Maurice, “when you married Monsieur 
Bixmer he was not at the head of this manufactory*” 

“ No, we lived at Blois. After the lOfch of A^ust 
Monsieur Dixmer purchased this house and the adjoining 
workshops, and that 1 might not be annoyed by the work¬ 
men, and to spare me the sight of many things repulsive 
to a person of my habits, which are, as you lobserved, 
Maurice, a little aristocratic, he gave me this pavilion, 
where I live alone retired, gratifying my various fancies 
and desires, and happy when a friend like yourself, Mauri' e, 
comes either to distract or partake in my reveries.” 

And Genevieve tendered her hand to Maurice, which 
he ardently kissed. Genevieve blushed slightly. 

“Now, my friend,*' said the young woman, drawing 
away her hand, “you know how I became the wife of 
Monsieur Bixmer,’* 

“ Yes,” said Maurice, regarding Genevieve with great 
attention; “but you have not told me how Monsieur 
Morand came to be associated with your husband.” 

“ Oh! that is very simple,” said Genevieve. “ Monsieur 
Bixmer had, as 1 have told you, some fortune, but still not 
sufficient iio engage alone in a large concern like this. The 
son of Monsieur Morand, his protector, as 1 have before 
said, this friend of my father, you will remember, provided 
half the funds, and as he possesses a good knowledge of 
chemistry, he devotes himself to various improvements 
with the energy you have remarked, and, thanks to which, 
the business of Monsieur Bixmer has extended con¬ 
siderably.” 

“ Monsieur Morand is also a great friend of yours, is ho 
nut, Madame sajd Maurice. 

“ Monsieur Morand is a noble hearted being, one of the 
worthiest men in existence,” gravely replied Genevieve, 

“ If he has given you no other proofs,” saiU Maurice, a 
little piqued at the importance accorded by Genevieve to 
the young man, the p^ner of her husband, “ than dividing 
the expenses of this establishment with Monsieur Bixmer, 
and inventing a new odiouf for the morocco, ahow me to 
say you rather overrate his merits.” 
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**Ile has giirsn liio mai^ other proofs, monsieur," said 
Genevieve., 

He is young, is he not ?" said Mauriqe, ** His wear^ 
ing green, spectacles renders it difficult to tell his age." 

“He is diirty-five." 

“ You have kn*Own him, then, a long time 

“ Froiti infancy." 

Maurice bit his lips; he had always suspected Mmrand 
loved Genevieve. 

“ Oh I” said Maurice, “ that explains his familiarity with 
you.” 

" It seems to me, monsieur,” said Genevieve, smiling, 
“ that this familiarity, which at least is only that of a 
friend, does not need any explanation.” 

“ Oh! pardon me, madame, you know all affectionate na¬ 
tures are jealous, and my friendship was jealous of that you 
appear to feel for Monsieur Morand.” 

He was silent. Genevieve also remained silent. There 
were no more questions to-day respecting Morand, and 
Maurice quitted Genevieve, more than ev^ in love, for he 
was jealous. 

So blinded was the young man by his passion, that he 
had not remarked, during the recital of Genevieve, many 
gaps, much hesitation, and many concealments, which, al¬ 
though at the moment had escaped his notice, now returned 
to his memory, and strangely tortured him; and then he 
might not be able to secure to himself the liberty allowed 
him by Dixmer, of conversing with Genevieve as often and 
as long as he pleased, and in solitude, as they now found 
themselves every evening; and more, not only had he be¬ 
come a constant and expected guest at the house—^not only 
remained in perfect security with Genevieve, who seemed 
guarded by her angelic purity from any advances on the 
part of the young man, but he now escorted her in all the 
excursions made from time to time in that quarter. In 
the midst of this established intimacy one thing sur¬ 
prised him. The more be sought (perhaps the better to 
watch his sentiments for Genevieve) the friendship of Mo¬ 
rand, by whose genius, notwithstanding his prejudice, he 
felt himselt' captivated, and whose pleasing manners won 
him'tnore and mure every day, the greater the inclmarion 
evinced by this whimsical man to avoid him. 
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Of cdmplai&ed bitteify ^ GemVieve; for 

he did not doubt but that Mon^ bad decerned io 
him a rival, and ^iorefore bis conduot w ^imted by 
jealoasy. ; ^ ; 

^^Thecltmen Hbrand hates me,** iaid 
Genevieve, ‘ ’'■<!. ” , 

** You ?’* said Genevieve, with a look of Mimisbrnent. 
“You—Monsieur Morand hate youf** ^ 

“ Yes; I am sure of it.’* 

“ And why shotdd he hate you f** ^ t 

“ Do you wish me to tell you ?** csried Maurice. 

“ Without doubt,** replied Genevieve. 

“ Well, then, because I—^** ^ * , 

Maurice stopped; he was going to say, “because I love 
you.” 

“ I cannot tell you why,’* replied Maurice, colouring. 
The fierce RepubUcan near Genevieve was timid and con¬ 
fused as a youn^ girl. 

Gknevieve snaiied. 

“ Say,** replied she, “ there is no sympathy between you, 
and 1 may perhaps believe you. You possess an ardent 
mind, an ambitious spirit, are a man of birth and education, 
while Morand is a merchant grafted on a chenust. He is 
timid and retiring. It is this timidity that deters him 
irom taking the first step towards your acquaintance.*’ 

“ And who ashs him to make the first advance towards 
mef 1 have made fifty to him, and he has never responded.*’ 

“ What is it, then ?” said Genevieve. 

Maurice chose to remain silent. 

The day after this conversation with Genevieve, he ar¬ 
rived there at two o'clock in the affcernoon, and found her 
ready dressed to go out. “ Welcome,” said she; “ you will 
act as myjchevalier P” 

“ Where are we going, then P” demanded Maurice. 

“ I am going to Auteuil. It will be a delightful excur¬ 
sion. 1 mean to walk part of the way. Our carriage will 
convey us in the barrier, where it wifi wait for us. ' We 
wiU then walk to Auteuil, and when X have finished my 
busiiiess there, we will return to take—^ 

jo»r .ii 

The two young people went out^ Beyond Bassy the 








' the^ 4 qw& :«fti}&tered along slowly ’ 

and conilf^ted ih<df journey on 
On A^ut&ut!) ’OeueYieVe stoppi^^ 

“ Walt ft** toe,** said ^ehe, ** at tlie entrance to the park, 
when 1^ l^aye I will rijom you.” 

“ Where are you going, then demanded Maurice. 

To a'^eua*s house.* ’ 

“ Where I cannot accompany you?** 

Gunevkye smiliiii^ly shook her head. 

^ Itopoaslhle!*’ said she. 

Maurice bit his lips. 

Very well,” ssdd he; “ ,I will wait.” , . 

“Ahl what?” said Genevieye. 

“ Nothing,** replied Maurice. *‘ Shall you be long ?** 

“ If I had thought it would inconvenience you, Maurice, 
if I had known you w^ere engaged,’* said Genevieve, “ I 
would not have requested you to do me the slight favour 
to accompany me to-day. I might have asked—’* 
“Monsieur Morand,’*^ interrupted Mau^fto, sharply. 
“Ko, you are aware Monsieur Morand is at the manu¬ 
factory at Bambouillet, and does not return till this 
evening.”, 

“ Then to what do I owe the preference P” 

** Maurice,” said Genevieve, softly, “ J. cannot keep the 
person I came to see waiting; but if 1 am the least con¬ 
straint upon your return to Paris, only send hack the 
carriage.’. 

“ No, no, madame,” replied Maurice, quickly, “ I am at 
your iemce.” He bowed to Genevieve, who, sighing 
softly, proceeded on her way, and entered Auteuil, 

Maurice went to the appointed place, and continued 
‘ walking backwards and forwards with long impatient 
strides, cutting with his cane, like Tarquin, all the 
neads of the weeds, and fiowers of the thistles, which he 
found upi^ the road; and this road being narrow and 
rd^fi^ie^ him at full lib^ty to trace and retrace his 
footsteps aa oft&i as ho pleased. And what occupied his 
thoughts ?' The desire to know whether Genevieve loved 
him or not* Her manner to him was that of a frien^ or 
sister, ]^ut lie felt this was not Sufficient. He loy^lher 
with s^' mtire love. She had become his sole thought by 
day, hk renewed dream by night. At one time, hi only 
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asked to seo her agfdQ; he now reared her to love h^m/ 
Genevieve was al^ent for &n hoiorj whi^ to him Wl 
appealed an age; when he saw her retain^g with a 
smile upon her lips, Mauriee, on the eontrto^^ went to 
meet her with a frowning brow. 

Genevieve, smiling, took his arm. ' j| 

“Here I am,” said shof “pardon, me, itnU, for 
having made you wait,” 

Maurice only replied by a bow; and they th^ entered 
a shady lane, which, by a winding path, conducted them 
into the high road. 

It was one of those delicious evenings in spring, when 
every plant sends its fragrance on hi^h, when every bird 
either seated on the branches, or skipping from spray to 
spray, warbles its songs of praise to God; one of those 
evenings that seem destined to live for ever in our 
memory. Maurice was silent, Genevieve pensive. She 
pluclced with one hand flowers for a bouquet, the. other 
rested on the arm of Maurice. 

“ What is the, matter with you ?” said he, all at once, 
to Genevieve; “ and what makes you so sad to-day ?” 

Genevieve might have answered—my happiness. She 
regarded him tenderly. 

“ But you,” aaid she, “ are you not more than usually 
sad to-day?” 

“ I,” said Maurice, “ have reason to be sad; I am un¬ 
happy ; but you-” 

“ You unhappy ?” 

“ Doubtless; do you not perceive sometimes fmm my 
tremulous tones how much I suffer P Does it not often 
happen, when I am talking with you, or your husband, I 
am compelled suddenly to seek the air, b^use 1 feel as 
if my heart would burst ?” ‘ 

“ But,” demanded Genevieve, embarrassed, *Howhat 
do you attribute this suffering f” 

“ If 1 were an affected lady,” said Maurice, attempting 
a laugh, “ 1 should say it was a nervous attache*** 

“ And at this moment do you suffer ?” 

“ Mudi,” said Maurice. 

“ Let us return, then.’^’ 

“What, already, madame ?” 

“ Without doubt.” 



“Tras/* said Mie young man; forgot Housicui 
Morand a^uld return fromHambo^let this eTening; and 
it is ^proaehing/* ^neTieve look^ at him re* 

proaehi^4jiy*' 

“Ohl again/* said she. 

“ Wfe^ then did you, the other day, favour me with so 
high an eulogium on Monsieur Morand P It is your own 
fault.’* 

** How long is it since, to people we esteem/* demanded 
Genevieve, ** we may not express our real opinion of ifn 
estimable man ?” “ 

“ It must be a very lively esteem to cause you to acce 
lerate your pace, as you at this moment are doing, for 
fear of being too late by a few minutes.” 

“ You are to-day absolutely unjust, Maurice. Have I 
not passed part of the day with you P” 

" You are right; and I am indeed too exacting,” replied 
Maurice, subduing his impetuosity. *‘Let us return to 
meet Monsieur Morand.” 

Genevieve felt her anger pass from her mind to her heart. 

“Yes,” said she; “let us return to Monsieur Morand. 
He at least is a friend who never causes me pain.** 

“ They are, indeed, valuable friends,” said Maurice, 
“ and I, fw my part, should like a few such.” 

They were now upon the high road ; the horizon crim¬ 
soned as the departing rays of the setting sun glistened 
upon the gilt mouldings of the dome des Invalides. A 
star, which on the previous evening had attracted the at¬ 
tention of Genevieve, sparkled in the azure of heaven. Gene¬ 
vieve quitted Maurice's arm with melancholy submission. 

“ Why have you made me suffer ?” said she. 

‘ “ Ah r* said Maurice; “ I am not so clever as some 
people, and do not know how to make love.” 

“ Maurice!” said Genevieve. 

“ Oh, madame, if he is certainly so worthy and so just 
he, ought n(A to suffer.” 

Genevieve again placed her wliite hand within the power 
fid arm of Maurice. 

“ I pray you,”, said, she, in an altered tone, “ to speak no 
more; toepeaknomore!” , • . ' 

“ And why is that ?” 

** Because your voice makes me ill.** 

Q 
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** You are displeased with everything, even my ?’* 

** Be sifent, I conjure ydu^** 

“ I will obey y<®, ffldaine.*’ Aun^eimo^uons yo^g 
man passed his hand over his faoc,d&mp with |^ph%tion. 

Genevieve saw that ho really snffei^ed. *»<T^sre,iay 
friend, Maurice,” said Genevieve, loc4?ijig at ihi'htftaly; 
do not deprive me of your valuable frienMIl*,*^ . 
f* Oh! you wotiid not long regret it,” said Mmnce, 
“You are mistaken,” said Genevieve, "I,«hotdd mgret 
it very Ibng, and for ever.” . y% 

“Genevieve! Genevieve!” cried Maurice, **have pity 
upon me.” 

Genevieve shuddered. It was the first toe Maurice 
had uttered her name in these passionate accents, 

“And now,” continued Maurice, “since you have divined 
me, let me tell you all, Genevieve, for might you kill me 
with a look, I have been silent too long} I will speak, 
Genevieve.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the young woman, “ I have supplicated 
you in the name of our friendship to remain silent; I still 
pray you to do so, if not for my sake, for your own. Not 
another word; in the name of jHeaven! not another word.” 

“ Friendship, friendship! if it be a friendship like this 
you profess for me, that you feel for Monsieur Horand, I 
wish for no more of your friendship—I, Genevieve, r^uire 
more than others.” 

“ Enough,” said Madame Dixmer, with the gesture of 
a queen, “ enough. Monsieur Lindey; here is our carriage, 
please to conduct me to my husband^s house.” 

Maurice trembled with fever and emotion when Gene¬ 
vieve, to rejoin the carriage, which indeed was only d few 
paces distant, placed her hand on his arm. 

They both entered the carriage} Genevieve took the 
front seat, and Maurice the one opposite. They traversed 
Paris without either one or tiie other having uttered a 
word. Only, all the way, Genevieva had hell her hand* 
kerchief before her ©yes. When they 6ut®^®d the building, 
Dixmer was occupied in his counting-house, li^^ct'and bad 
just re^rned fi^m EamboulUet, and was ohUn^g his 
di^. Genevieve held dht hi^ hahd to Matiice, as she 
entered her chamb^, 

“ Adieu I Maurice, you have >vished it.” 
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isid m>^ing, but widked dk«otlj to the mauteb 
pieoe, \VMe bui^g il ^rtraltr of G^^viev^. He aMeatljr 
kissed it^ bie heart, replaced ii*, and went out. 

without knowing how be arrived 
there | k^.liad through Paris without eeeing any* 

thing, hea^g anything; all that surrounded him 

appear^'likb a di^m ; he was unable to account for his 
actions, hut words, or the seniaments which induced th^. 
There «re moments when the most serene spirits snccutnb 
under the violence of their own emotions. 

It was, as we have said, rather a race than a return, on 
the part of Maurice. He undressed himself without the 
assistance of his valet-de-chambre, neither replied to his 
cook, who displayed his supper duly pr^ared for him, but 
taking the day’s letters from the table, he read them all, 
one atter the other, without comprehending a single word. 
The burmng jealousy, that intoxication of reason, was not 
yet dissipated. At ten o’clock, Maurice mechanicaliy sought 
his bed, as, indeed, he had done everythin]^*' else since his 
parting with Genevieve. 

If Maurice in his cooler moments had been told of this 
extraordinary behaviour in another, he would not have 
been able to comprehend it, but would have considered him 
mad to have pursued this desperate conduct, totidly un¬ 
authorised either by too much reserve or too much 
“ abandon” on the part of Genevieve. He now only felt 
this was a terrible blow to all his hopes, of which he had 
never even to himself rendered an account, and upon which, 
vague BA. they were, reposed ^1 his visions of happiness, 
dreams which like an nnseizable vapour floated shapelessly 
towards the horizon, and th^e disappe^ed. Thus it hap* 
pened,^ as In similar cases, that Maurice, stunned by this 
bkw, dropped asleep directly he found himself in bed, where 
he remained free from ail senthnent till the morrow. He 
was awakened by the noise of the otioial opening the door, 
who eaxsN^ as usual to unclcMie the windows, which opened 
upon a large garden, and to bring some flowers. 

At that rime, in the year ’03, much attention was paid 
to the eultorii of foi^d flowers, ^d Maurice 
alI€oVretlti I' bbt np# without even bestowing a glance ^dn 
them^'he i^lf raibNBd his heavy head, and suppdrthig it cfn 
his hand,on^voured to recall the ©vents of the preceding 
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evening. Mauiice asked himself, without being able to 
account for it, the cause of this mad felly; the sole cause 
WM jealousy of Morand; but the monaeut was certainly 
^^ly chosen to amuse himself by being jealous of a man, 
when this man was at Bambouillet, and whilst enjoying a 
tSfe-a-tete with the woman one loves, surrounded by the 
most enchanting scenery, on one the lovely days of 
^rlng. It was not suspicion of the inmates at the 
house at Auteuil, where Genevieve had remained^^ hour, 
no, the incessant torment of his life was the id^a that 
Morand loved. Genevieve, and yet, singular, fantasy of 
the brain, strange combination of caprice, not a geE^ure, 
a look, not even a word from Dixmer’s partner had afforded 
the slightest grounds for this belief. The voice of the 
valet-de-chambre aroused him from this reverie. 

“ Citizen,” said he, showing him the open letters on the 
table, “ have you selected those you wish to keep, or i^all 
they all be burned ?” 

“ Burn what ?” said Maurice. 

“ The letters the citizen read last night, before he retired 
to bed.” 

Maurice could not remember having read one. 

“Bum all,” said he. 

“ Here are two days’ letters, citizen,” said the official. 

. He presented a packet of letters to Maurice, and threw 
the others under the grate. Maurice took the letters, felt 
the impression of a. seal, and fancied that he recognised 
the perfume of a friend, and looking over his correspon¬ 
dence he found an envelope and hmidwriting that made 
him tremble. This man, who bravely faced danger, 
trembled before the odour of a lettei*. The official 
preached Maurice to inquire what he would take, but he 
signified a wish to he alone. Maurice tamed imd re¬ 
turned this letter; he felt a presentiment it oontiuned 
nusery for him, and started and trembled before unknown 
misfortune. Having collected all his courage he at length 
opened it, and read as follows 

“ Citizen Maurice,—It has become necessary that we 
should burst these bonds—bonds which, oa- your side, 
affect to exceed the bounds of friendship. You are a man 
of honour, citizen, and imw a night has passf^ simH^ the 
occnrrmiceB of yesterday evening, you ought to coinpre- 
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heud your presence at our house is no longer desir¬ 
able. I leave it to you to excuse yours^f in any way you 
think best to my husband. , On the arrival this day of 
your l^ter to M<^ieur Bixmer, I am convinced 1 shall 
regret the loss of im unfortunate friend, whom all sooial 
propriety will deter me from meeting for the future. 
Adieu for ever.— Oesevietb. 

“ P.S.—The bearer awaits your reply.** 

Maurice called: the valet-de-chambre re-appeared. 

“ Who brought this letter ?’* 

** A citizen commissionaire.’* 

“ Is he waiting ?’* 

“ Yes.’* 

Maurice did not for a moment hesitate, but, partly 
dressing,. seated himself before his writing-desk, and 
taking the first sheet of paper that came to hand (be 
found it had on it the impression of a heart with the name 
of the Section), he wrote:— 

“ Citizen Dixmer,—I respected you,sand I still do so, 
but I cannot visit you any longer.” 

Maurice considered what reason he could assign for not 
visiting Bixmer, and one idea alone presented itself to his 
miud, that which at this epoch occurred to every one. He 
thus continued:— 

** Certain rumours are afloat relative to your lukewarm¬ 
ness in public affairs. 1 h^ve no wish to accuse yon, and 
no mission to defend you. Keceive my respects, and feel 
assured your secrets will remain for ever buried in my heart.” 

Maurice did not even read this letter, written, as we 
have said, under the impression of the first idea that pre¬ 
sented itself. He did not doubt the effect it would pro¬ 
duce. Bixmer, an excellent patriot, as Maurice imsi^ined 
from his eouversafcion at least, would be much grieved at 
receiving it, his wife and Monsieur Morand would no doubt 
influ^ee him not to reply, and forgetfulness would gra¬ 
dually spread itself like a dark veil over the past, laughing 
at the melancholy transformation. Maurice signed and 
sealed his letter, gave it the official, and the commissionaire 
d^mrte^. Then a slight sigh esca^d the E^uUican ^ he 
took his hat and gloves and profleededto the Section. He 
hoped, poor Brutus, to recover his stoicism, hy occU|yiug 
himself with public affairs. These were indeed terrible: 
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May ^a 9 preparing^ ^6 ierrmr whidi^ lilse 
a torrent, precipitated it^ fi*oia height of la HoiS' 

tagne, ^deavoured to carry away dike, i^pdie4 |o it 

hy the Qirondina,. those aodaciotts Jfo^ar^ who had dared 
to demand vengeance for the massacre^ of Se^mher^iand 
to wrestle for an instant to save thOii^e of ^ ' 

Whilst Maurice pursued hie with a lipt^y that 
drove the fever fVom his heart to hie head, m€iseen|^er 
had roiioiitered the old Bue Bt. Jacqu^, filling the dwelling 
there with terror and astonishment. The after 

piling through Genevieve’s liands, was given by her to 
JDixmer. Dixmer opened and read it, without at ^ first 
understanding it *, he then communis ted the contend to 
the citiaen Morand, who supported his bead upon his 
hand. His face was pale as death. In the situation in 
which Bixmer, Morand, and their companions found them¬ 
selves (a situation totally unknown to Maurice,, but which 
our readers have penetrated) this leti^r was like a thunder¬ 
bolt. 

“Is this an upright, lioi^^st mmiF” ashed Bixpier, 
much grieved. 

“ Yes,’^ replied Morand, without the least hesitation. 

“Never mind,” said the advocate for extreme measures, 
“ you see we were very wrong not to kill him.” 

** My friend,” said Louis, “we struggle against violence, we 
hrmid it with the name of crime. We have acted rightly, 
whatever may be the result, in not assassinating this man. 
I again repeat I believe Maurice to possess a noble, 
generous spirit.” 

“ Yes; but if so noble and. generous a spirit belongs to 
this warm republican, perhaps he may regard it in the 
light of a crime* if he has made any discovery, not to‘ 
immolate his own honour, as they say, * on the site of 

“But,” said Morand, “ do you think heknowsanythapg?” 

“Do you not hear? he speaks of secrets buried Id his 
bumhei^* 

, “ These secrets are evidsitJy those confided to Mm by 
pie relatiivei to our contraband f^ansactiona. ^e knd^s no 
others.” t ' 

“ But this interview at Auteuil ? does he ^upect any¬ 
thing ? you know he accompanied, your wife I” 



^ I whd lold to Maurice witl^ her 

as a prcla^on.” 

*5ldstS«i#” said Moraud, “we shaJd soon see if these sur- 
noisw fee true. The turn of our battalion to guard the 
Teraple^iinves qu the 2nd of June, that is to say, in eight 
days. ^ ’^ou ^e captain, I>ixmer, and I lieutenant; if our 
battahcfn or even our company receives a counter-order, 
like that received the other day by the battalion of la 
Butles^es-Moulins, which Sinterre has replaced by that 
of QraviUiers, all is discovered, and we hare only to flee 
from Baris, or die flghting. But if all follows in the 
usual course of things—” 

“ We are lost all the same,” replied Bixmef. 

“How so?” 

“ Pardieu! does not all revolve upon the co-operation 
of this young municipal ? Was it not he, who without 
knowing it^ must opm the road for us to the Queen ?” 

“That is truet” said Morand, confounded, 

“You see, then,*’ said Biimer, kniiting his brows, 
“ that, at asij price, wo must renew our intimacy with 
this young man.’* 

“ cut, if he refuse, if he fear to compromise himself ?” 

“ Liste!” said Bixmer, “ I will question Genevieve; 
sheaaw him last, perhaps she may know something more.” 

“ Bixmer,** said Morand, “ it is with pain I see you 
mixing Genevieve with all our plots, not that I fear any 
indiscretion on her part. Oh I great God! the drama wo 
are acting is a dreadful one, and I blush and tremble at 
the same time to place the head of a woman at stake, as 
well as our own.” 

“The head of a woman,” said Bixmer, “ponders as 
gravely as that of a man, when stratagem is required, and 
often achieves more by candour and beauty than by force, 
strength, power, or courage. Genevieve shares in our con- 
victions<md our sympatMes.. Genevieve shsdi also fdmre 
our fate” 

“ Well, my friend,” said Morand, “ I have said all I 
ought to say. Genevieve is in every way worthv of the 
mission you have given her, or rather that she has taken 
upo^ h^sMf- W martyrs who»heoome saints.” , 

^ held out his delicate and efleminate band to 
Burner, who roughly pressed it between his own. Then 
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Vixmer, rocommeadiug Morand md his oompanioss to 
watch with increased vigilance, quitted them, and entered 
Genevieve’s apartments. She waa seated before a table, 
bending over a piece of embroidery. She tunmd round at 
the noise of the opening door, andreoognis^ Bixm^. 

“ Ah f is it you, mon ami ?” said she. 

Yes,” said Diamer, with a placid, smiling countenance. 
“ I have received a letter from your friend Maurice, which 
1 cannot understand in the least. Bead it, and thm tell 
me what you think of it.” ' 

Genevieve took the letter with a hand, of which (with 
all her self-command) she could not disguise the tremor, 
and read. Bixmer foUowed her eyes as they ran over every 
line. 

“ Well ?” said he, when she had finished. 

“ Well! 1 think that Monsieur Maurice Lindey is an 
honest man, and from him we have nothing to fear, 
replied Genevieve, with the greatest calmness. 

“ You think he is ignorant who the persons ai'e you 
visited at Auteuil ?” 

“ I am certain.” 

“ Why then this sudden determination ? Did he appear 
yesterday less friendly and more silent than usual p” 

“ No,” said Genevieve; “ I believe he was just the same.” 

“ Consider well before you answer me, Genevieve, for 
you must understand your reply will greatly influence our 
future projects.” 

“ Listen, then,” said she, with an emotion that dver- 
threw all her attempt at calmness. “ Wait-” 

“ Well!” said Dixmer, all the muscles of his face slightly 
contracting; “ collect your thoughts, Genevieve.” 

“Yesl” said the young woman, “yes, I remember, 
yesterday he was not particularly civil. Monsieur Maurice,” 
continued she, “is a little tyrannical in his friendship, 
and,” liesitatiugly added, “ sometimes we have qUarrell^ 
for a whole week.” 

“This is then merely a simple quarrelP” demanded 
Dixmer, 

“ Most probably.” 

“Genwieve, understaiM this, in our position it is not 
probability that will suffice, it is certitude we require,” 

“ Ab, weD, moh ami, I am certain ” 
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letter, then, wotild be only a pretext for not 
visiting us agaik 

“ Hon ami, as you wish it, 1 win tell you.'* 

*‘Spe^, denevieve,speak; of any other woman IwouU' 
not a^ 

“ It is a jnretext," said Oenevieve, looking down. 

"Aht" said Bixmer. Then after a moment's silence he 
replaced it in his waistcoat, and placing his hand upon his 
wife's chair to compress the beatings of his heart. 

“ Will you do me a service ?” said he. 

“What service?”said Genevieve,turningroundsurprised. 

“ To prevent even the shadow of danger. Maurice is, 
perhaps, deeper in our secrets than we imagine. That 
which you believe a pretext may, perhaps, be a reality 
Write him one word.” 


“ I!” said Genevieve, starting. 

“ Ye», you. Tell him that you have opened the letter 
and desire an explanation. He will then call, you can in¬ 
terrogate him, and will easily discover wHat is the matter.” 

“ Oh! no,” cried Genevieve, “I cannot do as you wish 
me; X will not do it.” 

“ Dear Genevieve, when interests so powerful as those 
that rest upon us are at stake, will you recoil before the ' 
paltry consideration of self-love ?” 

“ 1 have told you my opinion of Maurice; monsieur,” 
said Genevieve, “ he is honest, and brave, but capricious, 
and I do not choose to submit to any authority but that 
of my husband.” 

This answer, returned with so much calmness, and, at 
the same time, hrmness, convinced Bixmer that to insist 
further at this moment would be worse than useless. Ho 


did not add another word, but looked at Genevieve, without 
seeming to do so, and went out. Morand was awaiting 
his return with great anxiety. Bixmer repeated word for 
word All that had ocourred. 


“Welli’* said Morand, “we will wait, and think no more 
about it, rather than I would cast a shadow of sut^icion 
on your wife, rather than wound her self-love, 1 would 

renoumee.** , , 

Bixmer placed his hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Yod are mad, monsieur,” said he to him, “ or dsS you 
do not know what you are saying,” 
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tliinkso, Bixmer ?’* \ , 

I tmnk, Chevalier^ that you hme :$to more selfroosoh 
maud thau I bave^ to give utter^oe to on 

tho impuliijB of tbe momoDt. Neitbor you, or <3oiie^eve 
belong to oarselres, Morand. We are the defeiiders 

of a certain canse^ and this cause de^nds n^n 
porters.’* 

Morand trembled^ and preserved a gloomy and thought¬ 
ful silence. They Wk several turns round the garden 
without exchanging a word. Then Bixmer left Horand. 

“I have some orders to give,” said he in a calm volee. 
** I must leave you, Monsieur Morand.” V 

Morand held out Kis hand to Biipner, and looked 4 ft«jr 
^him as he turned away. 

Poor Bixmer,” said he, fear much that in all this 
you risk the most.” 


Bixmer returned to the manufactory, and having mued 
several orders, looked over the day*book, and di^ributed 
jread and fuel to the poor of the section, went home, and 
changed his working dress for his walking costume im¬ 
mediately on his arrival there. 

An hour afterwards, Maurice Lindey, while deeply en¬ 
gaged iu his readings and allocutions, was interrupted by 
the voice of his omcial, wTii^ering m his ee3^, “ Citisien 
Lindey, some one who, so he pretends at least, has some¬ 
thing of importance to say to you, is waiting at your house. 
Maurice, on entering, was much surprised at meeting the 
master tanner, who had there comfortably installed himself, 
and was turning over the newspapers. All the way along 
he had questioned the domestic, who, of course, not knowing 
Bixmer, oould afford him no clue to his recognition. On 
perceiving Bixmer, Maurice stopped at the threshold of 
the door, and blushed in spite of himself. Bixmer smilingly 
arose, and held Gift his hand, 

** What , ails you ? and what have ^ou written tp mef” 
beinquired of the young man, “ Indeed, my dear.|ffa^ke, 
I fepl it sensibly. You designate me as * lukewarm imd a 
false patriot.^ d^ow as you' dare not repeat these aera¬ 
tions to my face, acknowledge you wish tp sTca qr^^ 
with me.*? ? . - ' : 

“I wUI avo’y.' anything yen plea^, hay deaf .BixaMSh^for 
your conduct to*me has always been that of auThy rUan, 
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btit 1 u^ade a i*efiolutioq., luid that raso^ 

lution ia h^evoc^Ie.” 

“ But how is that said Dizmer, when according to 
your 0 ^ account you ha»o nothing to reproach me with, 
and y^fe^aotwithstanding, you leave ub V* 

" MJf'.dear b<3i0ve me, acting as I now am, and 

depiiving mytelf of such a friend, 1 must be actuaW by 
powerftd motives.’* 

“ Yes; but under any circumstances,” said Dixmer, 
adecting to smile, “ these reason's are not those you have 
written.' What you have written to me is merely a sub¬ 
terfuge, 

Mam^ee reflected an instant. 

“Listen, Dixmer,” said he; “ we live in an epoch when a 
dojibt ccmveyed in a letter could and would annoy you, I can 
well understand. It would then be acting like a dishonour¬ 
able man to allow you to remain in this sfeate of i nquietu de. 
Yes, Dixmer, the reasons I gave you were not the true o^s.” 

This avowal, which should have cleared the face of the 
merchimt, only seemed the more to cloud it, 

“ But at least tell me the true motive,” said Dixmer. 

“ I cannot tell you,” said Maurice, “ and yet I am cer¬ 
tain if you knew it, you would afford me your approval.” 

Dixmer still continued to press him. 

“'J'hen you reajly wish to know it,” said Maurice, 

** Yes,” replied Dixmer. 

W^, then,” replied Maurice, who felt a sensation of 
relief as he approached the truth; “this is the truth. 
Yon have a young and beauteous wife, virtuous as she is 
beautiful; yet it is well known that 1 cannot visit at your 
house without visits being misinterpreted.” 

Dixmor turned rather pale, 

“Truly, then, my dear Maurice,” said he, **you oi^ht 
to thank the wife for the wrong you do the frieud f ” 

“ Understand,” said Maurice, “ I have not the folly to 
suppo^b my presence can be dangerous to your re^se, or 
that of,your wife; but-it irdght,perhaps,afford subject for 
calumn^, and you are aware the more absm*d the scandal, 
the oBSpr it gams belief.” 

“ Ahiufdl” said Dixmer, shrugging his shoulders* ,' 

“A^urd, asmt^h i%you please,’“said M^riee, “but 
separate, we shall not l£e less he good<» fmnds, for wo 
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^hall nothing to reproach ourfitelvea with, while, on 
the contrary, if near——” 

« Well! What then 

** There would he food for scandaL** 

" Do you think, Maurice, that I should helieye' 

“Eh I mon DieuT’ said the young man. 

“ But why did you not write this instead of telling it 
to me, Maurice p* 

“ Just to avoid the scene of this moment.** 

“And are you vexed, Maurice, that 1 respedted you 
sufficiently to demand an explanation 

“ No ; on the contrary, I swear I am glad to have «ee?» 
you once again before our final separation.*’ ♦ - 

“ Our final separation, citizen; you whom we esteem so 
much!” taking Maurice’s hand and pressing it between 
his own. 

Maurice started. 

“ Morand,** continued Dixmer, who failed not to notice 
this start, “ Morand said to me only this morning, * Do 
fUl in your power to bring hack Maurice.* ** 

“ Monsieur,” said the young man, frowning, and drawing 
away his hand, “ 1 do not believe I stand veiy high in the 
estimation of Monsieur Morand.** 

“ You doubt it,” said Dixmer. 

“ Me!” replied Maurice, “ I neither believe or doubt it, 
and have no motive to inqiare on the subject. When I 
went to your house it was to visit yourself and your wife, 
and not on account of Monsieur Morand.” 

“ You do not know him, Manrice,” said Dixmer; 
“ Morand possesses a noble soul.” 

“ I grant it,” said Maurice, smiling bit?terly, 

“ Let us, however, return to the object of my visit,” 
continued Dixmer. 

Maurice bowed, Hke a man who hears all, hut has no> 
thing more to say. 

“ You say, then, that these reports have already circu¬ 
lated P” 

“ Yes, citizen.*' 

Well, then, let us speak frankly. Why you 

pay any attention to the si Uy prattl ing of idle nmgh- 
bours ? Have you, not your o?fii(2Kr consdienGe, Mau¬ 
rice, and Genevibve^ has she not a sense of jhonbur P” 
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** 1 soB^ ymnger than jou/* said Maarice, who began U 
be astonisned at this pe^inacity, and perhaps view things 
with more susceptibility. “ This is why I declare that on 
the P^utation of such a woman as Genevieve, a shadow 
even should not be permitted to be cast. Permit me, 
therefmra, my dear Bixmer, to adhere to my form^ reso¬ 
lution.*^ 

“ And now,’* said Dixmer, “ since we are in order for 
confessibn, tell me one thing more.” 

** What!” said Maurice^ colouring; “ what more do you 
wish me to avow 

“ That it is neither politics, nor the report of your assi¬ 
duities at my house, that induces you to leave us ?” 
**‘*’^hat is it, then ?” 

“ The secret you have discovered.” 

” What secret ?” demanded Maurice, with so nawe an 
expression of curiosity, as completely to reassure the 
tanner. * * 

” The secret of the smuggling aftah^,' which you dis¬ 
covered the same evening when our singular acquaintance 
oomm@aoed. You have never forgiven mo this fraud, and 
accuse me of being a bad republican, because I employ 
English produce in my manufactory.” 

** My dear Dixmer, I solemnly declare to you that when 
I visited at your house, I had totally forgotten I was in 
the house of a contrabandist.” 

« Truly ?” 

“ Truly.” 

” You really, then, had no other reason for abandoning 
the house than that you have stated.” 

" Upon my honour.” 

" Well,” said Dixmer, rising and offering his hand to 
the young man, ** 1 hope you will consider this resolution, 
which haa been productive of pain to us all, and will again 
peturn to us as nsual.” 

Maurice bowed but made no reply, which was of course 
equivalent to a refusal. Dixmer left, annoyed at not 
having been able to re-establish an intimacy with this 
man, whom certain circumstances had render^ not <mly 
useful'to him hut absolutely uidispensable. Maurit^ was 
a^tated by a .variety of emotions of a contrary nature. 
Dixm^ entreated him to return. Genevieve would pardon 
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iKai should lio dei^^id lidmit, la lii« pUo^, 
woald bdye selected ft croWd of i x^osm t^ 
fftVdarite authors. But thea he hadrl^x^i^^s letter, 
that foriiial adieu, which-he had carried wita^hs to the 
seotioa and placed near his heart; aW the ijtlle wn^ 
received finm her the day after he had rescued hin* frdin 
the cowards who insulted her; and, lastly, the obstihate 
jealousy st^ retained by this young man gainst the 
detestable Morand, the first cause of his rupture Mlh 
Genevieve. ' , 'fl^ \ 

Maurice remained inflexible in his resolution. it 
must be aclcnowledged, the privation of his dilflly Visits >to 
the old Bue Saint tjacques formed a sadblShkin his exist- 
cnce; and when the hour arrived at ..which he had bc^n 
accustomed to pay his daily visit to the quarter Saint 
Victor, he fell into a profound fit of melancholy, and 
began, from that moment, to survey every aspect of hope 
or regret. Each morning on awakening he expected to 
receive a letter from Dixmer, and acknowledged to him¬ 
self that he who had so firmly resisted all persuasion, 
would now at last yield to a letter; each day he salHed 
out in hopes of meeting Genevieve, and, befomhand, had 
arranged a thousand ways of speaking to her; each even¬ 
ing he returned in hopes of there finding a letter or mes¬ 
sage left since the inorning, though, doubtless, it would 
bnng an addition to the grief, now become his constant 
companion. 

Often, in his hours of despair, his strong nature rebelled 
at the idea of aaduring so much torture, without retalia¬ 
ting upon the primasy cause all bis suffering and all 
his misery, Morand. Then he formed a prmect to go and 
seek some quarrel with Morand, but Dixmers partner lims 
so inoffensive and gentlemanly, that to insult or prov<^ 
him would be a cowardly proceeding on the pinrt; of ft 
Colossus like Maurice. 

It was fortunate Louis came to distract the attetion 
of Ms friend fiom troubles wMch he obstinately ooneealed 
in his own ^art, without having the,powM*' tn ^tfdy 
them. He had used every asghment or fdiik^ 

iioe to secure to its county t^i heeari totall|' ehgrosi^ 
by another lo^e. But, ali^ougli this was to be 
and although, in another state of mind, it ml|^ have 
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and ibe ii^aa laid npon bia/bed, dnvonred hj ikai 

f&rer *wlt^ destroys tbs strongest^, and jot only re^^^nires 
a word ^dissipate, a look to heal. 


CHAPTEE Xm. 

TH3B.THIBTT<riBBT OJT HAT. 

DuBiifra the morning of the Slst of May, when the t ocs m 
and beat of drum had been sounding since the binaFoif 
day, the battalion of the faubourg St. Victor entered tho 
Temple. When all the usual formalities had been gone 
through, and the posts distributed, the municipals on ser¬ 
vice arrived, bringing with them four pieces of cannon, in 
addition to those already forming the battery at the gate 
of the Temple. At the same time Santen'e anived, with 
his epaulets of yellow wool, and a coat on which his 
patriotism was displayed by largo spots of grease. He 
reviewed the battalion, which was in a proper state, hut 
on counring the municipals, found only three. 

** Why are there onl^ three municipafe'P” inquired he; 
“ and who is the bad citizen who fails us ?” 

“ Tho abseijt dtizen, General, is not, however, un tiede,** 
replied our old acquaintance, Agricola; for it is the S^re- 
tary of the Section Lepellerier, tho chief of tho brave 
Tliermopyles, the citizen Maurice Lindey.” 

** Weil, well,” said Santerre, “ I know as well as your¬ 
self the patriorism of the citizen Maurice Lindey; but 
that will not deter me, if he is not here in five minutes, 
from inseribin^his name in the list of the absent.” 

And Banterre passed on to other details. A few paces 
from the General, at the moment he pronounced these 
words, % captain of chasseurs and a soldier had stationed 
themselyes, one leaning against his gun, the other seated 
on a cannon. 

“ Did you hear f ” said the captain to the soldier, in a 
low “ Maurice has not yet arrived.” 

“ hut rest assured he will arrive,'he will not remain 
quiet atdeast.” 

“3ji'ease h^ should n^ come,” said the Captain^ 
will you sehrinel on the sriBrease; and as she aiHiee^ 
to the t^er, you will he aMe probably t© spealt a w^ to 
her.?*^ ' ' 

H 
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. At 3;](>omeiit % man, ^idanily ^ mundi^l^ .h^ 
idnolcmifi^ scarf,, entered; %it this Imm Mi|^' a atrait^ 
totheca^ain and tbe chasseat,.,il($y mm 

attentively, ♦ 

Citizen General/* said the new com^, addree^ng Ban- 
terre; “ 1 request you to accept me in place of ^tiijen 
ICaurice Xtindey, wno is ill. Here is ^le medical cerHii- 
eaie; my turn of guard arrives in eight days, I mow ex- 
ohange with him ; in eight days he will do duty 1^' me, 
^ to^ay I will for him.” 

Provided Oapfet and the Capets live eight di^s Icmger,** 
said one of the municipals. 

Sahterre replied by a slight smile to this plcasimir}’. 
and turning towards Maurice’s proty— " ^ 

** Very good,” said he; sign the register, in lieh of 
Mauri<» Lindey, and consign to the column of observa¬ 
tions the reason for this exchange.” 

The captain and chasseur exchanged lookfT of del%ht, 
mingled with astonishment. 

“In eight days,” said they. 

“ Captain Dixmer,” said Santerre, “ take your position in 
the garden with your company.” 

“ Come, Morand,” said the captain, to the chasseur his 
companion. The drum sounded, and the company led by 
the master tanner, filed off in the direction prescribed. 
Th^ placed their arms altogether, and the company 
divided itself into groups, which dispersed themselves ac¬ 
cording to their inclination, far and wide. ^ Their place of 
promenade, was the same garden where, in the time of 
Louis XVI., the royal family came sometimes to take the- 
air. This garden was naked, barren, and desolate, com¬ 
pletely despoiled of trees, flowers, or verdure of any Idnd. 
At alrout five-and-tweiity paces, or perhaps rather ne^er, 
that portion of the wall built on the Bue Porte Pbin, rose 
a ^ecies of cottage, which the foresight of t^ muhieijpa- 
lity had eslablished fpr the convenience^ the Iif^^mal 
OhisM statmned at the Temple, who durit^. the^lta^s of 
riot, wh^ they-^re not permitt^ to gq 

to take their meals in this m#e cottage. 
The oKrebiibii of this lit^h ulehouse had been a i»a%r of 
eoiitention, till at length C^nicbssion was madsiin of 
an excellent patriot, wiE‘ of a Fahouiien, killed on the 
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lOfefe bore tbe Taame of Plmneati. 

Tbis ImiB cl.plauki^ knd mnd^ rose m the 

raidcHo®#* a', bor^^ of whioK the btmndB koay still he re¬ 
cognised by a hedge of dwarf box trees. It was ooraposed 
of a sim^e ebamto, twdve feet square, under wliieh ex¬ 
tended a cave, entered W steps rudely out in the earth 
itsehT. Mere the widow iHurtieau stowed away her wine 
and provisions. This department w'as ultimately maenaged 
by h&rself and daughter, a girl of twelve or fifteen years 
of age. Hardly established at their bivouac, the National 
Guards separated, as we have said, some to saunter in the 
garden, while others chatted with the hostess. Some 
amused Idiemselves by criticising the designs traced upon 
the walls, which were all of a patriotic tendency, such a^ 
the King pendant with this expression—“ Monsieur Teto 
taking an air-bath; or the King guillotined, with this— 
** Monsieur Teto spitihrg in the sackwhile some offered 
hints to Madame ^lumeau concerning her gastronomicai 
designs, that might more or less excite appetites. 
Among the latter were the captain and the chasseur whom 
we have previo^Mly remarked. 

**Ah, Captain Bixmer!*’ said the cantiniere, I have 
some famous Tin de Saumer.” 

But, oitiaen Plumeau, in my opinion at least, the Tin 
de Saumer is nothing without the cheese of Brie, ** re¬ 
plied the captain, who, before he stated this opinion, had 
carefoUy looked round, and detected the absence of his 
favourite eomtnodity. 

Ahl captain, it is true; hut the last morsel has been 
consumed.’* 


. " Well,*’ «dd the captain, “ if there is no cheese ol 
Brie, no Tin. de Saumer for me, and remarlc, citoyenne 
Plumesfo, ^e consumption is Worth the trouble j listen to 
what 1 intend to propose to the company.*’ 

" But, captai% I ask you to wait only five minutes, and 
1 wiht rim and procure some at house of the citoyenne 
coneierg#, who competes with me, and who always has it. 


1 shall. 


dear, and you I am sure are too 


® Y'e4^i?®8,*’ rej^ied **aud in the mean 

will g|Ot,&to. the faulty aud^s^ect our own i^ines,**. ' 
‘^Make yduiuelf at hqmeii captain, pray do.’* / f\ 

■ ' ' '-k2 V 
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And the vridow Flumeau begaii to run ^th fdl her 
might towards the lodge of the concierge, whilst the 
captain and chasseur, provided with a light, raised the 
trap-door, and then descended into the cave, 

“ Good,*’ said Morand, after an instant’s examination, 
the cave advance in the direction of la Bue Porte It^oin. 
It is nine or ten feet in depth, and there is nohrickworit,” 
What is the nature of the soil P” inquired Diamer. 
Sandstone; it is all made earth ; these gardens have 
been thrown into confusion, and then restored nt^j times. 
There is no rock in any part.” 

‘ “ Be quick,” cried Dixmer, “ I hear the sahots of our 
vivandiere; take two bottles of wine, and let tis go up.” 
"’'''"“''TKey’hoth appeared at the entrance of the trap-^teor as 
Madame Flumeau entered, carrying the cheese so S^nu- 
nps] y ii^ste d Up on by Dixmer, while several chffeSiurs 
followe^Tier, attracted by the presence of the said-^G^e^ 
Dixmer did the honours; he offered twenty bottles of wine 
to his company, whilst the citizen Morand recounted the 
devotion of Curtius, the disinterestedness of Fabricitts, and 
the patriotism of Brutus and Cassius, histories almost as 
much appreciated as the cheese of Brie, and the vin 
d’Anjou offered by Bixmer, which is not Saying a little. 
Eleven o’clock struck. At half-past, the sentinels were 
relieved. 

“ Does not the Austrian take her walk in half-an-hour ?” 
asked Bixmer of Tison, who passed the cabin. 

^‘Half-an-hour after noon, exactly,” and he began to 
sing. 

He was received with a shout of laughter from the 
National Guard. Bixmer immedia'tely summoned those 
men in his company whose duty it was to mount gam?d at 
half-past eleven o’clock for an hour and-a-hal^ x^m- 
mended them to hasten their breakfast, and m^e them 
take the arms to Morand, to place them, as it was api^ed, 
the highest story of the tower, in the same turret u^ind 
which Maurice was hidden the day he intero^^ the 
signs intended for the Queen fi:om the window of ;l£' Bue 
Forte Foin, Ijf anyone bed noticed Morand at ihcmmnt 

^ he received this message, simple as it was, he would have 
seen him hlusb beneath the masses (ff his long h^k hair. 
Suddenly a dull noise shook the court of the Temple, and 
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‘•ouxuili wet<e heard like the roaring oi' a hurricane iu tlie 
diaisainoev 

** What is tbatF’ said Bixmer to Tison. 

“ Oh P replied the jailor, “ it is nothing; some little 
uproar they are making as these rascallj Brissontins go 
to the goillotine.” 

The nQise increased, the roar of artillery was heard, 
and a crowd of people rushed past, near the Temple, 
shojiting, “Long live the Sections,*’ “Long live Henriot,” 
“ Down with the Brissontins,” “ Down with the Rolan- 
dists,” “ Down with Madame Veto.” 

“ Ah 1” said Tison, clappmg his hands, “ 1 will go and 
open the door for Madame \e\o, that without any dis¬ 
turbance, she may enjoy the 'o7»* the people evince for her.” 

He approached the wicket (t!the donjon. 

“ Holloa! Tison,” cried a loud voice. 

“ Yea, General,” replied he, stopping short. 

“Not to go out to-day,” said Santerrej “the prisoners 
are not to quit their chambers to-day.” This order was 
peremptory. ' 

“ Qnod,” said Tison, “ so much the less trouble.” 

Dixmer and Morand exchanged looks of disappointment, 
then waiting till the hour for duty had struck (though 
now uselessly), they both left to walk between the cabin 
and the wall b^t on the Bue Forte Foin. Morand began 
walking fast, a distance of easy and geometrical steps, that 
is to say of three feet. 

“ What distance ?” inquired Dixmer. 

“ Sixty to sixty-one feet,” replied Morand. 

“ How many days will be required ?” 

Morand considered, then traced upon the ground some 
gcometrbid signs, which he effaced directly. 

“Ser^ days at least are necessary,” said he. 

“ Maurice is guard in eight days,” murmqred Dixmer. 
“ It is then absolutely imperative that within eight days 
we should be reconeiled to Maurice.” 

The half hour struck, Morand, sighing, r^umed his gun, 
and oohduoted by the corporal, went to relieve the sentinei 
who paraded the platform beforj the tower. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BXFOtTiOir. 



Tai; dftv foUowiitg these events^ thut is to lay Hta Ist of 
Jone, at ten o'clock in the mornings Bemviwt Vas 4^ted 
in her accustomed place near the window, Sbo iiif^ed 
herself why, for the last Htree weekS) Hio^ye fiW hei^ rose 
so sad, why they passed so slowly, and lastly, why instead 
of anticipatiDg eaeh evening with delight, she note dreaded 
its return. Her nights above all were 
nights that used to bo so happy, those nights passed in 
dreaming of the pBsx- an«/ of the future. At this j^pmeht 
her eyes fell upon a casi^ magniAlent stripedraa4 
son carnations, which the winter she had rtesvsd 

fron^’IISSTit'tl^ greeahoiT^ where Meunce iiad been im¬ 
prisoned, to bloom in her own apartment, Haiwiee: had 
learned her to cultivate them in this^se where th^ were 
enclosed; they were watered and daily trimmed es if h&mrice 
had been there; for when he came in the evening, she 
delighted to show him, thanks to their united care, the 
progress they had made during the night. But since the 
cessation of Maurice's visits, Ihe poor camationB had been 
quite neglected, and for want of retmlsite care and atten¬ 
tion, the opening buds had withered, turned yellow, and 
fallen down outside the balustrade. Genevieve now com¬ 
prehended from this sight alone, the reason of her own 
melancholy. She said to herself—“ It is with flowens as 
with certain friendships, which we nourish and cuHivate 
with ardour, till they bloom in the h^td*, and then in a 
moment a suspicion, a caprice, an unkindness, strikes id; the 
root of this friendship, and the heart that fiddiiidihip 
has bound up and brought to life lang^ishii and dies.” 
The young woman experienced a sensation of anguish. 
She examined her inmost thoughts; the si^ddmenta: she 
had endeavoured to combat, and w^hmh had 
cmiquer, she feared now more than* ever, wotidd 
with her.$ then she felt a moment's despair^ for 
the, stru^Ie wouM become mor^ Ind morn 
She slowly bowed her inq^Uted a |iiss 
withered flowers, and wept. Her husband enter^^^» 
moment. He, on his side« was too much pre<K!eu{ued 
with his own thoughts to pay anyi attent^:^ ^mo- 
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qaic^ to meet mm, ao^ in bo doing turned her fane from 
thewSidow. 

« said she. 


** Well, nothing new; impoesible to improimli her, impos- 
siMe to pass her, impossible even to see her.** 

What I** eri^ Ghenevieve, with sH the noise there 
has in Paris.” ^ 

“It , k this very Wise which has made the guard re¬ 
double their vigilance, from the fear that any one might 
avail itenselyes of the general exeitclnent to make an 
attempt on the Temple, and the very moment when her 
Mfijesty was about, to walk upon the platform, an order 
was issued by Banterre, that neither the Queen, Madame 
Boyfde, nor Madame Elisabeth slmuld go out to-day.** 

“ The poor okevaliesr: he would be much annoyed F** 

“ He was in despair when he saw this chance had thus 
escaped ns, and turned so pale that 1 trembled lest be 
should betray himself.*’ 

“ But,*’ asked Q-eneviove timidly, “4** there not then at 
the Temple any munidpal of your acquaintance F” 

“ There ought to have been one, but he did not come.” 
“ Who?’* 


“ The citiaen Maurice Lindey,” said Bixmer, in a tone 
he endeavoured to render indifferent. 

“ And why did he not come?” said Genevieve, in her 
turn ihaMng a similar effort at s^-command. 

“ was ill.” 

“i|s:mP* 

“ Tea, and seriously so. Patriot as you know him to 
be, obliged to cede his turn to another.” 

^is is most unfortunate.” 

^ Mon Genevieve,” replied Dixmor, “ if he had 
beesi there, as matters now stand, it might have been just 
the HtiMendly as we are at present, he might per- 

ha^ J^ve avoids even «q^a,king to me.” 

monami,*^ replied Otmeiv'mje, “you exa^ge- 
unpleasantness of situation. Monsieur 
may have tak^^ a whim not to come here, but is 
.aocoimt ouir'BDeiQy. Coolness do^ not as> 
I, and'r am convinced on seeing he 
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“ Genevieve,** replied Dixmer, “ whejt we mpiire (rom 
Matirice needs something more than politeness,—a Hrin 
and attached friendship. This feeling is destroyed; wo 
have nothing further to hope from him.** 

And Dixmer heaved a deep sigh, while his usually placid 
face bore a troubled expression. 

** But,” said Genevieve, hesitatingly, “ if you think that 
Monsieur Maurice is necessary to your projects—;—** 
That is to say,’* replied Dixmer, “ that I ddspaii’of 
being able to succeed without him.*’ 

“ Wtell, then, why do you not try some new method 
with the Citizen Lindey ?” 

It seemed to her that in speaking of the young man by 
his surname, her voice sounded less tender than when she 
called him by his Christian name. 

“ No,” replied Dixmer, shaking his head, ** any new pro¬ 
ceeding would appear singular and necessarily awaken sus¬ 
picion ; and then, Genevieve, I see farther than you into 
this affair; Maurice feels deeply wounded.” 

** Wounded ! mon ami. What would you say ? Speak.” 

“ You know as well as I do, Genevieve, that in our 
rupture with the Citizen Liudey there is more than 
caprice.” 

To what, then, do you attribute this rupture ?” 

** To pride, perhaps,*’ said Dixmer, quickly. 

“ To pride!” 

Yes; he did us honour, in his opinion at least, this 
good Bourgeois oY Paris—this demi-Aristocrat de robe— 
concealing his susceptibilities under his patriotism; he con¬ 
ferred honour upon us, this Republican so powerful in the 
section, in his club, in the municipality, by according his 
friendship to a manufacturer of hides. Perhaps we have 
made too few advances; perhaps we have forgotten our- 
edvea.” 

** If we had even been ^ilty of this, 1 Idiink your last 
step would have redeemed all that,” replied, Genevievo, 

“ Yes, supi>osing the offence came from me; but. 
the eontrary, it proceeded from you.*’ 

“ Prom me I Do you imagine I have any ill-fedin^lb- 
wards Monsieur Maurice ?**<• said G^evieve, astonisited* 
Who knows: in a similar mapner ^id not i|t first 
even accuse him caprice t* I therefore sriEreturh to my 
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first opoioii, Genevieve; you did very wrong not to writ© 
to him.”' , 

“ Mel” cried Genevieve; ** do you think so ?” 

Hot only now do 1 think so, but have done so ever 
since this rupture of the last three weeks.’* 

And?” said Genevieve, timidly. 

^ I look upon this stop as indispensable.** 

** No, no! Dixmer, do not require this of me.** 

“ You know, Genevieve, I require nothing of you; 1 
only entreat you. Well, listen r I request you to write 
to the Citizen Mauriee.’* 

« But-’* said Genevieve. 

“ Hearken!” said Dixmer, interrupting her; “ there is 
between you and Maurice either some serious cause of 
quarrel-^for, as. far as 1 am concerned, there is no complaint 
against my proceedings—or itemanates from childish folly.” 
Genevieve did not reply“ 

“ If this is merely a silly disagreement, it is folly to 
render it lasting; and if you have seriou^^ potives for quar¬ 
relling, situated as we are, you* ought not even to value 
your dignity or self-respect. We must not place in the 
balance the quarrels of young people against objects of 
high interest. Make one effort; subdue your own feel¬ 
ings, and write one word only to Maurice Lindpy, and he 
will return.” 

Genevieve reflected for a moment. 

But,*’ said she, ** could we not find some means less 
compromising to renew the friendly intercourse between 
Monsieur Maurice and yourself?” 

“ Compromising, do you call it ? It appears to me to 
be tbe most natu^ way possible.’* 

“No, not for me, mon ami.” 

“ You are very o ninionatod, Genevieve.** 

“ Allow mb to telTyou, It is the first time, at least, that 
you ^ve discovered it.” 

Dlkmer, who for some time had been crushing hishaiid- 
kerdbief between his hands, now wiped the perspiration 
from brow, ^ 

' «4d h©/‘and it is this increases my astonishment.** 
“ ilbn JKou I” said Genevieve; “ ana is it possible, 
Dixmer, that you do not divine the cause of my resistance, 
and that yon wish to ibree me to speak ?*^ 
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<simeo(m& \^h contending |i^ li^d' 

sunk upon ber breast, and her arms fel!jistles8iy% h.^ 
Butmer a|^ared to make a strenuous .lb.expand 

himsalf, took Genevieve’s hand> compelled her to lessee ker 
head, looked into her eyes, and began to Is^ugbyl^^^ ^ 
manner so forced and unnatural, that bad Genevipri^ J)eeu 
less agitated at the moment, it must have been percf^tihle 
even to her. 

** 1 see how it is,”said he; you are in the i%hti and I 
was bHud. With your wit and disGuctioii, yo^ have hm 
fearful that Maurice ought not to admire you so 

Genevieve felt as if an icy chill had penetrated’^b her 
heart. This irony on the part of her hushandt^Gve to 
Maurice’s affection for her—that love of which, from 
knowledge she possessed of the char^bter of the ym^ 
man, she could estimate the violence, and in which, though 
only acknowledged with deep remorse, she participated in 
the depths of her heart,—this irony petrified her. She 
felt it was utterly impossible to reply. 

^ I have guessed nghth, have I not ?” said Dixmer. 

“ Well, i*eas8\u‘e yoursdf, Genevieve j I know Maurice to be 
a fierce Eepublican, whose heart contains no other love 
than love of country.” 

** Monsieur,” exclaimed Genevieve, ” are you certain of 
what you say ?” 

** Eh, without doubt,” replied Bixmer. “ If Maurice 
loved you, instead of quarrelling with me he would re¬ 
double his attentn^ and civilities to one whom it was his 


interest to deceive. If Maurice loved you, he would not 
so easily renounce his title of * friend of the family,’ 
generally used to cover these treasons.” 

“ Do not, 1 beseech you,” cried Genevieve, “ pake a jest' 
of these tbin^.” 

^ 1 do not jest, madame; 1 only tell you Maurice does 
not,love you, that ia all.” 

“ And I—I,” said Genevieve, ^ tdl you that you deueive 


“In that case,” replied Dixmer, ”Mauris, 
had sufiS^cient strength to tear hjin^f away, 
man, and as they are rare^^Genevieve, one cai^t wo 
much to reoiidm them when once lost. you 

will write to Maprioe, will you not \ - 
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Wim t” dM th« young woman, reading hef 
for he whom she looked for 
In a moment of danger had precipitated inetead 
of restraining her fall* ! 

Bixmer regarded her for a moment, then forcing a smile, 

‘^AUons cfere amie,” said he; “no woman’s ajafinr 
prom e* If Maurice wishes to recommence a decld^ion, 
the second as you did at the first. 1 know you, 
OenO^eve, you have a noble and exceHent heart. 1 can 
d^nd on.yoa;^^ 

“Oh't mon IHeu!*’ said the young woman, sinking on 
her kneCs, “ who can feel confidence in those who have no 
confidence in themselves f” 

Dixmer turned pale, as if all his blood had retreated 
back to his heart. 

“ Qtaievieve,” said he, “ I have acted very wrong to cause 
you so much anguish of mind. I ought to have explained 
myself at once. Genevieve, we live at m. epoch of self- 
sacrifice. I have devoted myself to the Queen, our bene¬ 
factress, and not only my arm, not only my head, but my 
happiness. Others will give their lives'I do more than 
give her my life, I risk my honour, and if that perishes, 
only one more tear will fall into the ocean of miseries 
which are pr^aring to swallow up France. But my 
honour runs no risk under the guardianship of such a 
womimas Genevieve.” 

For the first time Bixmer had revealed the whole 
truth* Genevieve raised her head, and fixed her beautiful 
eyes, full of admiration, upon him; then slowly rose, and 
presented her face to him to kiss. 

“ Tou wish it ?” said she. 


Bixnter made a rign in the affirmative. 

“ Bic^bate, th^” and she took up a pen. 

is sufficient to use, not to abuse this worthy 
youngssaid Dixmer; “and when he will reconcile 
nims^ to us on receipt of a lett^ from Genevieve, this . 
letter should be &om Genevieve, and not from Monsieur 

a Second rime, kissed his wife’s forehead, 
than^^ her, and Went out. 

TOfe Geaerieyc riemhiingly wrote:— 

“ Otmsifr HA.tr!BiC]&,*-^You know howlnubh my husband 
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Inspects you. Q^hree weeks of sepjwatiou, Jtii> ui' 

have appear^ an age, have made you forget. Come, we 
await you ; your return will be a reaiy?#e.---Q-E]!raTi3ST».** 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE GOHDESfi BEA.SO . 

As Maurice had informed Heueral Santerre the preceding 
evening, he was seriously ill whilst he kept his chamber. 
Louis in his daily visits had made use of every argument 
to induce him to enter into some, amusemente; but 
Maurice continued obstinate. There are some maladies 
we do not desire to heal. On the Ist of June be arrived 
towards one o’clock. 

Is there anything particular going on to-day,” askcvl 
Maurice, ** that you are so superb 

Indeed, Louis was most splendidly attired. The 
“ bonnet rouge,” the “ carmagnole,” and the tri-oolored 
girdle, ornamented with two instruments, then called the 
“ cruets of the Abb4 Maury,” hut which before and since 
have been honestly termed pistols. 

“lathe first place,” said Louis, “it is generally the 
breaking of the ice of the Bironde which is in train for 
execution; but the drum beats. At this moment, for 
example, the ‘ bonnets rouges ’ chafe upon La Place du 
Carrousel; then, in particular, there is a grand solemnity 
to which I invite you after to-morrow.” 

“ But what is there to-day ? You came to seek me, do 
you say ?” 

“ Yes ; to-day we have the rehearsal.” 

“ What rehearsal ?” 

“ Why, the rehearsal of this great solemnity.” 

“ Mon cher,” said Maurice, “ you know that it is now 
e^t days since 1 last went out, consequently I am igno¬ 
rant ot everything, and therefore the more require to be 
fcdly informed.” 

** What I Have I not told you f ” 0 

“ You have told me nothing,” - . 

“ First, you already know, we had suppres^; ‘ 00$^ mr 
some time past, and haVe* replaced it by the ^ Supremo 
Being.’ ” , ' 

“xes; I kno# aU that.” 
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it seems tbey have found out one thing; that 
the ^^Upreihe Being’ was a Moder^ a Bolandist, and, in 
short, a CKrondm” 

“ Do not make a jest of anything iholy, Louis; you 
know 1 do not like it.” 

“ What would you have, mon oher f it is necessary to 
occcnd with the age. 1 like the ancient GchI well enough; 
6rst, b^ause 1 am accustomed to it. As for the * Supreme 
Being/ it appears he has been really wrong, and since he 
has been above, everything has been playing at cross*pur- 
poses, consequently our legislators have decreed his down- 
iall.’* Maurice shrugged his shoulders. 

Shrug your shoulders as much as you please,” said 
Louis, but now we are going to worship the ‘ Goddess 
Keason.’ ” 

“ And are you engaged in all these masquerades F” said 
Maurice. 

** Ah! mon ami, if you know the Goddess Keason as 1 
know her, you would be one of her warmest partisans. 
Listen; 1 wish you to know her, and will present you to 
her.” 

“ A truce with all this folly. I am out of spirits, you 
well know.” 

“ The very thing, inorhleu ; she will enliven you ; she 
is a nice girl. Ah! but you know the austere go^ess 
'whom the Parisians wish to crown with laurels, and pro¬ 
menade about in a gilded paper chidr I It is —Guess,” 

“ How can I guess ?” 

" It is Arthemise.” 

** Arihemise!” said Maurice, taxing his memory in vain 
to recollect the name. 

“ Tes; a handsome brunette, with whom I formed an 
acquaintance last year at the hall at the Opera ; by the 
same token, you'came to sup with us,-and made her tipsy.” 

** Ah 1 .yes,” said Maurice. ** I remember now. It is 
her, kit r” ^ • 

/^tSh^has tlie best chance. 1 presented her to the con- 
, All the Th«rmopyles have promised me their 
votes.' \ lA Idiree days the general election will take palace. 
To-day^e enjoy the preparatory dinner, to-day we i^Ul 
the wfufO of Ohampagne,; perhaps after to-morrow we may 
spill blood t XiCt them spill what thof like, Arthemese 




be i^dess^ c»r toaj tbe devileai^meaw^l 
'Wme, wa will help t?o put on her ton^.” ^ \ 

Thanhe; but I have always entertabsed a' r^tigi^ee 
fbr things of this sort.” 

** To robe goddesses P Paste! man oher, you are 
otdt to please. Let me see $ if that ^es mot suit yOu, I 
will put it on, and you shall take it off,” i '. 


C it 

is^ I am ill, and not only out of spirlbs, l»xl Ihe 
gaiety of oth^ makes me miserable.” 

Ah! that is it! You frightm)^ me, Ms^nee; ^eni 
neither laugh nor fight. Are you by any ehi^ee^Ongi^^ 
in some plot?” . 

“Me? Would to Glod!”- 


I am 


“ You ought to say, Would to the Goddess lleason l’- 
“ Leave me, Louis; I cannot, and will not, go out. I 
am iu bed, and there let me rest in peace.” 

Louis scratched his ear. 


« Well,” said he, “ I see how it is.” 

“ What do you see ?” 

**That you wait for the goddess Reason.” 

“ Corbleu [” cried Maurice, “ spiritual friends are very 
troublesome. Go, or 1 shall utter a few imprecations on 
you and your goddess.” 

“ Charge!—Charge 1” 

Maurice raised his hand to curse him, when be was in¬ 
terrupted by his official, who at this moment entered, 
healing in his hand a letter for the citizen his broths, 
“ Citizen Agricola,” «aid Louis, “you enter at an unfor¬ 
tunate moment. Your master was about to become 


superb.” Mannoelet fall his hand, which he listlessly ex¬ 
tended for the letter; but the instant he had touch^ it 
he started; and having eagerly examined both the seal and 
1 land writing, grew very pale in the anticipatbh of bad 
tidings, and broke the seal hastily. 

Oh! our interest is awakened at last»” said Lduh% 
se^stome.” .i , ■ 

Maurice heard him not; his whede 
the -^nr lines ^ G-ehcvieve, He' reaCi^' 
three or four times over; a^d then ra^ag 
at Louis like a man qmte atupili^. ’ , ; ^ ^ , 

“ Liable I” ssnd Louis; ** iheingliti ei' % 
makes all fierce filing subsidi^^' . . ' 


letter .for fifth 4ud a hm oi 
vehrn^^ his fikee^ the m^stare difi^peared from ^ 

hb a d^p sigh relieved his breast i then forget¬ 

ting at once Ms illnesB wsd attendani ireakness, he leapt 
from hb bed ' 

“ My dothes !** cried he to the astonished ofiioial} ** mj 
clothes^ pty dear Agesilaa. Oh, my dear Louis—my poor 
Louii^ 1 -wi^ attend you every day. Indeed I did not ex¬ 
pect or hope for this. Here; my white trousers or iriUed 
8hirii» that they may dress my hair and shave me."* 

The ^cial* hastened to execute the orders of Maurice. 
*‘Ah^ Louis 1** cried the young man, ** I never till this 
moment knew what happiness meant.*’ 

“ My poor Maurice,” said Louis^ “ I think you require 
the visit 1 recommended to you.** 

“ Oh! my dear friend, pardon me; for truly reason has 
Ibrsaken me.” 


Then I offer you mine,” said Louis, laughing at his 
own ^ yrable pun. 

Th?l!llIWL surpassing thing wafi> Maurice laughed also. 
His present happiness rendered this easy. 

This was not all. “ Wait,” said be, cutting some orange 
blossom from a tree in full bloom; “ present this from me 
to the worthy widow of Mansole.” 

“ A la bonne heure I” said Louis; “ in consideration of 
your gallantry, I pardon you. Then it appears to me you 
are absolutely in love, and 1 always feel profound respect 
for its irnfortunate victims.” 

Ves, X am in love,” said Maurice, and his heart dilated 
with joy^ I am in love; and now, since she loves me, I 
, may declare it; for since abe has recalled me, must she not 
love me, Louis F*, . 


" DouMleae}** cbmplaoently I'eplied the adorer of. the 
goddess Reason; but take care, Maurice, .for the fashion 
in why^you ^jethis makes me fear for you,” 

^ inied Maurice, clapping his hands; then 

descended tlm stairs four at once, 
towards' the well-known old Bue 




Be^S than I th^Bt him,^ said Louis, in his 
turn s^ui^^.in miher a cMmer mood^ 

Ari«theiife:wa8nw'^iehev 
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Hardly hadXiot^ts and his orange bldsaom.ajriived alalia 
'Bue Saint Honors, when a crowd of you^lp'citiz^^ to 
whom be had been accustomed to administef either hicks 
or haii^enoe, according to the huinour he happaiied to be 
in, res^ctfully followed bkn—mistaking him, no doubt, 
for one of those virtuous individuals' to whom St. Just had 
proposed they should offer the white robe and a huqph of 
orange blossoms. As the cogllglg every moment increased 
in numbm's^for even at TOs epoch a virtuous man was a 
rare sight to behold—there were several thousand young 
citizens present when the bouquet was offm^ to A^he- 
mise, a homage which made several other " Beasts” who 
had joined the ranks very ill with sii^ headache heit day. 
It was on the same evening the famous song was <4rcu- 
lated through Paris: — 

** Long life to'OodddBS Esason— 

The pure, clear dawn of day.” 

And as it has arrived thus far without any knowledge of 
the author—a fact which has exceedingly exercised the 
sagacity of the revolutmnary historian—we have almost 
. the audacity to affirm it was composed for la belle Aiihe- 
xnise by our poetical friend, Hyacinthe Louis. 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

TEE PEOniGAL CHILD. 

Mattbice could not have been quicker, had he even pos¬ 
sessed wings. The streets were crowded, hut Maurice 
only remarked the crowd as it retarded his course; it-was 
said every where that the Convention was sitting; that the 
msqesty of the people was offended through the representa¬ 
tives, whom they prevented from coming out; and of this 
there seemed some probability, as the tingling of the tQ||jjpi 
was heard, and the thunder of the cannem sauudiU^an 
alarm. But what, at' this moment, to Maurice, 
either the tocsin or the cannon ? Wlmt cared wh^1\er 
the deputes were Or were not able to come outf trii^ the 
prohibition did not extend to him? So hequiok^ed?|iis 
pace, that ‘was all. > White running, he picturedio Inm^lf 
Genevieve waiting ad tlie window ovedbokhig the 
garden, in ordei to see him, and that idie worM pemeive 



, '‘faV't^^OAXa C^LD. Xa^ . 

hBf ftmile, more than 'Shaming 

woi^ ;>!^^^iiie ii^m bac^ agaia« Bixmer 4l^ was no 
iloiibt inlg^jned ;of ihia ha{>pj«Tetimi, and w%>ulii tender 
him lus ootfree lai^e bsftid^ ao frank and Ipyal .u» its greet¬ 
ings. He. lored Hixmer; now, even bis love almost ex¬ 
tended to Morai^, with bis bla^ locks and his green 
spectacles, beliind which he fancied he could see the ^tter 
of his bs^ant but saturnine eyes. He loved the whole 
world, fmr he was happy, and would willingly have showered 
flowers on the heads of all mankind, timt they might be 
as haj^y. as Idl^ns^. But for once be was deceived. ^ Poor 
Maurice 1 m. delved Mmself, as a man generally does 
when Ite reckons according to his wishes. 

Inst^ of the sweet smile awaiting Maurice, which was 
to receive him when he would be seen from afar, Genevieve 
hod determined on meeting Maurice with the most distant 
politeness—a feeble rampart with which to oppose the 
torrent that threatened to invade her heart. She had re¬ 
tired to h(^ chamber on the first floor, and did not intend 
coming down till sent for. Alas! she also deceived herself. 
Bixmer alone was not deceived; he waibbed for Maurice 
through a wired lattice, and smiled ironically. Morand 
was gravely occupied in dyeing black some tails which ai*o 
placed on white cat-skin to imitate ermine. 

Maurice pushed open the little door of the alley, to enter 
unceremoniously through the garden, as of old; the door 
opening produced a peculiar sound, which indicated the 
arrival of Maurice. 

Gonevieve, who had stationed herself behind the closed 
window, staited, and let fall the curtaia she had drawn on 
one side. 

The first sensation experienced by Maurice on entedng 
his firiend^S house was disappointment. Hot only was 
Genevieve absent from the window on the ground-floor, 
Imt on entering the little ** salon” where he had uttered 
his last adi^, he found no one» and was compelled^ to an- 
nofyieaJ^p^f,asif an absence of three weeks’duration had 
tomswsm him ktto a stnmger. His hemrt was oppressed. 

Xt waa'IMxi^ first saw. Hecamefor- 

wai^ Hiia with e^lamations of joy. ■ 

th^ She. in vain to 

some o&nr to M heftA;e idm had piro- 


X 
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^ce saw appear la the shadow V 

ItSl^^oed towards' her smlHng, iat^^ing tQ:hEii^ 
andthea oaly perceived how sadly she 
<m her part noticed with anxiety the f rame of 

Haario8) and his lerered look of wild ^ 

** Yon are hein, then, monsienr/* said she^ in a vi[|ee of 
which she (50uid not subdue the enaction/ . ' ; 

She had determined to address hun wi^ pedSs^;f£^if« 
Isrenoe. 


“ Bonjour, Citiaw Maurice j why base 
80 rare of late f” ’ - 


Tills fickleness appeared mom strange stiBi to Maj|i^; 
and now what a shadow was east uj^ all. , 

Dixmer cut short this examination, and put an <$id to 
all reciprocal reproaches by ordering dinner to be servis^: 
it was nearly two o’clock. They passed into the d 
manger^ where Maurice saw a cover was placed for hi^- 
Then the Citizen Morand arrived, dressed in the same ches- 
nut-coloured coat and waistcoat—he always wore his green 
spectacles—and white frilled shirt. 

Maurice was so affectionately disposed to all present, 
that while assembled before him be dismissed the euspibions 
and fears which intruded themselves upon his mind v?;hcn 
absent from them. In short, what probabiUty was ^ere 
that Genevieve loved this little chemist ? He was in lOve, 
and in consequence a fool to allow such folly to enter into 
his head. 


Beindes, the moment was badly chosen for jeah>usy. 
Maurice earned ^thin his waistcoat poeket'Genevleve*s 
last letter, and his heart, bounding with joy, bett.he-. 
n^th it, Geneweve had recovered her serenity. 

There is this p^uKarity in the organizatipa bf wmnen, 
that the present is able to efface all hues of the pai^^^d 
distances all foars for the future. Ch^evle^e ^It hip^y, 
haying resumed her self-command; that is, tef aay^ shb be¬ 
came c^m and. dignified, though still Mnd-^anjEi^nr ii^do 
which Maurice had not the requisito^akill to e^preii^^' 




and the new mode ef worsb^ wein ^ 



sbottH not h$^ be^ boi^ 
io^^^^ l^pi^alided honour o#»«d to (^eTteve. Mau- 

but < 3 bud»|&??e . QUtt<mrr^ in the 
l^it^baiid, wbllst be i^egfeel^ "^ebi Botk with 
aetoniebt^t^ w^dering that paiariotism could so tais- 
lead a emeiUe oo^ like IHxmer, and a woman of so poetical 
and ireflu^ a mtee as Gmievieve. Horai^ developed the 
tfaeoi^ ^ female poHttmns. He cited 'l^eo^ie de 
blirechuft/* the, heroine of the lOtb A^ast» and Ma¬ 
dame, Ei^iWy the ** Soul'* of the Girondins. Then, en 
lau^ed<»ut against tlu>**Tri These 

$hi4e smik. Zt was, however, a cruel joke 

ag^i^t j^ese female patriots, that they were latterly termed 
lee 4 ^ of tlm guillotine." 

** Ah t Citizen Maurice," said Bixmer, we respect pa- 
triotisin^even when it is mistaken." 

^ A^ Jeof me/' said Maurice, ** as far as 1 know of pa- 
tiieidsm* I always dnd the women sut&ciently good patriots, 
if not tc^ high aristocrats." 

** You a^ quite right," said Morand 5 /^ and as for myi 
self, X frankly confess I consider a woman very contemp-| 
til^ when she edicts the demeanour of a man, and a man'| 
a coward, unwor^y of the name, when he insults a woipan J 
even were she his Mtterest enemy." 

, Morand was gradually drawing Maurioe on to delicate 
ground. Maurice, on his mde, replied by an affirmative 
sign. Thu Usts being opened, Bixmer, like the sounding 
herald, 

'^One moment, one moment, Citizen Morand; you 
except, I hope, those women who are known enemies of, 
the natkm f" 

A silence of some moihents succeeded this ** parry and 
thrust" .to ^e ^ponse Of Morand and ^e sign of 
Mauriee &st intmrupted Gie silenos. 

^ l^et nacxoe]^ no one," said he, sadly; ** those females 
whqhi^a ten to fhe nation are now, it appears 

to ^uni^ 

Slide to iiie prisoners of the Temple; to ^e 

young Zt h$s;been s^ tt^ .coMd we huim 
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it, discing tHis Buspense^ i^ w&9 

vij^Ue iudc^nted in liis breast. 

“ Just 80 ,? saldH^ttriice; it is of tbm 

“ Who ?” said Hormid. “ Is what they say of tbm 
trifcef** 

** What do they say ?” demanded the yonsg man. 

That tile prisoners are cruelly midteeated, sometimes 
even by those whose duty it is to proteot them/* * ;' 

" There' are individiuds/’ said Maimoe, “ wha;.do not 
deserve the name of men. There are some cowtafds who, 
totally deficient in real comage,, retain, a desire to, torture 
the vanquished, in ordmr to pemuade thein8^re#th«4|ihey 
are the conquerors.’* , ' 

** You are not one of those men, Maurice, 1 am quite 
certain,” said Genevieve. 

“ Madame,” replied Maurice, “ I who now speak to yoUj 
1 have mounted guard near the scaffdd on which perished 
the late King. My drawn sabre in my hand, I was pre¬ 
pared to slay any who attempted to rescue him. Not¬ 
withstanding, on his approach 1 removed my hat, and 
turning towards my men said —* Citizens, I here warn you 
that the man who first insults the King receives my sabre 
through his body.* And 1 defy a^y one to assert that a 
single shout was heard to proceed from my eompany. 
Fi‘om my hand first enunciated those ten thousand placards 
affiaed to the walls of Paris after the King’s return from 
Yinceiines :—* Whoev^ acknowledges the King shall be 
fiogged. Whoever insults the King shall be bung.’ 

“Well,” continued Maurice, without noticing the fbarful 
e£^t his woi'ds liad produced on his listeners, ** well, 1 
liave proved to you that 1 am a frank, good patriot, that 1, 
h^ all kings and their partisans. Yet I declare, not¬ 
withstanding my opinion, which is nothing short of a 
deep conviction, that, notwithstanding the certainty 1 leel 
that the Av^triim is in a great measure the cam of the 
miseries that desolate Franpe, never, never shall ^any man, 
let turn be who he may, even Santeire himaelf, insult the 
ea-qucen in my presence.” , 

“ Citizen^” said Biamer, shaking hk head as if he dis¬ 
approved of so much hkrdihood, “ are you awsre you 
ou^ht to be very sure of us ,hefoie you ^ '^lese 

thmga in our preseacel”' I ^ 


- 

eveiy one. Darner; ttii51 wi^ 


Add, :ime 


on the same soa^Pold as her 


hushm^ 1 am not one *to inspire a woman ^th tear, 
and I respect aU those who are weaicer than mysehT.’* 
^^And the Queen, Monsieur Maurioe?’^ demanded 
Genevieve, timidly ^ ^ had she sometimes evinced her sense 
of t^ delicacy, to which she is so little accastomed ?*' 

prisoner has thanked me several times for my 
cohdderatkni'^r Iier» Madame.** 

**Then she must witness your turn to guard with 


** I believe she does> Madame,** replied Maurice. 

‘*Then,** said Morand, tremulous as a woman, ** since 
you, have confused to what no one can now doubt—that 
is to say, a generous heart—^you will not persecute the 
child any more ?” 

<*Me!’* said Maurice; ^‘ask the infamous Simon the 
w^ht of the arm of the municipal before whom he had 
the audacity to beat the little Capet.’* 

This answer produced a spontaneous movement at 
Dixmer’s table. All the guests ixjse respectfully; Maurice 
alone remained seated, and did not imagine he li^ elicited 
this mark of admiration. 

Whet is the matter ?’* said he, astonished, 
thought some one called foom the manufactory,** 
said Dixmer. 

" No,” said Genevieve; “ at first I thought so, too; but 
we ere mistaken.” And every one resumed their seats. 

** Ah! it is you,i;hen, Citizen Maurice,” said Morand 
in a tremukms voice, “who are the municipal so much 
talked about, and who so nobly defended a child.” 

** Talked about ?” said Mautice, with a nometi almost 
sub^me. 

^ Youm is-a noble heait,** said Morand, rising ftom the 
talde. t?hat he might give way to his feelings hd retired 
to WUm^^^tory as if some pressing business there 
awaited him*. 

“ Yes, CiUzen,” replied Dixmer, “ they do speak ab<mt 
H, end It should he said tha^ all those possessed with 
geMoue hesi^ts applaud without knowing you.” 

**.ABd M him remain unlmowm,’’ said Genevieve. ^The 
glcay he" would a^tni^e wmdd r^lele with digger.” 
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QSiC^ liad ocmtribut^d bis word of ^ 

miHbility. l^^obitd nearly b^n 
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At the moment they left the table wbn iicdd. tM 

his awaited bim in bis study; / He exitmibd bicb* 

&elf to Mauiiee^ besides^ he was acoust^nd td^leayo him 
thus, and proceeded to attend his man of buis^iM*; 
was negotdat^g for the purchase of a s^sll du 

la Corderie, facing the garden of the l^mple/ It was 
rather, as to the rest, a ruin than a house that Bixmer 
was purchasing, for the actual basement Was in a state of 
dilapidation, but it was his intciition to rebuM it- tte 
bargain had not been delayed with the proprietor; tha-t 
same morning the notaiy had seen him and agreed to pay 
19,500 livres. Ho therefore brought the agreement Ibr 
signature, and came to receive the requisite motmy for the 
purchase, as the proprietor would that day dear out the 
l)uilding, that the workmen might commence opemtions on 
the moiTow. 

The contract signed, Dixmer and Morand aoemnpanied 
the notary to the Rue de la Corderie, to view bhis nMv 
acquisition, for they had purchased without seeing it. 
It was a house situated near where No, 20 now Stands— 
three stories in heig^it, and surmounted by a curved roof. 
The lower part at one time had been let to a Wine-mcr- 
chant, and contained some im^t excellent cellara^. 

The proprietor, above all things, vaunted his cellars i 
they' wire the best part of tho house. Dhtmer and 
Morand appealed to attach very little interest to th^ 
cellars, yet both, as if from mere iioliteness, '^eended 
wii^ the pro^etor into what he called his vatd^^ 

Ail exception to ths gen^’al rule, he had nbi eitag^j^- 
rated. The cellars were magnificent, one of theiii ex¬ 
tended under the Rue de la Corderie, and mom .tHs 
cellar they Ceidd hear the^ wpitures roll over thrir heads. 
Bixmer and Morand did notf'ipSS' to apprerih^ ad- 
They eveh spoke of nlhn^ thste 
tha^ howev^ cbnvehieBt they mi^pht be w % wh^ 



' to ocfcupy the whole of the 




they vieiti^ the tot, second, 
and tmxKl! aWy $ itom the third they oom^etely 0 Ter<r 
looke4' ^hr the ^Temple. It wae, as usual, in 

vaded by the National Guat^, who enjoyed this privilege, 
sinee the Queen never walked there now. Bixmer sknd 
Mowaid recognised their friend, the Widow Plumeau, 
w^ her,us^ ao^rity, doing the honours of her cantine, 
bnt doubtless th^ anxiety to be in their turn remembered 
by^ her was not very great, as they kept themselves oon> 
0 ^ 1 ^ beidnd the proprietor, while he expatiat ed on the 
advanta^ of this view, at once so varieoand agreeable. 
The purchaser th^ wished to see the roof. The pro¬ 
prietor, doubtless, was unprepared for this emergency, since 
he had not got the key, but, influenced by the bundle of 
papers of asskpunent shown him, he descended to search 
for it. 

“ I was not deceived,” said Morand, and this house 
wUl answer our purpose exactly.” 

“ And what do you say to the vaults ?” 

“ That it is an interposition of ProvideBce, which will 
spare us two days’ labour at least.” 

Bo you tmnk it may be in the direotian of tbn 
canine?” 

** It inclines a little to the left, but that is of no eon* 
sequence*” 

But,” eaid Bixmer, “ how will you.be able to follow 
your Jubt^Tanean line with the certainty of its tej* 
minn^ng where yon wish , 

“ Best assuml,” sn.id Morand; “ that is my affair.” 

“ If we were every day to give a signal from here that 
we aiie wa^i^?” 

But irom the platform ihe Queen could not see it, ^r 
the curved ,roofs i&nc are less in h^ghtthanthe platfonn> 
andyetl'^ubtit.” ' - 

“ Nevoi’ mind,” said Bixmer, “ either Maury or Toulun 
may see en epening somewhere, and they wUl ii^rm the 

s"-. 

tied severalknots in A white calico our- 
tsto bef^ the wm^kiw 


1$2 OUAl^BAV ‘ ^ 

\ ' \ 

Then both, equally imj)a1tet 
t!t« ,]^pri«tor’8 return on the staireaae) liavingf^ wt elotM 
door, iK>t wishing to ailbrd the w^by ffight ol 
his waring enrtain. ,. ' 

,The roofs, as Morand hadforeseesy did' nbtiEeach 
heWbt (i the euminit of the '^awer. 

This was at once an advantage and disadvantage. A 
difHcuity, because they could not comanttnicatO by 1d0s 
with the Queen, and an 'advantage, because "the vety 
impracticability alone disarmed all suapMon. 

The highest houses were naturally the objects of 
strictest surveillance. ' ' 

“ It is necessary, either by means of Toulun,l£aury^ or 
Tison’s daughter, to find some way tp tell her to l^p 
upon the watch,” murmured l>ixmer. 

I have thought of that,” said Morand. ^ 

They descended; the notary waited in the Salon with 
the contract signed. 

**Itis all right,” said Dixmer; *‘the house suits me, 
so hand over to the proprietor the sum of 950,0(K>livreBin 
payment, and let him i^vo a receipt.” 

The proprietor did so, first scrupulously counting the 
money. 

** You understand, Citizen,” said ]>ixmer, ” the prindipal 
clause, that the house must he vacated this evming; that, 
in short, I must put the workmen in to*morrow.” 

” Well, Oitiz^, 1 agree to do so; you can take the 
keys this evening at eight o’clock; all will bo free.” 

** Pardon nje,” said Dixmer, “ hut did you not tell me, 
Ct^en nOimy, there was a way out leading into the Buc 
Porte-Foinf” 

/‘Yes, Citizen,” said the proprietor; “but I had it 
closed; for having only one official, the poor devil had 
too much fatigue, being obliged to watch both doors. But 
B. k eo fastened up that at any time it can hei%>openedin 
two hours at lea^. Would you wish to convince your* 
selves, citizens P” 

“Thanks, it is not necessary,” said “I 

attach no Impoitance to this way out; it is useless to 

They then both leCt, hanng lor the third tsmC rraaiind^ 
the landlord of his promise that the apartm^ts be 

empty at csghtV^ck that ev:c»ing« At 





11% to' men nt & 4k- 

tfte£e« ii^m« In ^ilie pmtfasion' reigning in Paik, 
m jkiiy i^oe. They both ente^ first. The 

kh4lor4^he{»t hk : #ord; the house ivas totally em^ty. 
1%ey closed the fth^ters wkh the greatest oare, sounded 
the bildcwork, skruek the steel, and lighted some wax 
eandles^ which Morand carried in his pocket. Tl^ one alter 
anotiier ^e six men entered. These were ordinary 
ghosts of the master tanner, the same contrabandists who 
one evening wished to kill Maurice, but had now been 
converted mto his friends. They closed the doors, and 
d^oended into the vaultB. This vault, so contemptuously 
ireated-during the day, had become this evening the most 
important' ,part of tlie house. Having first stopped up 
every crevice through which a curious eye might penetrate 
to the interior, M^tmd placed a cask upright, and began 
to trace geom^rical lines upon a piece of paper laid upon 
it with a stick of chalk. While he was thus engaged, his 
companions, conducted by Bixmer, left the house, fidlowing 
the Eue de la Corderie, and at the corner of the Bue de 


Bennie, stopped before a covered carriage. In this car¬ 
riage was a man, who silently distributed £o each one the 
instrument of a pioneer, to one a spade, to another a mat¬ 
tock, to this one a lever, ta that a pickaxe; each man 
concealed his under his riding coat or mantle. The miners 
retraced the road to the small house, and the carriage dis¬ 
appeared^ Morand had finished his calculation. He went 
straight to an angle of the cave. “ There,” said he, “ dig.” 

And the work of deliverance immediately commenced. 

The situation of the unhappy prisoners in the Temple 
became daily more serious and hourly more wretched. 
For an instant Madame Elkabetii and Madame Boyal had 
ind^ged some hope. The municipals Toulun and Lepetre, 
touched compassion for the «ai^st pdsoners, hs^ 
evinced seme intcr^ in them. At little habituated 


to the madca of sympathy, the poor women wea^e suspicious, 
but Buq»icion eeases to exist with hope. Besides, what 
now ooidd happen to the Queen, separate from her son by 
a pekon/'fi'om her husband by death. To follow him'to 
thesca^d, this idea had possessed heribr some time, and 
^ Iw becmnlng accustomed it. The firCt time 

Tmdim iiad ik^re retjrni^ on gmird* the Queim 



df the king^. was putting 
testt XiSpetre had assisted at tha^ eaeeuiwf 
the order of the <^en. TheQtte0;daimd^.^jousl^^ 
containing the r^rt of ezecutu^<. liepe^ promised 
to bring them when next on guards, it would be hkt 
again in three weeks. In the king^s time the^r bad 
Temple four municipals; #ie king dead^ the^ faad^^onfy 
three, one to watch during the day, two dnxing the n^ht. 
Then Toulun and Lepetre invented a stratagta that &ey 
might always keep watch togethm^ gt night* ^e hodrs 
of guard were arranged thus: i^ey vrrotO'one hail<^ 
“day,” on two others "night.” Kaoh drew his l^iot 
from a hat, and chance decided the night watch, 
time that Toulun and Lepetre were on guard tliey 
“daj^” on three ballots, and presented the hat to the 
municipal they wished to dispossess, and he, thrusting his 
hand into the improvisatory, unnecessarily ^ew forth a 
h^lofc on which was inscribed "day,” They then destroyed 
the other two, muimuring against the hazard which always 
decreed them the most weaiisome w^tch of the two, that 
is to say, the night. When the Queen was sure «F her 
guards she corresponded with the Chevalier de Malehn^ 
Bouge. Then an escape was attempted, but the att^n|»t 
was arrested. The Queen and Madame Blizabeth were to 
dee disguised as municipal officers, with cards that would 
be provided for them. 

.As to^e two cldldreD,*~*that is to say, Madame Boyal 
and the young Dauphin, they had remarked tM the man 
who omne to Ight the lamps of the Temple was always 
accompanied by two ohildren, the same age a|^parently as 
the Princess Boyal and the Dauphin. It wasy theref^i^o, 
arranged that Turgy, of whom we have prCfvion^y 
spoken, should dress nimself as a lamplighter; and carry 
away the pi$Jlbe mid princess. We wiU menti^; in a Csw 
woms who Tnrgy was. Turgy was an old waiter ^ ^e 
King’st, tn^^uo^ at the Temple with part of lam% 
from the T^dkries, for the King had at fot beenp^nnhtod 
a welhappointed taMe*^ Arst mon^this^t^osisic^tidn 
eoid» the,nationthiity or d:nty'thoosanAi£r^^ hmy’ 

easily be understdodj^ pro^^pality cos^ not hMti 



liW :waB iDargy. wits naturally thn 

betwe^ pnaok^rs and their 

j^arjbisaiis^ibr TutKy was Emitted ti> ^/nnt, and conso- 
qnen^ was enabl^ to forward th^Cr lettew, and intro- 
dm tho replies* These bidets wera. genmlly twisted 
ISS^oSiid tl^ stoppers of the^ mrafis, edntamingthe milk of 
ligR^dj^ brought to the <)uden and Madame S!Hzabeth. 

wore written in lemon-juice, and perfei^y illegible, 
till held near the hre. All was prepared for their e$ca|>e, 
when one day Tison lighted his mpe with the paper stopper 
tbe:eo9^* As the pi^ burned, the writing becatne 
> JBe. instknily entluguished the half-burnt paper, 
s$kd carried t^e remaliiing fragment to the council ^ the 
l^mple, when, beii^ helA hear the ISre, they could only 
read a few disjointed words, the other part being burnt to 
ashest They could merely recognise the handwriting of 
the Que^;. Tison being questioned, mentioned some slight 
marlm ^ attention and sympathy he fancied he had ob¬ 
served on the pdrt of Lepetre and Touj^. They were 
imiuediately denounced to the municipality, and tdlowed 
no more to enter the Temple. Turgy remained. But 
sui^ieioii was now excited to the highest degree. The 
princesses were never left a moment alone. All commu- 
nicarion with the exterior was now utterly impossible. 
|i£a<te )0 l^ixabeth had one day given Turgy a gold-ham 
died knife to clean, which she used Ibr cutting her fruit. 
Turgyf suspecting something, opened the blade, and in the 
handk ^mhd a letter. This letter cmitained an alphabet 
of rigns. He returned the knife to Madam# iBHzabeth; 
but a nmnidpal then present prevented him^ and, in his 



less oondscated the knife. It was at that time the ihde- 
fatigS.ble Ohevi^er de Maison-Bouge dreamed of this 
Bcuond attn^pt, which they intended to cairy into exeeu- 
tich by nmns of the house Which Ditmer Im purchased. 
Tl^ .prii^em, however, by degrees had now lost all h6|^ 
That the ^ueen, temflsd oy the noise in the gtre&, 
wlrish Ji«sMNld heV nSit, and learning these oriSs th^ 

WeSe debiiSbg to Weousalsdn of w the last 



-of :^ite 

Gw&ndinB detd, the toyed ^mtly lOit 
agvnst the Convention. ^ ' 

At .seven ti^eloek the supp^ ^yas served^ The mtmhnpels 
esEstnined every pltdie vs i»mal^ uixfolded eftch m^m stio* 
oesetv^y, eeaa^ed Ihe bread, the one with n fork, the 
otWr with his dhgete, and i^ncloded by breaking into 
pieces the macaro<nis and walnnts, for fear any letter slilnid 
reach the prisoners^ These pieeautions bMng coneludedi 
the royal family were invited to thdr meal in theie 
words— 

“ Widow of Capet, you may eat.” • jp 

The Queen shook her head, edifying she wab Aot ht^« 
gry. But at this moment Madame Boyal advanced, 
to embrace her mother, and whispered, ' . ' 

^‘Seat yourself at table, Madame. 1 landed Tui^ 
made a sign.” 

The Qncen, tremblingly, raised her head. Turgy was 
opposite to h^. The napkin laid over his left arm, and 
with his right hand he touched his eye. She immediatdy 
rose, without any further objection, and resumed her usual 
place at table.^ The two municipals assisted at their meds^ 
being strictly prohibited from leaving the princesses alone 
for an instant with Turgy. The feet of the Queen and 
Madame Elizabeth met, and pressed each other under the 
table. As the Queen was seated opposite Turgy, not one 
of his gestums escaped notice; besides, they were all 
so natural, that ihey neither could nor did insj^re the mu- 
iudl>als with any sui^icion whatever. At the remo^ of 
the supper the same precautions were used as before; the 
smallest pieces of bread were broken and examined. After 
which, Turgy went out first, the two municipals following; 
the woman Tisou remained. This woman had become 
ferocious dnee her separation iVom bmr daughter, of whose 
fate she was .totally ignorant. Every time ^ Qimen 
lavished a cai^s on Madame Boyal, it threw her into an 
excess of rage almost bordering on frenzy; so mudi so, 
that the queen, who < so well understood the of a 

mother, often denied herself this consolation,^ now, alasl. 
tlie only one left her, of pre^ng her daughter io hsairt. 

Tison came now to seek for his wife, who at ftrst 
detdared site woidd not leave till Capotes wils wi^ in bedh . 



. Quie&ti good ivglit, 

fu»|l. W ^Wsber. The Que^ end prhieeiM harii^ 

also rei^^, !EBoxt*s wife ioo^ the oandle atid went out. 
The^nhlcipalB h^ almdy thrown tEemselves upon their 
beds in t^e eomdor. The moon, pale of the un- 

h^py pfi^cesses, glided by the opening of the first house, 
casting a diagonal ray across the window at the fbot of 
the *Qaeai’s lied.' For an instant ererything remained 
cahn and silent in idle chamber, then a docw turned softly 
mi its hinges, a shadow passed over the rays of the moon, 
and approached the Queen—it was Madame Klisabeth. 

“ Bid you see it T* said she in a w^sper, 

, “ Yes,' replied* the Quemi. 

** And you understood it P” 

So wed, that 1 dare not beliere it.’* 

** Let us see, repeat the signs.” 

First, then, he touched his eye to indicate he had 
some news for us; then he passed his napkin from his left to 
his right, by that he meant to say, they were occupied in 
our deliverance. Then he put his hand to his face, to 
signify that the expected aid would reach us from the in¬ 
terior, and not from a stranger; then whms^you asked him 
not to lorget the milk of almonds to-morrow, lie made two 
knots in his pocket-handkerchief. Thus it is again the Che¬ 
valier de Maison-Bouge—noble-hearted man that he is.” 

. “ It is he/* said Madame Elizabeth. 

“Are you asleep, my child?” demanded the Queen. 

** Ifo, ma mere,” replied Madame Boyal. 

** pray for you know who.” 

Madame Elizabeth quietly regained her chamber, and 
for some minutes during the silence of the night, the soft, 
sweet voice of the youthful princess might be heard 
addressing her prayer to God. It was at that moment, 
at a sigmid from Morand, i^e first stredee of the pickaxe 
sounded in the small house at Bue de la Corderie. 

CHAPTEB XVin, 
oibuns. 

the mtoxicatioxL of first ^Sjppearanees, Mao^ 
cm%^y mmdi dun^tpointed: A tho fecepM 
&B#vlc^4(Ad solititi0 the ixud 





i)l^ioD9. Btit <3k]lieTi$«’€ Ini^ 

119 ^ did no^ mt^d iq edbw hmi m 

con^jc^ious of tbeai! dftikffer #q 

bii^jiess they a^ca^ed imt^j^^ted the 

sorrow, A. MnBWHrmiiiii lef denevieir^^, m ’^^bt ore- 
Tiimslj hmti^, catbe to oall is|>Qii her, attd Oenerjle^^lb^ 
retained her. This time there was ndi^ing 1^ ^ 

oohld not be the Ik^t of ^jknetiere^ Wh^ 

Maurice was requested to esct^ thiS' ibiatkm to Ene ^ 
Fowses Saint Victor, where she resided, Manxiee went 
away pouting, but ^Unevieve smiled, attdhe conis^i^^t^s 
smile into a promise. . ' . . / ^ 

Alasl Maurice deceived himself. The 
2nd of June, that terrible day that witnessed the' 
fall of the Oifondins, Maurice dismissed hk' ftidi^ Ztouhi, 
who absolutely adsh^ to carry him off to the Orniventlon, 
and that he should put everything aside, and aecompai]^ 
him to visit his fair friend. The Ooddess of Liberty had 
a frightful rival in Genevieve. Maurice found Genevieve 
in her little salon, all grace and amiability, but near her 
was a young femme-do^chambre with the tri^eoloured 
cockade, engaged in marking pocket-handkercHefb in the 
angle of Ihe window j ahe never left her place. 

^urice knitted his brows, and Genevieve perceiving he 
was not in the' best temper possible, redoubled her 
assiduities; but since her amiability was not carried so 
far as to dismiss the young official, he impatienlHy left an 
hour earlier than usual. This might have happened by 
chapee, perhaps. Maurice grew patient. The evening, 
bemdes, from other causes, was so fearftil, that long; as it 
was since he had interested himself in poHtics, report 
reached even him. It required nothing less than the 
downftdl of a party who had reigned in France, ^r 'ten 
months to withdraw his attention from Iris all ei^^ro^fltig 
passion for Genevieve. The next day witnessed the ,^me 
management on the part of Genevieve, and Maurice hkving 
foreseen this, had arranged his plan. Bo ten miniutes^aft^^ 
his arrival, seeing that the yout^ womah^ hayii^ 
marking a 

dom ^ tabk M 

watch, rose,:Mwe$;tt^^'Geeievlct^^ 


t |Mi, 



bfl;, he <|M not Mb 
who h&d risen to watch him 
acrdss #^i^iEbrdi^ 'rmame4 mi instant speechless, pale Md 
tremhSii^ di^ i&tn her chak, thunderstruck at the 
e^ct of Im ^fdc^aey. At riiis moment 3>ixmer ehterod. 

** Maurice gone said he, with astonishment. 

V Yes,** stammered Generieve. 

**1But he had only just arrived/* 

^ MHo was bora a quarter of an hour, or nearly so»*’ 

♦* Then he wiH return ?’* 

I much 4ouht it.* * 

; ^lieave.us^ H%net,*’ said Dixmer. The f emme»de" 
^mhrh. had assumed the name from hatred tcT'fEaB Cf 
JStaru^ frmn. its unfortunahdj being the same'as that of 
the Austrimi. She rose at the command of her master, 
and quitted the room. 

“ Well, dear Genevieve,” said Dixmer, “ is peace restored 
between you and Maurice ?** 

** On the contrary, mon ami, I think we are cooler than 
ever/* 

^ And ifeis time> who is to blame P’* said Dixmer. 

** MaiMe, without the slightest doubt?*^ 

** Permit me to judge.** 

*'you cannot guess,” said Genevieve, blushing. 

Why he is angry ? No.** 

**lt seems to me, it is some whhn about MagnetM** 

** Bah i truly ; then you must send the girl away. I will 
not d^ive myself of a friend like Maurice for the sake of 
a femmo-do*charabi’e.” 

“ Oh F* l»id Genevieve, ^^he is not, I think, so angryus 
to require her to be sent away, it will suffice to —” . 
“WhatP** 

“ To exile her from my chamber.” 

And Maurice is right,” said Dixm<a* j is you he 
comes to visit, and not Magnet; it is ther^ore quite un- 
tmeessfuy that she should be present.” 

^ But, my dear Dixmer/* replied she, regarding her 
hutbajld ’iyith astonishment. 

. ffGMwJeye,** replied Dismy, **I hoped to have fqu^ 
!u you tm^a^y who,would ,ron<&r mObs ei^y the tarir M- 

nMvi that your tes 
s.' jfese. I 




itolght all waa arriu^d isd^^ 


^sQumience over agam. 


Have 


ie ^ou, in your honour ? have ,X you .lhai it m 

pdaitively necessary that Maim^ah<^4 beo(»pe ourlHend, 
more intimately than before, hnt less a^^moiis than ever. 
Oh! mon I^eu! these women; are mi everlastinn^ obstacle 
to bur projects.” 

^*But, mon Bleu! is there no oth^ wayf 1 havo^^^ 
you before, that for 41 our sakes it would be better if 
Housienr Maurice i^etumed here no more.” 

^ Yes, for our sakes, perhapsj but for the sake /of those 
far above us, those for whom we have promised td ssi^ce 
our lives, fortune, and happiness, it is necessary that this 
young man should retuni. Are you aware they b^;m to 
suspect Turgy, and talk of placing another servant nel^ 
the queen r 

** Well, I will send away M^net.” 

Mon Dieu! Genevieve,” said Dixmer, with a movement 
of imratienoe, very unusual with him, ^ why do you speak 
to me thus P why stifle the ardour of my ideas by yourown ? 
why strive to creatediffioultieswhere too many ahreadyexist P 
Genevieve, act like an honourable, devoted woman, act as 
you feel you ought to act. I tell you, to-morrow 1 go out— 
to-morrow X take Morand's place as engineer. 1 shall not 
dine with you, but he will, he has something to ask Mau- 
lice, and will explain io you what it is. What he has to 
request you may ima^ne, Genevieve, is a thing of vital 
import; it is not only the goal to which we march, hut the 
way leading to it. It is the last hope of that devoted, 
nb^-minded man, our .protector, to whom we are bound 
to dedicate pur lives.” 

** And for whom I will freely g^ve mine;” cried Genevieve, 
with enthusiasm. 

** Well, this man, Genevieve, I cannot tell why, as you 
must have seen, is not loved by Mauriep, by whom, above 
aU things, it is necessary he should be respected. In shoi^ 
Arom. the bad temper^in which you have put Maurioe to¬ 
day, he may perhaps refuse Morand that whi^i it^ hf eo 
imperative we should obtain at, any price. W]pyo% ^w 
that I havn t4d you, 

your tact,and del^y^.seidament ' V,‘ 

Oh 1 ntbnsieit^^ Genevieve, 








to ‘ Its no more on tins 


“ ** said l^mer, pressing his lips on his wife's 

foretoad* “ refleotnpon it, and form your resolution.” And 
he weiit out. 


** Oh 1 moil Bien! mon Bleu 1” murmured Genevieve, 
with anguish, “they eompel me to accept this lovo by 
viofenoe, towards which my whole soul inclines!” 

The next day, as we have already said, was Sunday, It 
was oustoihary in the family of Bixmer, as in all the 
bourgebise families at that period, that the dinner should 
be longmr and more ceremdnious on that day than on any 
other. Since their intinuicy, Maurice having received a 
general invitation, never omitted to dine with them on 
that day. Although they did not dine till two o'clock, 
Maurice had not arrived at noon. From the manner of 


their parting, Genevieve had almost despaired of seeing 
him. In short, twelve o'clock struck, then half-past, then 
one. It would be impossible to describe during this period 
what passed in the heart of Genevieve. She was at first 
dressed with the greatest simplicity; their,'Seeing that he 
delayed his coming, she, with a feiriing of coquetry natutal 
to tto heart of woman, had placed a flower at her side, a 
flower in her hair, and still listened, her heart each moment 
more and more compressed. The dinner<liour had almost 
iuerived, aud Maurice had not appeared. About ten minutes, 
to two, Genevieve heard the sound <>f horse's steps, that 
sound she knew so well. 


^'Oht” med she, his pride could not wrestle against 
bis lovo. He loves me 1 he loves me 1” 


Maurice dismounted, and gave his horse to the g^rdmier, 
desiring him to remain where he was. Genevieve saw' 
wll^ anxiety that the gardener did not lead the boi^ to 
the Btablm. Maurice on this day looked anperiativriy 
handBome. A splendid Mack coat, a white ^waistcoat, 
breeches of ohamOis leather, designed for limbs after the 
mtori of AnOllo» a white cambric stock, and his wavii^ 
hidp, dii^pi^W a fresli, a beaming face, tomed altd^W 
a beauty. He entei^d.' As we have 

saB, Ma; pr^enee ^^ted the bWt of Genevieve, wbo jm- 


drived'hiih 


“ Ah I” said she, ^ 


boito iirith us, arefyou riot 



Uf 






five isfinirary, cdt&yeiiaii^’’ 
ca,me tp aslc your permission iio abs^l 

ftl^sent yourself?” ^ 

Yes» the eectuKsal a£Em X 

you might ^lut, and would-adihise me of being v^^og m 
.poUtene^ therefore eskine to maVe my exeuses in parser/'' 
,<]knevieve e^in Mt her he^ mnk within 
**Ah1 men PieUf^^ oried **and l>bem^f who 
AOt at home, counted upon findi^ you here on his 
Teium-, and desir^ me to d^ain jm ** 

** Ah! then, madame, I omnpr^kiend yonr ihaaatipme) It 
is a command of your husl^md’e; and I sot to. gtwte aU 
this. 1 shall never cure myseH of oone^t.’** 

“Maurieel” 

^ It is for me» madame, to draw my mfemnoe from yaur 
acthms rather than yonr wealds ^ it is feu me, ther^^cue, to 
comprehend, that if Bixmer is absent the greater the 
reason I shi^d not. remain. His absence wuuH' suridy 
add to your constraint.** 

** Why so ?** timidly inquired Genevieve. 

Because you a{q>ear, since my return, sedulouB^ to 
avoid me^ beeause I retur^ fmr your sake, and yours owy; 
yon well know, itmi IHeu, that ever since my return I 
have invariably found some one with you.** 

*^Then,** said Genevieve, “you are ^11 angry,monami, 
although I endeavour to a^for the b^t.” 

*f Ho, Genevieve^ you would do much better to reokSye 
mo as before, or drive me. away altogether.’* 

^ Maurice,** said Gmievieve, tenderly, “undarstaad my 
isituatioh, consider my ans^h, and do not enact the 
tyrant over me any longer.^ 

And the young woman regarded him mournfully. 
Maurice remained silent. 

“ Yfhat do yon reonire, then ??* coniabaed shfi^' 

“I reqtBre^your love, Genevieve, slime I tmw: 

Jmmot Hya vdthoutHhat love.” 

*f Mauriee I have ^ty on me. 




03G(^8.' 


Maairaop, failing on Mb Icnees l)efc^)a 
lieir j I Bftay ^e, perhaps, but forget yon, 

nerer, 

“And re|^ed Gbhevieve, with ^drmneBa, “that 
would be^fee best, !|faurice, for this love is criminal/* 
“Have you smd this to Monsieur Morand?** said 


hae never yet compelled me to indicate to him bow he 
should conduct himself in the house of a friend/* 


“ "We wager,” said Maurice, smiling ironically, “ that, if 
Dixmer dines but Morand is not absent. Ah! I see, this 
is necessmy to deter me, for while Morand is there, Gene¬ 
vieve, for ever at your side, not quitting you even for a 
single moment,” continued he, contemptuously, “ J should 
not love you, or rather I should not declare that I loved 


“ And I,* * cried Genevieve, driven to extremity hy this 
eternal suspicion, and seizing the young man’s arm with 
a species of frenzy, “ 1 swear solemnly, Maurice, and let it 
be onco for all, that whether you ever return here again 
or not, Morand has never breathed a word of love, that he 
neither loves me or er&e will love me. I swear this on 
my honour—I swear this by the soul of my mother/* 
“Alas! alas!” said Maurice, “I wish I could heheyo 
you/* , 

**Ohi believe me, poor fool,” said she, with a sn^e 
(wMoh, although anything but jealous, might have been 
a charmis^ confession), “believe me. Besides, if you wish 
to know more, Momnd loves a woman in whose pre*. 
sence all others sink into insignificance, as the dowers 
the held Ifrde before the stars of heaven.** 


“And .who is this woman, able to eclipse all oth er 
women ?’* demanded Maurice, “ when among the numiier 


“Bo we not always,” said Genevieve, smiling, “con¬ 
sider ^he qne we love as the d'o&i^e of the creation P*’ 

said Maurice, “ it you do not love me. Gene* 
fieve^*’*" -Jh© yotmg woman waited with anxiety the ,c»d. 

the If you def not love me,^, continued 

Maurice sw^ never to loyei another ?** 

“ Ahl Madribe, t wiB swear wrfcli all my heart,*’ 

JC 2 
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cried tlie joung woman, ddigktcd Ise hsii 
j^romised with lier conscience. . . 

Maunce seized her raised hands, and coTe^fd them with 
lurdent hisses. 

And now,” said he, 1 will be kind, iiidnlgent, and 
cotifiding. 1 will even be generons. 1 adsh to see you 
smile, and myself to be happy.’* 

** And ,you will ask me nothing more P” 

I will endeavour.” 

** And now,” said Genevieve, ** 1 think it will he usdcss 
to hold the horse any longer. The Section will wait.” 

“Oh, Genevieve! the whole world m^ht ^ait,. if I 
could only stay with you!” 

Steps were heard in the court-yard. 

“They come to teU us that jiinner is ready,’* said 
Genevieve. They silently pressed each other’s hands. 

It was Morand, who came to tell them they only 
awaited their presence at table. He, also, was in full 
dress for the-Sunday’s dinner. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EEQUEST. 

Ik the meantime Morand did not a little excite the'curio¬ 
sity of Maurice. The most refined of fops could not dis¬ 
cover a fault in the tie of his cravat, the folds of his boots, 
or the texture of his linen; but it must be allowed his 
hair and spectacles wci-e always the same. It then 
appeared to Maurice, so much was he reassured by the 
oath of Genevieve, that he now, for the first time, viewed 
these locks and spectacl<» in a proper light. 

“The devil!” said Maurice, to himself; “the devil take 
mo if 1 am now ever again jealous of this worthy citizeii 
Morand., >Put on every day, if you choose, your fiiU dress 
coat, or even make yourself one of cloth of gold, since 
&om this'time 1 promise to see nothing hut your wig a^Hl 
spectacles, and above all, never again to accuse you,of 
loving Genevieve;” 

We can- easily uhderstan^the shake of the baa^ bestowed 
upon the Citizen Monmd at the cc^lusion/of soli¬ 
loquy was more d»snk and cordial Cmitrary 
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the was small, covers being placed for dol/ 

tbi^ bn a narrow table. Oenevieve was seated nearly 
oppoi^ Maurice, between bimself and the light, which 
renooted on her Itmiriant black curls, tinged them with 
the blue hoe of the raven’s wing, enhancing the brilliancy 
of her eyes and oomplexioh. Beyond his pigeon-coloureci 
suit, Morand appeared to have disxmssed all recollection 
of the day from his mind—that brilliant mind, which 
Maurice had sometimes heard burst fresh from the lips oi 
this singular man, which would no doubt have been accom¬ 
panied by the flashes from his eyes, had they not been 
totally obscured by the green spectacles. He uttered a 
thousand witticisms, but never himself smiled; indeed, 
what added piquan cy to bis witticisms, and a strange 
charm to his sSStfSspvas his own impenetrable gravity. 
This, merchant, who had made numerous voyages, and 
visited vaiious countries, trading in every sort of skin, 
from the skin of the panther to that of {lie rabbit; this 
chemist, with arms dyed with his own chemical prepara» 
tions, was as conversant with Egypt as Herodotus, Africa 
as Lavaillant, and the opera and the boudoir as any ibp« 

“But the devil take me, Monsieur Morand,” said 
Maurice, “ you are not only a clever man, hut a scholar 
also.” 

“Ah! I have Imth seen and read much,” said Morand; 
“ and then it is necessary I should prepai*e myself in some 
degree for the life of pleasure I intend to lead, when 1' 
retire on my fortune. It is time, Oitisen Maurice, it is 
time.” 

“Baht” said Maurice; “you talk like an old man. 
What age, then, are you ?” 

Morand turn^ round, startled by this question, natural 
as it certainly was» - 

“I am thirty-right,” said he. “AhJ see what, it is to 
be a schc^lar, as you term it. It makes one old.” ' 

Genevieve began to laugh, and Maurice joined in; but 
Mormad mm*ely smiled. 

“iToii have, ilien, made several vqyagesf” demanded 
3f auriee, pressing Genevieve’s foot between his own. 

“Bart.of my youth,” .railed Morand, “was passed 
among fenrigiiersk!* ,' 

“ And you hav^ seen mnchP ^ardpn me, I ought to 
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mji ba^ ^bseryed laueh; for a ^ 

see witboBt observing,** ri^lied Maurioo. ' 

yes} seen muob?” replied Mowlid,"I bairt 
almost seen everything.** 

« Everything, citizen,** replied Man^nee,. lathing, ^‘that 
bi saying a great deal. If yon w«e to eearoh——’* 

. “ Ah! yes, you are ri^bt<; there «a?e two thin^ I have 
never seen. It is tame, in our days, these two thitige«l^e 
become rare.** 

Wliat are they, then ?’* demanded Maurio^ 

“The drst,” said Morand, “is aged.** ^ , 

“Ah!** said Manrioe, “hut in lieu <3i a g^l^ibdll be 
able to show you a goddess, Citizen Mbnmd.** 

“ How so ?’* inte^pted Genevieve* ' . \ 

“Yes, a goddess of modern creationthe Godless 
Heason,. 1 have a friend, of whom you hav4 somewes 
heard me speak—my dear and brave Louis, with a heart of 
gold, whose only fault is that of making verses and vile 
puns.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, he selected for Pms a Goddess Beason, good 
repute, and in whom they can discover nothing at all 
objectionable. It is the Citizen Arthemisc,^-dancor to 
the Opera, and at present parfumeuse, Buo Martin. As 
soon as she is dednitely reoeW^ as Hbddess, I will show 
her to you.** 

Morand bowed his head in token of thanks, and non* 
iinued— 

“ Tho other,” said he, gravely, “ is a king.** 

“Ah? that is tnme diflSeult,’* said Genevieve;“there 
arc no more of them,** she adde^ forcing a smile. 

“You should have seen the last,*’ said Mauricej “it 
would have been prudent to have done so.’* 

“ The result is,^* said Morand, “X have not the least 
idea of a crowned head; it must be very sad f” 

“ Very sad, indeed,** said Maurice j “ Ijrespond to you. 
1 who see one nearly every month.” 

“ A crmvned heaif?** demanded Gmjevieve.. c 
“ At leasV’ said Maurice, “ one that has bozae1|te 
and misersbia bjirden of a crown.” ! . ; \ ' 

“ All I yes, the quec^” said Morand i ifhnriem 

Maurice, it must be a melancWy sight—«•«->** ' 
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^ ttod they my ?’* demised 

« Have you never seen her, then, madame P** demanded 
Maurie^.aurpris^ in his turn. 

"I? nevwi*’ replied the young wommi. 

“ IiuiM ?’* eaid Maurice, ** that is strange.” 

^Aad why siarange?** ssdd Genevieve. We lived in 
. ih.P' province till ; sinoe ^91 we have resided in the old 
Rue St. Jaoqw^ which much resemUes the provinee, only 
tiiere they h&i^ nehsher light or air, and still less flowei^. 
You are acquainted wi^ my life, Monsienr Maurice f It 
has always been the same. How do you suppose 1 could 
have seen the Queen, when I have had no opportunity 
whatera of so doing ?” : . 

** And I do not think you wiU avail yohrself ojf that 
which, unfortunately, perhaps, may present itself,” said 
Maurice. 

“ What do you mean to say ?” demanded Genevieve. 

The dtizen Maorioe,” replied Mormid, ‘^alludes to one 
thing no longer a secret.” 

“ To what ?” demanded Genevieve. 

**To the probable condemnation of Marie Antoinette, 
and to her death upon the same scaffoid where her hus¬ 
band died. The citizen said, in short, that you would not 
avail yourself of the opportunity offered you of seeing her 
the day when she will quit the Temple for lia Place de la 
Bevohition.” 

‘*Oh, Ceertainly not!” cried Genevieve, as Morand pro¬ 
nounced these words with the greatest sang4ri)id. 

^‘Thi^ you can only lament,” said tli?‘‘%K)^Mblie wie* 
mist; the Austrian is well guarded, and the Bepublio 
afeiiy ,i^at renders invisible what seems best to her^ 

"I ariknowle(%e, however,” said Genevieve, “I have 
been veay much wishing to see this poor woman.” 

**l^t u8 8ee,” said Maurice, anxious to gratify all the 
wishes of Genevieve; “ have you really such aU inclination P 
l%en Ottl^say the word. I! agree with the Cirizen Morimd, 
the is a ^ry; bnt I in quality of municipal, am 

immewhiilt jof a wiaard.” ''' 

Goiihl'ypa rilbw me a ^ht of the Quecii, you, mion- 
IP”^ c^ ^ncvirib. 

« Oertrinly, t c^.” • 
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“Aud bow c&daitned Homud, exoUiM3|^i^ ft Ift^id 
glance vvitli Gone vie ve, wlilcU escaped the notice of the 
young, man. 

** Nothing more simple,” said Maunce. ** There are cer¬ 
tainly some municipals of whom they are mistrustful; but 
as for me, 1 have given sufEcient evidence of my devotion 
to the, cause of liberty to render me above aU suspicion. 
Besides, admittance to tho Temple depends ooujointly!#n 
the municipals and the chiefs of the post. Now, the chief 
of the post is, just at this moment, my IHend lk>uis, who 
appears'tp me to bo called indubitably to replace General 
iianterre, seeing tba^ in three months, be lias fr^Oi 
the rank of corporal to that of atyutaot-miijor. . W^l, 
come to me the day I shall be. on guard, that is to 
next Thursday, at the Tempk.” 

“ Well,” Said Moraud, “I hope noW your wishes n^y 
he gratified. Take care that you find him.” 

“ Oh I »o» no,” said Genevieve, “ indeed, I eannoL” 

“And wherefore notP” said Maurice, who only antici¬ 
pated in this visit to the Temple an opportunity of seeing 
Genevieve on a day when he could enjoy this happiness, 
alone without the presence of others. 

“Because it might, perhaps, dear Maurice, expose you 
to some unpleasant dispute; and if anything were to 
happen to you through gratifying a whim of mine, 1 should 
never, while I lived, forgive myself.” 

“You liave spoken wisely, Genevieve,” said Morarid. 
“ Suspicion is very great, the best patriots are now even 
suspected, licnounco this project, which, as you say, is, 
after all, a mere caprice of curiosity.” 

“ Tli^ will say that you are envious, Morand, and that, 
not having yourself seen either King or Queen, you do not 
wish others to do so. Come, to end all discussion, join the 
party.” 

“Me! ma^i! No.” 

“ Ttls then no loiter the eitoyenne Dixmerwho wishes 
to visit the Temple; it is I who entreat 5 ^ou to come there, 
to divert a poor prisoner. For the giW dooi% ,onoo clo^ 
upon me, I remain for twenty-four hours as much a pd- 
soner as the king would or a px-inw of ilie blodd.’’^ Apd 
pressing between his own the foot of Geuevi*»v<»M^ ** Come, 
then,” said he, “ I entreat yon?” > ,, 
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^ VoytHifl I Bftid Oenevieve, “ cjoino with me,.*’ 

** It wUl be losing a da;^,” said Morand, and will pre¬ 
vent my going where 1 ought on business.*' 

“ Then I shall not go,” said Genevieve. 

** But why ?** demanded Morand. 

Because 1 cannot depend upon my husband to eseoi’t 
me ; and'if you will not accompany me—^you, a respectable 
man, thirty-eight years of age—I have not the hardihood 
to encounter alone all the chasseurs, cannoiiiers, and gmna- 
diers, requesting to Speak to one of the municipals only 
three or four yeai's older than myself.” 

"^‘Then,” said Morand, “since you deem my i>rosence 
indispensable, oitoyenne——” 

“Aliens! aliens! learned citizen, be as gallant as if 
you were a kind-heai'ted, ordhiary man, and sacrifice half a 
day to the wife of your friend,” said Maurice. 

“ Well, let it be s.o,” said Morand. 

“ Now,” said Maurice, “ I only ret^uire one thing from 
you, that is discretion. Any one visiting the Temple is 
considei^ a suspicious proceeding, and consequently, 
should any accident occur afterwards, we should all be 
guillotined. The Jacobins do not jest. Peste! you see 
how they have treated the Girondins**’ 

“ Diable !’* said Morand, “ this observation of the 
citizen Maurice requires 6onsideratioii« It would be a sort 
of I’etiring from business if I could not go out at all.” 

Have! you not heard,” said Genevieve, smiling, “ that 
the citizen Maurice said all f” 

“ Bh, bien! all i'” ^ 

“ All.” 

“Yes, without doubt,** said Morand, “your company 
is very agreeable, but 1 much prefer, belle sentimentale, 
to live in yOnr society than to die in it.” 

“What the devil was 1 thinking of?” said Maurice 
to himself, “ when £ imagined this man loved Gene¬ 
vieve?’* 

“ Then it is all settled,” said Genevieve. “ 1 address my¬ 
self to you. Morand, thoughtful, absent mm that you arc *, 
remember it is oh Thursday next; so do not on the 
Wedhes^y evening comment some chemical experiment 
that will^ occupy your idmie and attention for the next 
twenty-fc^ houns^jas it veiy frequently»happens.” 
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** Toil may be pedeetly easy oti^i' pomif eaid ICimid/ 
Besides, you can i*omind me.” 

Genevieve then rose from taHe» and Mimrice Sptliowed 
her.eacample. Morand was about to leave and |i^aps 
to f(>lbw them, when one of workmen brought the 
chemist a small vial containing Some liquidi which imrtantly 
engrossed all his attention.” 

Let 03 make haste^” said Maunce^ drawing away 
Genevieve. ' , . 

” Oh I be ensured,” said she^ “ he Will remain these for 
an hour at the very least.” 

And the young woman allowed Mm to trab her bend, 
which he tenderly pressed between his own. She felt re¬ 
morse for her treachery, and compensated for her 
kiadnew. . . / 

“ Bo you see,” said she to Maurice, crossing the garden, 
and showing him the carnations, which had been removed 
into the air, with the Eope of i*eviving them, “doyou see 
my flowers are all dead.” 

“ What killed them ?” said Maunce 5 “ your ne^eet ? 
Poor carnations!” 

“ It was not my neglect, but your desertion, mon #mi.” 

“ They required, my little Gmievieve, some water j^that 
was all 'f besides my ^senoe should have left you meaty 
of time,” 

“ Ah I” said Genevieve, “ hut if the flowers were 
with tears, the poor carnations, as you call them, Wsoild 
they not then die ?” ; 

Maurice threw his arms round Genevieve, and, drawing 
her to him, before she had time to prevent him, preyed 
his lips upon the half-smiling, half-languishing eye, now 
fixed upon the drooping, dying flowers. Genevieve felt 
so much self-reproadi, it made her lenient to others. 

Dixmer returned, homo late, and on his return fc^d 
Morand, Maiirloe, and Genevieve botanising in the garden. 


, CHAFrEK XX. 
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BIiOWBtt OfEL. , ^.4^^ 

Ax lei^h the antdd^^ated TBursday, the.da^cif 
gam'd, amved. It was noW tlie month of l?he 

sky was of a deep End doudless blue^.and this 
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j^»e rda& hepTV wliitQ- laitsB of nine }ioi;tsos. 
The coimg of tWt drea^ul daj was already foreseen, re« 
presented by the ancients as thirsting with an unquench¬ 
able thirst, and which, to borrow the phraseology of the 
plebei»i Famianl, licked the pavement very dry. Paris 
wasofein as a carpet, and perfumes filled the air, mounting 
to the trees, emanating from the flowers, mreulafang and 
intoxicating with joy, as if to render the inhabitants of 
the capital forgetf^ for a few moments of that vapour of 
blood which rose without intermission from the pavemeni 
of these places. 

It was Maurice’s duty to enter the' Temple at nine 
o’clock ^ his two colleagues were Meruvault and Agricola. 
At eight o’clock he was in Hue Tieille Saint Jacques, in 
grand costume as citizen munioipah that is to say, with a 
tri-colored scarf tightly fastened round his tedl and 
elegant frame. He as usual rode there on horseback, and 
on his route had an opportunity of receiving the sineero 
approhaiion, admiration, and eulogiums of the worthy 
patriots who saw him pass. Genevieve was already pre¬ 
pared; she wore a simple muslin dre8S| a species of light 
tafiTeta mantle, and a small bonnet, ornamented with a tri- 
oolored cockade. Thus attired, she appeared of dazzling 
beauty. Morand, who, as we have seen, had been earnestly 
solicited to accompany them, had, no doubt for fear of 
beiiag mistaken for an aristocrat, attired himself in his 
vmm costume—half-bouigeois, half-artisan. He entered 
alone, and his countenance betrayed great fatigue; he ^e- 
tend^ to have been at work all night, in order to complete 
some urgent business. 

Dixmar'had gone out immediately after the r^um of 
his friend Morand. 

“ Weft,” demanded Geneviove, ** what have you decided 
on, Maurice; and how are we to see the Queen F” . 

‘‘listen,” said Maurice, “I have arranged everything. 
I ahidl arrive at the Tem{de with you, and then introduce 
you to my friend Ijouis, who commands the guard; I then 
take my post, and at a favourable moment I will come 
Vo seek you.” 

demanded Morand, *‘wften are to M the 
prisof^in^, and how are we to uee them F” 

*^At .rither their breakfast or th^r dinner, if that 
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will suit yol}. tluxmgh the gkzed partiUon of tbo 
Municipal/^ 

** Perfectiy,” caid Morand. 

Maurice then saw Morand approach a sidebcMrd at the 
farther end of the salle-a-nianger, and drink hastOy a 
■Itee of pure wine, which rather surprised him, Monmc! 
Demg usually very abstemious, and indulging only in wine 
and water. ^ 

Genevieve saw that he regarded him with astemishment. 

**Can you not fancy,’’ said she, “he must be half dead witli 
fatigue; he has taken nothing since yesterday morning^*’ 

“ Did he not diite here ?” asked Maurice. 

“ No, he was trying some experiments in the city.” 

Genevieve took a useless precaution with respect to 
Maurice, since lover-like he was an egotist, and hadmen^y 
bestowed upon the action of Morasid that superficaal 
attention which an amorous man might accord to any one, 
except the woman whom he loves. To his glass of wine 
Morand added a crust of bread, which he hastily swallowed. 

“ And now,” said he, “ dear Citizen Maurice, X am quite 
ready; when you choose we will depart.” 

Maurice, who was stripping the decayed petals irom 
one of the dead carnations he had plucked in passing, now 
offered his arm to Genevieve, saying—“ Let us set out/’, 

“They went, in short, Maurice so happy be could, 
scarcely contain himself; he would have uttered cries;ol' 
joy had he not restrained his emotion. What oouM ke 
desire more ? Not only had he acquired the certainty that 
she did not love Morand, but also the hope that be pos¬ 
sessed her affection. The glorious sun shone upon the world, 
the arm of Genevieve was reposing within his own,whUst 
tlie public criers, shouting at the top of thieir voices the 
triumph of the Jacobins and the defeat of Brissot and his 
companions, announced that the country was saved.. 

There are iiruly moments of life when the heart of man 
seems too small to* contain the joy or grief concentred 
there. 

“ Oh ! what a lovely day,” exclaimed Morand. 

Maurice turned round in surprise. . This was the ffziit 
burst of feelmghe had ever h(iai'd issne ffrom the lips of ^la 
singularly resei’ved mid absent man. , . 

‘Oh! yes, it la ijideed lovely,” saidGwievieveipressing 
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ttrm <jf .Maurice, “ if it would only continue 
orcning^, |»U*e and’doudless as it is now !’* 

Maurice applied this word, and his happiness redoubled 
each moment. Horand et the same time regarded Gene- 
vieve through his green spectacles with a |>eouliar expres¬ 
sion. Perhaps he also applied her expressions. They 
thus crossed Le Petit-Pont, La Kite do la Jrnierie, and 
the bridge Notre Game, they then proceeded to La Placo 
de THotel de Ville, La Rue Bur-da-!^c and La Rue Sainte- 
Avoye. As they progressed, Maurice’s step became more 
and more elastic, while on the contiary, those of his male 
nnd female companions waxed slower and slower. They 
had reached the corner of La Rue des Vieilles Audriettes, 
when fdl atonce a dower-girl impeded their passage, by 
offering them her basket nlled with dowers. 

“ Oh I what magnificent carnations!” cried Maurice.. 

“ Oh I yes, very beautiful,” said Genevieve, ^*it seems tb e 
cultivator of these had no other pre-occupation, for they 
are not withered and dead.” 

This speech sank deep into the heart of the young man. 

“Ahl my brave municipal,’^said the dower-girl, “purchase 
a bouquet for the pretty citoyenne. She i$ dressed in w^hite; 
look at these superb crimson carnations; white and purple 
look well together; she will place the ^bouquet upon her 
lieai't, and as her heart is near to your blue coat, there you 
iiave the national colours. The dower-girl was young and 
pret^, her compliment was well-turn^ and well chosen, 
tor had it been made expressly for that occasion, it could 
not better have applied to the circamstances. Besides the 
dowers were almost symbolical; they were similar to 
those now dead. 

“ 1 will purchase one,” said Maurice, “ since they are 
cai natiohs; all other dowers I "detest.” 

“Ah1 Maurice,” said Genevieve^ “it is useless, wc have 
so many of them in the garden.” 

But although her lips uttered the refusal, her eyes 
expressed a longing desire to possess them. 

M aurioe sele^iited the most beautiful of the Ismqucts. It 
was the one the pretty dower-girl had pres^ted to him. 
It oonsist^ of twenty deep red carnations^ emitting an 
odour, at once sweet end pungent; in the centre, towering 
above ^ rose a magnificent carnation. 
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“ thanks, my bravo municipal,” said iilia ^weap-girl, 
“ a thousand thanks ” 

^d she went towards another coupl^ trusting the day 
commenced thus auspiciously would so continue till its alcmt. 
Duiing this apparently simple scene;, which had only 
occupied a few seconds at most, Morand seemed scarcely 
able to support himself, and wiped the perspiration from 
his pallid brow, while Genevieve also, tunied pels, and 
tremm^. ‘' 

She received the nosegay which Maurice presented to 
her, and clasping it in her lovely hand, hold it to her fat^, 
less to inhale the odour than to conceal her emotion. 'iThe 
remainder of the journey was pleasant, at least, as far as 
concerned Maurice. As for Genevieve, his gaiefy was a 
constraint upon her, and Morand passed nis. day in a 
fashion peculiar to himself, that is to say, in smothered 
sighs or startling hursts of laughter, and ooo^ionaily 
uttering some formidable witticism, which fell upon Gie 
passers-hy like sparks of fire. 

At nine oVlock they reached the Temple. 

Santerre cidled ov^ the municipals. 

“I.am here,” said Maurice, leaving Genevieve tfeder the 
care of Mors^nd. 

“ ’Welcome,” said Santerre, holding out his hand to the 
young man. 

Maurice took care not to refuse the h^d thus offered 
to him. The Midship of Santerre was certainly most 
valuaMe at this epoch. At sight of this man who had 
commanded the famous rolling of drums, Genevieve shud¬ 
dered, and Morand turned pate. 

“ Who is this handsome citoyenne F” demanded Santerre 
of Maunoe, “ and what does she do here ?” 

*She is the wife ot the brave Citizen llixmer; you have 
he^ this etcellent patriot spoken of, Citizen General. F” 

“'Tw, t^li^ Santire, “the chM of!a tanneiy; 
sap^un or etoseurs of the leghm Victor, } ; 

“Theeam^” ;• 

“Bonl hon t Ma ^i, ishe te pretf^^ Ai!4 Ugl;ji^ 
f^ow who has ^v^ to his arm *” 
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*^Bdi§ 0 tir, eitc^reane/’ he. 
Genevieve made an effoHi. 


** Bonjonr, Citizen General,” replied she, smiliftg, 
Santerre felt flattered by both title and smile. 

“^nd what brings you here, belle patriote P” oontinuea 
Santerre. 


“ The citoyenne,” relied Maurice, has never s^n the 
WidW Capet, and. she wishes to see her.” 

“ Yesi’* said Santerre, “ before-. and he made an 

atrocious gesture. 

Precisely,” replied Maurice, coldly. 

** Very w^,” said Santerre, “ only mind they are not 
seen entering the keep; it would be a had example, besides, 
1 confide all to you.” 

Santerre again shook hands with Maurice, made an in¬ 
clination of his head to Glenevieve in a friendly and pro¬ 
tecting manner, and quitted them to attend to his other 
vartons engagemeni^. 

Altffl* agreat many evolurions of gendarmes and chasseurs, 
after some manoeuvring with cannon, the doll resounding 
of which, it was considered, carried to the environs a saht- 
taxy iessoh or admonition, Maurice took Genevieve's arm, 
and followed closely by Morand, advanced towards 
post^ at door of which Louis was vociferating lou^y, 
commanding the manoeuvres of his battalion. 

** Bqn!^’ cried he, ” why there is Maurice j,peste! with 
a fi^n^ale, too, who appears to me rather i^^reeahle. Bdes 
the stu|>ti f(^ow wish to compare htsr with my Goddess 
Eeason ? If it were so, poor Athemise!” 

“lYelU Citizen Adjutant,” smd the Obtain. 

** Ahl that’s right; attention,” said Louis; files to 
the le^lefti-bonjour, Maurice; not so quickly—^— 

The guns rolled, the company dispersed to their respec^ 
tlve plao^ and wheu each wfts at his pmt, Louis hastened 
away to Change Compliments with his friend. Maurice 
prte^ted Louis to Genevieve and Morand. Then an eix- 
pl^l^^^mfiaeneed as to :^];^pur{i^ of their visit. 

” said Lc&, "you, msh your 

iriends toMer the ^t is easily managed. 1 will 
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go directly and station the isentinela^. ihen l ja^ 

.them to admit you andyotir friends#*' ' ’ 

In ten minutes afterwards Gea^etieve ai^d Morand 
entered the suite of the three municipals^ ^d placed 
themselves behind tlie glazed partiti<si. 


OllAPTDR XXI. 

THE OniMSOK OAEEATIONfl. 

t 

The Queen, rose alone. Having been indi8pDsed;|pr twb 
or three days, she had remained in bed longer than usual, 
but having heard from her sister that the sim was rising 
magnificently, she made an ef^rt to ^quit her couch, 4nfl 
that she Ihight be enabled to breathe the pure dr with her 
daughter, had requested permission to walk on the plat* 
form, which bad been granted her without the slightest 
^ihculty. Bhe had also been induced to act thus from 
another cause. Once, and it is true, once only, from the 
height of the tower, she had seen the Dauphin playing 
in the garden. But at the first signal of recognition 
between themother a}>d childSimon in t^fered,and compelled 
the boy to retire immediately. Never mind, she had seen 
him, that was a great source of happiness to her. True, 
the poor little prisoner was very pale and nudeh changed. 
Then he was drest as a child of the people, in a blouse 
and large" fauusers. But his beautiful fair waving curls 
w^e still left him, forming around him. a glory which 
God no doubt intended to guard the infant martyr to 
heaven. If ehe could only see him once again, oh! what 
a cordial to the heart of the unhappy mother! 
There was yet another motive. 

“My sister,’* Madame Elizabeth had said to her, you 
know we found in the conddor a straw standing upright 
in an angle of the wall. In the language of our signs 
this desires us to pay attention to everything around us. 
and to warn us of fdie approach of a ft^end.’* , 

“ That is' true,** replied the Queen} who, regarding her 
sister and child with pity, had even herself 
them not to despair of the& sa^ty. '^he.dti£3S 

of the service uceomplisbed,'Maurice was th^^^igher in 
autliority in thee keep of the Temple, smoe d^ee had 
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lorn M guB^^ during the day» and the other munh 
cipule^ 'i^ieoia and Jderuvault, ae guards during the 
night.. These iBunioipals had left, after laying their 
“ proces-verbal” before the council of the Temple. 

Eh bien. Citizen Municipal said the woman Tison, 
coming forward to salute Maurice, “ you bring company, 
then, to see our caged pigeons P It is only I who am con> 
denaned no more to see my poor H41oise.*’ 

“ They are friends of mine,” said Maurice, " who have 
never yet seen the female Capet.” 

Ahl well, they will see admirablybebind the partition.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Morand. 

“ Only,” said Genevieve, ** we shall present the ajipear- 
ance of the cruel impertincnts who come from the other 
side of the iron grate to mock the misery of the unfortu¬ 
nate prisoners.” 

“ Eh bien! why should not your friends see them on 
tlieir way to the tower, since the woman will walk there to¬ 
day, with her sister and her daughter, for they have left 
her a daughter, while I who am not guilty they have de¬ 
prived of mine. Oh these aristocrats I it will always be the 
case; let them do what they will, favour is alwaj^ 
shown to them. Citizen Maurice.” 

But they have removed her son,” replied he. 

“ Ah! if I had a son,” murmured the gaoleress, ** I sliould 
lament my daughter less.” 

Genevieve during this time had exchanged looks with 
Morand several times. 

“ Mon ami,” said the young woman to Maurice, “ the 
citoyenne is in the right. If you could by any means 
place me in the way of Marie Antoinette, it would be 
less repugnant to my feelings than gazing at her here. 
It seems to me this manner of viewing people is at once 
liumiliating both to them and us.” 

“Kind Genevieve,” stud Maurice, “you posseac true 
delicacy of mind.” 

“Pardieul citoyenne,” said one of Maurice's colleagues, 
who that .moment breakfasting in the antechamber 

on hn^.imd sausaj^s, “If you we^ the prisoner, and 
Capet’s wijfe felt curmsity io 8e<? yon, she would not^heso 
very paya^^lar id»oat theipWgenceofherfancy—^hejade.” 

^neviev^, with amove^nt qi^dkerdihan lightning, 
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threw a re^id glatiee towards Moraud, to note the .^ect 
of these words upon him. In ef^pt; Korand started^ a 
strange phosphorescent lightgleaihedfrotn anderhijs evelid^ 
and his hands were clenched for an instant, Wt all this 
was so momentary that it passed unperoeived. , 

** What is the name of this municipal?*’ asked she of 
Maurice. 

“ It is the Citizen Meruvault,” rt^lied the young thin; 
and*then added, as if to apologize for his coarseness, a 
stone-cutter.” 

Meruvatilt heard it, and in his turn stared at Maurice. 

“ Aliens 1 alions!” said the woman Tison ; finish 
your sausage and your half bottle, that I may take away.” 

“ It is not the fault of the A^ustrian if I Hhish them 
now,” grumbled the municipal; "for if she could hfvc 
murdered me on the 10th of August she would have done 
so; thus the day when she ‘ sneezes in the sack * I shall 
be in the first rank, firm at my post.” 

Morand turned pale as death. 

" Alions! Citizen Maurice,” said Genevieve, *^let us go 
where you promised to take us; here it seems as if I were 
a prisoner; I feel suffocated.” 

Maurice conducted Genevieve and Morand out, when 
the sentinels, previously instructed by Louis, allowed them 
to pass without any difficulty. They installed themsdves 
in a little passage on the upper story, so that the mofut^t 
when the Queen, Madame Boyal, or Madame Elizabeth 
ascended to the gallery, these august personages could not 
do otherwise than pass before them. 

As the promenade was fixed for ten o’clock, and they 
had only a few mmutes to wait, Maurice not o^y did not 
quit his friends, but farther, in order that the slightest 
suspicion might not be excited by this rather ille^ pro¬ 
ceeding, having met Agricola, he took him with him.. It 
sti’uck ten. ; 

“ Open I” cried a voice from the base of the tower, whfeh 
Mmirice knew bo that of General Santerre,. Imhte- 
diat^y the gufi^ assumed arms <doM Iron 
gratings; the sentinels also prepaied arms. . . lifns 

then hear4 fu all the courtconfu^di^6eo| hrOn, 
and footsteps, whidb vividly implEesfi^ both ilSnnd and 
Genevieve, ibr h&ririoe observed them-both pale, 
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** iab tibiae ^eautiptiH to g^ard three poor women/* 

muriidWed Oenetieve. 

“ Yei^’* said Horand, endeavouring to smile; " if those 
who t^pt them to escape were now ;here, and in our 
place saw what we see, it would disgust them with the 
trade,” 

“ In fhct,” continued Genevieve, “ I begin to think they 
wm not save themselves.” 

** And I to hope,** said Maurice, inclining towards the 
staircase as he spoke. 

" Attention,” cri^ he; " here wre the prisoners.** 

“ Natn^ them to me,** said Genevieve, ** for I do not 
know either of them.** 

“ The two first who are ascending are the sister and 
daughter of Capet. The last one, preceded by a little dog, 
is Marie Antoinette.” 

Genevieve made a step in advance. Morand, on the 
contrary^ instead of looking at them, pressed himself close 
against the wall, his lips more livid and earthy than the 
stones of the keep. 

Genevieve, with her white robe and bright pure eyes, 
appeared like an migel awaiting the prisoners to cheer 
them cn their dark and dreary rOad, and to administer in 
passing .ray of comfort to their desolate and blighted 
heariis. . Madame Elizabeth and Madame Boyal pursued 
their way, having only thrown a glance of astonishment at 
the strangers. No doubt the former imi^ined Ishey were 
those whom the. signals announced, for turning round 
quickly to Madame Boyal, she pressed her hand, and, 
while so ^ing, dropped her pocket handkerchief, as if to 
inform the Queen. 

“ Bay attention, my sister/* smd she; “ I have dropped 
my pom^ handkerchief.** 

And pass^ on with the young princess. 

The Queen, with panting breath, accompanied with a 
short dry cough, indicating ill health, stooped to pick 
the handkerchbf whmh had fallen at her feet, when ker 
little more i^e than its mistress, seized iV and 
ran fo^#d to coairey it. to jlifadame Elizabeth. , t*he 
Qoeen'^iili^ti^ 1^ asoM elbwly, and aft^.some steps 
{bund tnrn’T^fore (3bnevi^% Morand, and 

the youi^ 
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** Flowers T* cried she; “ oh! how long it is sinoe I hsvs 
seen any flowers. How deliciously thi^ srneU. You are 
happy to possess these flowers, Madame.” 

Quick as the idea formed in her mind, prompted by 
these melancholy words, Genevieve extended her hand to 
offer her bouqu^ to the Queen, 

Then Marie Antoinette raised her head, looked at her^ 
and an almost imperceptible blush passed over her tsolcfUr* 
less face. 

But by a natural movement, from an habitual passive 
obedience to regulation, Maurice put out bis band to arrest 
the arm of Genevieve. The Queen then remained hesi¬ 
tating, when, looking at Maurice, she recognised him as 
the young municipal who had always spoken to her with 
so much firmness, but at the same time tempered with 
equal respect. 

“ Is this forbidden, Monsieur P” said she. 

"Ho, no, Madame. Genevieve, you can offer your 
bouquet,” said Maurice. ^ 

" Oh 1 thanks, thanks, Monsieur,” said the Queen with 
grateful acknowledgments; and bowing with gracious affa¬ 
bility to Genevieve, tlie Queen extended her emaciated 
hand, and selected at hazard a single carnation from the 
mass of flowers. 

" Take all, madame, take all,” timidly said Genevieve. 

** Ho,” said the Queen, with a fascinating smile, " this 
bouquet may come perhaps from one you love. 1 will not 
deprive you of it.” 

Genevieve bluslied, and at this blush tlm Queen smiled. 

" Aliens, aliens I Citoyenne Capet,” said Agricola, 
“ you must continue your route.” 

The Queen bowed, and ascended the steps, but before 
sbe disappeared, turned round and murmured—" The car¬ 
nations smell very sweet, and she is very lovely.” 

" She has not seen me,” mmvnured Morand, who almost 
kneeling in the shade, had effectively escaped the notice of 
the Queen, 

" you had a good view of her, hial younot,Morsnd P 
had not you, GeneY*®ve ?” said Maurice, doMy^ 
first from the sight he Bad procr^ed bis imd 

also that he had afforded ever so'slight a to 

fhe unhappy prisoner. 
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" Ob J Grenevieve, and were I to live 

for a tl^wMuid years, I shojuld never forget her.** 

“ Abd what do you think of her ?” 

“ She is charramg.** 

“ And you, Moraud.** 

Morand clasped his hands, but made no reply. 

“ TeU me,’* said Maurice, in a whisper to Genevieve, ** is 
it the Queen whom Morand worships ?” 

Genevieve started, but recovering herself instantly, re¬ 
plied smilingly, ‘‘ It really looks like it.” 

You have not yet told me what you think of her, 
Morand,” persisted Maurice. 

“ I thought her very pale,” replijad he. 

Maurice retook the arm of Genevieve, to descend towards 
the court. In the dark staircase it seemed to him that 
Genevieve kissed his hand. 

“ What does that mean, Genevieve 

“ It means, Maurice, that 1 shall never forget, that to 
gratify a whim of mine you have risked your life.” 

“OhI” said Maurice, “what exaggeration of danger, 
Genevieve. Between you and I, you well know that grati¬ 
tude is not the sentiment I wish to inspire you with.” 

Genevieve pressed his arm softly. 

Morand followed with faltering stops. 

On quitting the court, Louis came to identify, the two 
visitors, who then left the Temple, hut before quitting it 
Genevieve made Maurice promise to dine the next day in 
(he old Bue Saint Jacques. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

SIMON THE OENSOB. 

When Maurice returned to his post, in a state of tran¬ 
scendent happiness, he found Tisou’s wife weeping. 

“ What have, they done to you noer, mother ?” asked 
Maurice. 

“AB khis makes me furious,” replied the gaoleress. 
“What?” 

“ Bcieptso there is uothing*but injustice for poor people 
in this world.” 

“ But how ?** , • 
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Yovl are rich, you are a bourgeois, you come heir^ only 
or a day,iind they permit pretty wometi to vi^it you here, 
vho present bouquets to the prisoners: whilst X urao nestle 
everlastis^iy in this dove-cot am not allowed to see my 
poor Sophie,” 

Maurice took her hand and slipped into it an assi^ato! 
ten Hvres.*' 

“ There, good woman, take that, and do not despj^ir. 
Mon Dieu! the Austrian will not last for ever.” 

** Ten livres, ” said the gaoleress, “ that is kind of you ; 
but I would rather have even a papilotte that had curled 
my poor girl’s hair.” 

As she finished these words, Simon, who was then coming 
up, heard them, and saw the gaoleress place in hei* pocket 
the money Maurice had given her. We will mention what 
sort of a temper Simon was in. As he enters the cottrt 
lie encountered Louis. Now a decided antipathy existed 
between these two men. This hatred was less induced by 
the violent scenes with which Our readers are already fami¬ 
liar, than by the difference of race, an everlasting source 
of detestation, which, however mysterious it may at first 
appear, is ^sily explained. Simon was hideous, Louis 
handsome; Simon was lOw, Louis the very ppporitc; 
Simon was a republican bully, Louis one of those afdent 
patriots who had sacrificed everything to the revolutian; 
and th^, if they mu^ come to blows, Simon insrinctively 
felt that the fist of the fop lost none of its elegance when 
Maurice had decreed him to a plebeian punishment. 

Simon on perceiving Louis, stuped short, and turned pale. 

It is still this battalion that mounts guard,”, growled 
he.—"Well,” said a grenadier , who overheard this apos¬ 
trophe, " one is as goodasl^tolher, it seems to me.” Simon 
drew a pencil from his pocket, and pretended to note down 
something on a piece of paper almost as blsi^ as his own 
hands. 

" Ah I” said Louis, “ you know how' to Write,^ then, 
Simon, since you are tutor to young Capet f l^oolk, ciri* 
sens, upon my honour he takes notes; it is Silnontihie 
Censor.” . V ; 

A universal shout of laughter proceeded froi:n::(£lie ta)^ 
of the young nationri guards, almost all oC'a^u{fflti6i:i, 

at the ridiemous title bestow^ upon the Wetoh^ Cobbler. 
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very welV’ said he, grinding his teeth, and 
colot3db|p with rage ; they say you have permitted stran¬ 
gers te 0iter the keep, and that without the consent of 
the Comihune. Very well, I am going to draw out the 
pr ocee-T^ba l for the municipal.” 

he knows how to write that,” said Louis; 
“ it is Maurice, you know, brave Simon—Maurice with 
tha Iron Hand, you remember that.” 

At this moment Morand and Genevieve went out* At 
this sight, Simon rushed into the keep, at the very 
moment, as we liave said, when Maurice, by the way of 
consoling her, presented the woman Tison with the 
assi gnat for ten livres. Maurice paid no attention to the 
jff^iice of this miserable wretch, whom by a natural 
instinct he always avoided if he by any chance encoun¬ 
tered him, regarding him in the light of a disgusting and 
venomous reptile. 

“ Ah, well!” said Simon to Tison’a wife; “ so you wish 
to bring yourself to be guillotined, citoyeime?” 

“ I i”Baid the woman, who had just (feed her eyes witli 
her ^ron; “ and why is bhat ?” 

“ Why! because you receive money from the municipal 
for allowing aristocrats entrance to the Austrian.” 

“Xr* aaid the womtin Tison; **be silent, you are 
mad!” 

**This shall be consigned to the proc&s^verhal,” said 
Simon, emphatically. 

“ Well, then, they are friends of the municipal Hau- 
riotr, one of the best patriots that ever existed.” 

“ Conspirators, I tell you; besides, the Commune shall 
be informed; it will judge for itself.” 

“ Allons; you mean to denounce me, then, spy of the 
police I”—“Exactly so, if you do n<it denounce yourself.” 

“ Benmmce what ? what do you wMi me to denounce 
All that has happened, then.” 

“Blit nothing has nappened.” 

“ Where were these anstocrats 

“ upon the staircase.” 

Capet’s wife ascended the stairs P’* 

“ AsS spoke to her P” 

“ The^ exchai^e^, two words.” • 
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Two words ! and wliat perfume of this aristocrat's do 
I smell here P” 

“ It is the scent of the carnations/* 

“ parnations! what carnations ?’* 

“ Why, the citoyenne had a bunch of them, which per¬ 
fumed the whole place.” 

“ What citoyenue ?” 

“ The one who saw the queen pass.” ' 

“ You see plainl}'—-and tell tlie queen so—^that convers¬ 
ing with these aristocrats will be your ruin. But what is 
this I am treading upon?” continued Simon, %tooping 
down, 

“ Ah !” said the woman Tison, “ it is a dower, a carna¬ 
tion ; it must have fallen from the hand of the Citoyenne 
Diamer, when Marie Antoinette took one from her 
honquet.” 

“ Tho woman Capet took a flower from the CStoyenne 
Dixmer’s bouquet ?” said Simon. 

“ Yes, and it was given her hy me,” said Maurice, in a 
loud and menacing tone, who had been for some momenta 
listening to this colloquy till his patience was nearly 
exhausted. 

“ 11 is all very well, it is all very well; one secs what 
one does see, and one knows what one says,” growled 
Simon, who still held in his hand the carnation crushed 
by his huge foot. 

** And I also know one thing,” replied Maurice, “ which 
I am now going to tell you; it is that you have nothing 
whatever to do in this keep, and that your honourable post 
of tormentor is down there with the little Capet, whom 1 
would, for your own sake, recommend you not to chastise 
to-day, as I am here to defend him.” 

“ Do you threaten me P do you call me tormentor ?’ 
med Simon, crushing the flower in his hand. “ Ah! we 
ahali see if it is permitted these aristocrats*——>Why, what 
can this be P” , * 

“ What ?” asked Maurice. 

Q^hat 1 feel in this carnation ? Ah! ah!” 

The eyes of Maurice wern transfixed with astonisliment 
as Simon drew from the calyx of the flower a small paper, 
rolled with the most exquisite care, wb ch had been artis¬ 
tically introduoeU into the. centre of the clustering leaves. 
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“ Oh! mon Dieu!” said Maurice, ** what cau this mean ?” 

“ We will know, we will know,” said Simon, approaching 
the window. “ Ah ! you and your friend Louis told me 1 
did not know how to read. Weill you shall see,*^ 

Louis had calumniated Simon; lie had learned both 
to I'cad and write. But the billet was so minute that 
Simon was obliged to have recourse to bis spectacles. He 
consequently placed it on the wdndow, while he proceeded 
to take an inventory of the contents of his pockets; but 
while thus engaged, the Citizen Agricola opened the door 
of the ante-chamber exactly. facing the little window, 
thei'eby causing a current of air, which blew away the 
little paper, light as a feather fi*om a bird’s wing, so that 
when Simon, after a momentary exploration, had discovered 
his spectacles, placed them on bis nose, and turned himself 
round, his search was useless—the paper had disappeai'ed. 

“ There was a paper here,” screamed Simon, crimson 
with rage; “ there was a paper here. Look to yourself, 
citizen municipal, for it must and shall be found.” And 
he descended precipitately, leaving Maurice in a state of 
stupefaction. Ten minutes afterwards three members of 
the Commune entered the keep, 'llie Queen was still upon 
the platform, and strict orders had been issued that she 
should remain in total igimrance of all that had just 
occurred. The members of the Commune desired to bo 
conducted to her presence. The iirst object which met 
their view was the crimson carnation, which she still re¬ 
tained in her hand. They regarded her with surprise, and 
approaching her,—“ Give us this flower,” said tlie presi¬ 
dent of the deputation. The Queen, who had not pre¬ 
viously noticed this intcn‘uption, started, and hesitated. 

“Surrender your flower, madame,” said Maurice, in 
terror, “ I entreat you.” 

The Queen tendered them the oarnation. The presi¬ 
dent took it and retired, followed by his colleagues, into a 
neighbouring apartment, to make an examination, and 
draw up the i>rocSs-verbal. They opened the flower—it 
was empty. Maurice breathed afresh. 

“ Wait a moment,” said one the members, “ the heart 
of the carnation has been removed. The socket is empty, 
it is time, hut in this socket, most unque|tiomd>ly, a letter 
has been introduced.” 
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“ I ».m ^uite ready and willing,” said Manrkje^ to fm*-*’ 
nish all necessary explanation; but first of all, I request 
that I may be arrested.” 

“ It would not be right to avail ourselves of your pro-* 
position,” said the president. ^*Tou are known as a 
staunoh patriot, Citizen Lindey.’* 

And 1 will answer with my life for the friends I bad 
the imprudence to bring with me.” ^ 

“ Answer for no one,” replied the procurator. 

A great conversation was now heard in the court. It 
was Simon, wlio having long and vainly sought for the 
little billet wafted away by ‘wie wind, now went inform 
Santerre that an attempt had been made to carry off the 
Queen, with the accessories which the charms of his 
excited imagination could lend to such an event. Bsuki- 
terre was in great haste—he investigated the Temple and 
changed the guard, to the great disgust of Louis, who 
strongly protested against this ofience offered to his bat¬ 
talion. 

Ab! vile cobbler,” said be to Simon, menacing him 
with his sabre, I have you to tliank for this; but only wait 
a little, I will have my reverse, and pay you in your own 
com. 

‘‘ I think rather that the nation will pay you,” said the 
shoemaker, rubbing his hands. 

"Citizen Maiurice,” said Santerre, "hold yourself in 
readiness for the command of the Commune, who will 
examine you.*’ 

" I await your orders, commandant; but I have already 
told you 1 desire to be arrested, and 1 again repeat my 
former request.** 

" Wait, wait,** murmured Simon, sullenly; " since you 
feel so sure, we will soon settle that busing for you.’* 
And he went to fiiid the woman Tison. 


CHAPTEE XXm. 

TUB OODBBBS BBAaoir. 

Tuet searched during the whole "day in the cmwt, in the 
garden and its environs, *fpr the little billet which had 
caused ^ this tumult, and which they no lobger doubted 
eonts'ned the whole plot... They interrogated the Queen, 
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a1%ec bairitiitf fintt a^^pamted her fi*om her daughter and 
eister, ^t Sidted nathiug more from her than having, on 
the staire^^ encoimtered a young woman carrying a 
bouq^, sha had di^awn a ^n|fle dower from the centre. 

Had ^e not plodted this flower with the consent' ol 
the munidipal Mamice ?” 

She had hotbiug more to tell. This was the truth in 
all its fmoe and simplicity. This was all Reported to 
Maurice, ahd he in his turn declared the de|>ositaon of the 
Queen to be quite correct. 

** But,” said the president, “ there was still a plot.” 

“ Impossible,” said Maurice; “ I was dining at Madame 
Dixmer’s, and proposed that she should see the prisoners, 
hearing her remark she had never done so; but neither the 
day nor the manner of so doing was arranged.” 

“ But the flowers were purchased,” said the president; 
“ the bouquet had been made beforehand.” 

“ Not at all; 1 myself purchased these flowers from a 
flower girl, who offered them to us at the comer of Xia 
Bue des YieiUee-Audriettes/* 

^‘But at least this flower-girl presented the bouquet 
to you?” 

“ No, citizen; I selected it myself from ten or twelve 
others. Certainly, I purchased the most beautiful.” 

** But was there a possibility of secreting this, billet on 
your road to the tower ?” 

^ citizen. I never quitted Madame Dixmer’s 

side for a moment, and to perform the operation named on 
each flower—^for remark that every flower, according to 
Simon’s i^count, contained a like billet—would at least 
occupy half a day os more.” 

** But, in abort, could not two prepared billets have been 
placed in flowers P ” 

It was in my presence the prisoner took one at hazard, 
after having declined the rest.*’ 

** Then,.in your opinion, Citizen Lindey, there was not 
a plot at all?” 

^ If it were a plot,” retdied Maurice, ** and I am the 
flrst not only to believe but to affirm it, my fneuds were 
not concerned in it^ However, hs.the nation must neees; 
saiily ez^rience alarm, I offe"' security by constituting 

tnvciAlf Tinwitifil*-** • ' 
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“Not at all,” said Santerre, “ this act alooe is sufidobnt 
proof. If you constitute yourself prisoner to answer for 
your friends, I constitute i^yself prisoner to 4 mswer for 
rou, Tlie thing is simple enough* There is no positive 
uenunciaiioD. Is it not so? No one will know what 
has passed. Inspect every occurrence more strictly, re> 
double your own vigilance especially, and we shall arrive 
it the bottom of this thing by avoiding publicity.” . 

“Thanks, commandant,” said Maurice; “but 1 reply to 
you as you would answer weio you in my place. We ought 
not to stop here, it is necessary that the flower-girl should 
be discovered.” ** 

“ The flower-girl is far away, but he perfectly easy on 
that point; she shall be sought after. As for you, watch 
your friends, whilst ! will guard the prison correspondence.” 

No one had thought of Simon, but he had formed his 
own project. He arrived towards the conclusion of the 
sitting, and learned the decision of the Commune. 

“Ah! then, it only requires a regular denunciation,” 
said he, “ to settle this affair. Wait five minutes and 1 will 
bring it to you.” 

“ Who is it ? ” said the president. 

“ It is,” said Simon, “ the courageous Oitoyenne Tison 
who denounces the secret practices of that partisan of 
aristocracy, Maurice, and the intrigues of another equally 
false patriot, one of his friends, named Louis.” 

“ Take care, take care, Simon; your zeal for the nation 
perhaps misle^s you. Maurice and Louis are tried and 
proved patriots.” 

“ That will be seen at the tribunal,” replied Simon. 

“ Consider well, Simon ; this will be a disgraceful pro¬ 
ceeding for all true patriots.” 

“ disgraceful or not, what difference will that make to 
me ? Bo 1 dread disgrace ? They shall at least learn all 
ihe truth concerning those who wish to betray them.” 

Thou, you persist in a denunciation in tlie name of the 
woman Tison ?” 

“ Lwill denounce myself, even this very night, to . the 
Coi'deliei's, and you among the rest, Citizen rijesident, if 
you are still unwilling to command the arfest of the traitor 
Maurice. 

“ Well, let itf be so,” said the president, who, according 
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to eu»tom in theee mi^rable tlmos, trmbled before those 
who clampared the.loudest, “they shall be arrested.” 

While this decision was forming against him, Maurice 
had returned to the Temple, where the following billet 
awaited him:— 

“ Our guard Ijeing violently broken up, I shall not be 
able, in aU probability, to see you before to-morrow morn¬ 
ing.* Come, then, and breakfast with me; duiing that 
meal you shall give me a true and pm’ticular account of 
the plots and conspiracies discovered by Simon.—Yours 
faithfully, Lons.” 

Maurice replied— 

“ There is nothing new, so sleep in peace to-night, and 
breakfast without me to-morrow, as, on reviewing the 
incidents of the day, I fmd I shall not, in all probability, 
be able to leave till noon.—^Yours faithfully, 

Maitiiicb. 

“ P.S.—As to the rest, I believe the conspiracy was 
only a false alarm, after all.” 

Louis had, indeed, left at one o’clock, with the whole, of 
his battalion, thanks to the brutal conduct, of the shoe¬ 
maker ; he, however, consoled himself with a quatrain, and 
went to visit Arthemise. Arthemise was delighted to see 
Louis. The weather, as we have said, was magnificent, 
she therefore proposed a walk along the quay, to which 
Louis of course assented. They had walked some distance, 
discoursing on politics, Louis recounting his expulsion 
from the Temple, and vainly endeavouring to divine the 
cause, when, on reaching the height of La Hue des Barres, 
they perceived a ilowcr-girl, who, like ttiemselves, re¬ 
mounted the bank to the right of the Seine. 

“ Ah! Citizen Louis,” said Arthemise, “ I hope you are 
going to present rao with a bouquet ?” 

“Two, if you wish it,” said Louis; and they both re¬ 
doubled their speed to overtake the flower-girl, who walked 
at a rapid pace. On ai riving at the bridge, Marie, the 
young girl, stopped, and stooping under the parapet, 
emptied the contents of her basket into the river. The 
flowm separated, whirled round for au instant in the 
whilst the, bouqueH dragged dflwn by their own weight, 
fei'' -Tiore <|ukkly,, till at last both flowers and bouquets 
f:'.>»ied upi^i the surfliee, following the Cdurse of the water. 
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Stop !*’ eald Artliemise^ r^arding the fiow^'-giii th^s 
atirange]^ occupied; “ it is said—but yes—^but )oo**-but ii 
—■abl this is stran^.” 

The flower-girl placed her finger on her Hpl^ as if to 
entreat her silence, and disappeared. 

“ Who is this, then ?” said Louis} do you know this 
mortal goddess 

** No; I fancied at first—^but certmnly I am deceived.” 

“ She, however, made a sign to you,” persisted Louis. 

“ But why is she a fiower-girl this mmming ?” said 
Aithemise to herself. • 

“You acknowledge, then, that you know her, Ar- 
themise ?” said Louis. 

** Yes,” replied Arthemise, “ she is a flower-girl I some¬ 
times deal with.” 

“ At all events,” said Louis, “ she has a strange method 
of disposing of her merchandize.” 

And both, after having looked for the last time at the 
flowers, which, already arrived at the wooden bridge, had 
received a fresh impetus from the arm of the river which 
passed under its arches, continued their route towards the 
Bapec, where they anticipated dining tUe^hiUe. This 
incident was forgotten for. the moment, but as it was at 
least singular, and of rather a mysterious diaracter, it 
vividly impressed Louis’s poetical imagination. In the 
meantime, the denunciation brought by peon’s wife 
against Maurice and Louis caused a great tumult at the 
club of the Jacobins; and Maurice was informed at the 
Temple by the Commune that his safety was endangered 
by the public indignation. This was a recommendation 
to the young municipal to conceal himself if he were 
guilty; but with conscious rectitude, Maurice remained 
at the Temple, where he was foufidhis post when they 
came to merest him. At the same time, Maurice was in¬ 
terrogated^ . B*emaimng firm in his resoluMbn not to 
endanger the Mfety of his fiiends, in whom he Mt the 
most inmli<dt confidence, Maurice ^et was not the man 
to saerimie himself jby a tidiculohs riience ^Wmthy of a 



when Lpuis returned homCj and^Jb^rd, at the same 
moment, the ari'ciit of Haimoe, and mm the demand made 
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by him, llie iow^r^rl of the bridge, Harie, instantly 
recurred td his mM like a sadden revdation. This sin¬ 
gular indmdual castizig her dowers into the Seine; the 
coincidence of quarters; the half admission d^rthemise; 
all these fHcts combined, instinctiirely convinced him this 
was the solution of. the mystery demanded by Maurice. 
He bounded from his chamW, flew rather than ran down 
fouf flights of stairs, and precipitated himself into the 
presence of the Gioddess Beason, who was engaged in 
embroidering golden stars on a robe of azure blue. It 
was her robe of divinity. 

A truce to the stars, oh^ amie,” said Louis; *Hhey 
liave arrested Maurice, and in all human probability, 
before evening, 1 shall share the same fate.*’ 

** Maurice arrested!” 

“Mon i>ieu! yes. In these times nothing is more 
common than the recurrence of these events; but they 
excite little attention, because they come in troops, that is 
all. Almost all great events originate in trifles. Never 
neglect trifles. Who was that flower-girl we met tWs 
morning, ch^re amie f” 

Arthemise started.' “ What flower-girl ?” 

“ The one who so redklessly cast her flowers into the 
Seine.” 

“ Ell! mon IHeu!” said Arthemise; “ is this circum¬ 
stance, iihm, so serious, that you retijra to urge me on 
that point!'” 

■ “ So serious, ch^re atnie, that I entreat you to answer 
my question without loss of time.” 

“ Mon ami, I cannot do so.” 

“ Goddess, with you nothing is impossible.” 

“ I am in honour bound to ke^ silence.” 

“ And 1 am bound in bono^ to make you speak.” 

“ But why do you insist upon it tinri r” 

“ Whyf^Ootblieu! that Mauriob may jinve hk 
throat cut.” 

“Mon Bieu! Maurice guillotined?” cried the young 
woman, much alam^. ' 

“ Unlem you speak; indeed;,^ unless you, dare to reply 
while my head stulrdmains upon rny moulda^B.”' 

“Ahi; |Sh&, ‘said Arthemise^ "Hwooid he utter 
nun. • 
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Ai iliis moment Louis's o^icial vusbed into the ape.Tt« 
meni. “Ah! citizen,” cried he, “save yourself! save 
yourself!” 

“ And why ?” demanded Louts. 

“ Because the gendarmes have arrived; and whilst they 
were forcing an entrance, I gained the next house by the 
roof, and hastened to prevent your return.” 

Arthemise uttered a heartrending cry, for she truly 
loved Louis. 

“Arthemise,” said Louis, “ do you really place the life 
of a flower-girl in comparison with that of Maurice, ^nd of 
your lover r If it is so, I deolai’e to you that I no longer 
regard you as the Goddess Eeason, but shall proclaim you 
the Goddess Folly.” 

“ Poor H^loise,” exclaimed the ex-daggguse of the Opera; 
“ if I betray you, it is not my fault.” 

“Well, well, chere amie,” said Louis, presenting a paper 
to Arthemise, “ you have already favoured ,me with her 
Christian name, oblige me now with her surname and 
address.” 

“ Oh I write it, never, never,” cried Arthemise j “ 1 would 
rather tell you.” 

Tell me, then, and rest jussured I will not forget.” 

And Artliemise, in an agitated voice, gave the name and 
addi'Css of the false flower-girl to Louis. “ She is called 
H61oise Tison, and lives, Eue dcs Nonandieres, Ko. 24.” 

At this name, l^ouis uttered an exclamation, and fled. 
He had not reached the corner of the street when a letter 
was delivered to Arthemise. It only contained three lines. 

“ Not a word concerning me, dear friend; the revelation 
of in.y name would infallibly ruin me. Wait till to-morrow. 
1 quit Paris this night. Thine, * H:^loise.” 

“Oh! mon I)ieu!” cried the future j^oddess, “if I could 
only have divined this, 1 would have waited till to-morrow,” 
and she glanced from the window to reoall Louis, if there 
was yot rime, hut he had disappeared. ^ 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ t ' 

T&S l|£dTH£A AND DATJOHTEB. . 

Wb have already said that in a few hours ^ news of 
this event had o'jrculated through Paris. In short, there 
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' i^re M epoe^ Tarioas indiscreMons e^sf to oomp^« 
head oa;dbe part of a gorerament, of which the political 
schemes Ware concocted and unravelled in the street. This 
immoor ^aduallj gained ground, till it at 'length reached 
the old Bue Saint Jacques, and two hours after the arrest 
of Maivice, they heard of his detention. Thanks to the 
activity of Simon, the details of the plot were quickly 
reported be^^ond the Temple; but, as of course every 
one added to the on^al, the news arrived in an un¬ 
intelligible form at the master tanner’s. One said a poi- 
soned^ower had been conveyed to the Queen, by means of 
which the Austrian would stupify her guards, and thus be 
enabled to escape from the Temple; others said the report 
originated from certain suspicions entertained of the fidelity 
of the battalion dismissed by Santerro on the preceding 
evening. Already more victims were designated for the 
hatred of the people. 

But the inhabitants of the old Bud Saint Jacques were 
not, of course, deceived as to the real nature of this event, 
and Morand on one side, Bixmer on the other, went 
out immediately, leaving Genevieve a victhn to the most 
violent de^air. If this misfortiuie had befallen Maurice, 
it waa she who had been the sole4ause of it. It was her 
hsuid that conducted this young man blindfold to the 
entrance of the dungeon which now enclosed him, and 
which, in all human probability, he would quit only for 
the scafibM. But; under any circumstances, Maurice should 
not lose his head on account of his devotion to her wishes. 
If Maurice were condemned, she would accuse herself 
before the tribunal, and would then confess all. She would 
take all the responsibility upon herself, to feel assured that, 
at the expense of her life,' she might save Maurice. And 
Genevieve, instead of feeling any fear of death; experienced, 
on the cpntraiy, almost a &gree of happiness at the idea 
of dying jbr Maurice. 

On quitting the house, Dlxmer and Morand separated, 
the former took the road to La Bue de la Corderie, the latter 
hastened to La Bue des KonandiereSr Arriving at the 
end of t^ bridge Marie, Morand perceived a crowd of idlers 
^and comhaon people, at that, thne stationed at Pane, had 
Wngregat^ at the^ecene el.the late event, as crows assemble 
on the of At ^is sight, Morand etopped sharkf 

u 
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a universal tremor sltook his frame, leaat .l^ 
against the |>arai>et. At length, alW a few aaeoni^ h# 
regmne^ the almost miracnlons power which un^ 
cbcumstanoes he exercised over his fedlhigB, and mingling 
with the various groups, oommenoed bis inquines, and 
leanit that a short time befor^e th^ W taken frcnn l^a 
Bue des Nonandieres, 24, d young woman, most certmnly 
guilty of the crime of whi(m she stood then accused,^ 
they surprised her while occupied in forming these packets. 
Horand inquired^ before what club the poor girl would he 
interrogated, and found they had conducted her tq the 
section wh^e he itnmediately followed h^. 

The club was thronged, but by making &ee use of his 
elbows and fists, he succeeded in forcing anentran(ie. Tim 
fimt sight he encountered was the tall and nOble figure of 
Maurice, standing haughtily before the bench of the accused, 
and annihilating Simon by his looks. 

“Yes, citizens,” cried Simon, “the Citoyenne Tison 
accuses the Citizen Lindey and the Citizen Louis. The 
Citizen Lindey mentions a flower-girl, upon whom he 
endeavours to cast all the blarney but, as I told you 
before, the fiower-girl wUL npt return, or be Ibund again, 
and that it is a vHe fonned by a body of aristocrats, 
who toss back the ball from one to the other, Hke. eowai^, 
as they Ypu have seen, besides, that the 
Lome had decamped when his ][n*e8enc6 was refp^red; and 
he wdl po mpre than the flower-girl.” 

“Then you have lied, Simon,” cried a furious voice; 
“ and he w3l return, for he is here.” 

strode into the hall. 

“ for me ” said he, pushing aside the i^teiors. 
Boom for me.” And ho placed himsrif 

The entrance of Louis, so natural, and Without affeota- 
ricm, yet combinii^ all the freedom and atres^h inh^-ent 
in the character of the young man, pj^UCeAiin, immense 
ejQTent upon the Tribunes, who inst^tly greets him with 
criee of i^p|au^. Mhuriee cmrten^ h^sdf by smilmg 
and holdup Out his band to hi^ friend'^h^ fi^end con¬ 
cerning whom he had said to Mm^,, “ I sjii^n^iong 
stand ricme id; the bjmch of fi^ ;v" ' 

The spectators ga,aed with yisiWe oh Ihese two 

handsome young, mma, accused pike A demcm prions of 
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their an^T hi^fy) hy the foul shoftinaker of the 

. He.foou pere^y^ the unfavourable anpreesion 
he he4 and determii^ to strike the, last blow. 

roared he; “1 demand that the generous 
CHsoyen^ Tison ehould be heard, that she maj ^eak, and 
bring fom^rd her accusation.” 

“ Gitazens,’’ said Louis, ^ I demand that the flower-girl, 
who ^ about tp be arrested, and who no doubt will bo 
brought before you, may be first heard,” 

** No, no,” said Simon; it is just some ^alse evidence— 
some partisan of the aristoorate. Besides, the woman 
Tison is most impatient to forward the means of justice.” 

During this time Louis took the opportunity to whisper 
to Maurice. 

“Yes,” cried the Tribunes; “the deposition of th#» 
woman Tison; let her depose.” 

“Is the woman Tison in the hallP” demanded the 
president. 

“ Without doubt she is here,” cried Simon. “ Citoyenne 
Tison answer for yourself.” 

“ I am here, president; but if I depose, will ibey give 
me back my daughter ?” said the jaildress. 

“ Your daughter has nothing at aU to do with the affair 
with wluch we are at present engaged,” said the,president. 
“ Make yaiW deposition first, and th^ appeal Oom* 
mane to ri^m your cluld.” 

“Bo you hear?” said Simon; “the citiacp president 
commands you |o make your deposition. Bo it quickly.” 

“A moment,” the president, turning towaifdaMau¬ 
rice, astoukl^ at the cmmness of a man generally so 
impetuouii, - “ One moment. Citizen municipal, have you 
nothing fi^ ?” 

“No, citizen president—except limt before Simon at¬ 
tached ^o»^ * tr^tor and coward’ to a man like 
myseU^ hOep better to have waited till 

lie was more on that subject, that 

isall/^' y' ■ . , 

“ You itNI f yon that P” replied Simon, with 
the p^uli^ to the |dobeian Parisian. 

“ t aa)b ^plied 'llifliice, with more of sorrow 

than ai^g^ “that you wUhexperience your pnmshment 
when you see who it Is will, presently be Wought here.” 

u2 
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** Who will arrive here, then ?*’ Ueman^ed SIsnon. ^ 

“ Citizen president,” said Maurice, without d^gning to 
notice the question of his hideous accuser, “1 unite with 
my friend Louis, in demanding that the young girl about 
to he arrested may be heard before this poor woman is 
compelled to speak, who, no doubt, has been prompted 
to this deposition.” 

**Listen, citoyenne,” said Simon; ‘Misten. They say 
down there that you ajre a false witness?” 

“la false witness!” cried the woman Tison. “Yon 
shall see—^you shall see. Wait.” , 

“Citizen,” said Maurice, “in pity desire this woman to 
remain silent.” 

“ Ah! you are afraid,” said Simon; “ you are afraid.” 

“ Citizen president, I require the deposition of the woman 
Tison.” 

“Yes! yes! the deposition!” cried the Tribunes. 

“Silence,” cried the president; “the Commune re¬ 
turns.” 

At this moment the sound of a voiturc was lieard rolling 
outside, amidst the noise of shouts ana arras. 

Simon turned uneasily towards the door. 

“Quit the box,” said the president to him; “ you have 
nothing more to tell.” Simon descended. 

At this moment some gendarmes entered, with tha tide 
of curious idlers, which soon ebbed, and a woman was 
pushed towards the judgment hall, 

“ Is it her ?” whispered Louis to Maurice. 

“ Yes, it is,” replied Maurice. “ Miserable woman, she 
is utterly ruined and lost.” 

“ The flower-girl! the flower-girl!” murmured the Tri¬ 
bunes, whose curiosity was raised to the highest pitch. 
“ Is this the flower-girl ?” 

“ I demand, before everything else,” roared Shnon, “ the 
deposition of the woman Tison. You comman^d h^ to 
depose, president, and shehwJ not y^,.done so,” 

The woman was recalled and ent^.ed a dreadful 
and circumstantial deposition. The flower;^giri, it was 
true, was alone crmfl^al, but Maurice and ifb^^we^.her 
accomplices. This flimunliatlon produced nA itK^edible 
effect upon the public mind^ and now, indeed^, Smon was in 
the ascendant, *; 
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Oeiidarmes,’* said thei pressideBt, “ bring forward tlio 
flower .gitl*” 

this 13 frightful/* said Maurice, concealmg his 
face in hie hands. 

The flower girl was called and placed before the tribune, 
exactly opposite to Tison's wife, whose testimony had con¬ 
victed her of a capital crime the moment before. She 
raised her veil 

“ Heloise!’* cried the woman Tison; my cliild. You 
here P*’ 

“ Yes, ma mere/’ replied the young woman in a low tone* 

“ And why do you enter between two gendarmes ?” • 

Because 1 am accused, ma mere.” 

** You I accused, and by whom ?” cried the startled 
woman. 

“ By you, ma mSre.” 

A frightful silence, like the precursor of death, fell sud¬ 
denly upon this noisy assemblage, while.the miserable feel¬ 
ing excited by this affecting scene weighed down every" 
heart. ^‘Her daughter,” was whispered, as if by voices in the 
distance, “ her daughter I” Unhappy woman 1 Maurice and 
Louis regarded both the accuser and the accused with sen¬ 
timents of deep commiseration, mingled with respectful 
pity for their unhappy fate. Simon, anxious to witness 
the conclusion of this tragedy, in which he hoped both 
Maurice and Louis would remain actors, endeavoured to 
concentrate the attention of the woman, who gazed wildly 
around. 

“ What is your name, qitoyonne P” said the president 
to the young girl, himself affected at the scene. 

” Heloise Tison, citizen.” 

” What is your age ?”—“ Nineteen yeai*s,” 

” Where do you reside ?”—“ Bue des Nonandieres^ 24.” 

“ Bid you sell the Citizen Lindey, whom you now see on 
the at bou(|uet of carnations this morning P” 

The ybmig'gtpl turned round mid looked at Maurice. 

YeS) oit&n^ 1 did,” Said she. 

The nmther herself ga^ed at her daughter, her eyes 
dilBiiedf.ivl|h terror. , 

awa^ that.ever]f ^nation contained a billet 
addressed to tie widow i^^petP” 

** I know it/’ accused, « 
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A fooTiem^t of honror and il^lf 

fchrougli the hall. 

“ Why did you offer these carnations to ihe (Stiaen 
Maurice ?” 

Because I perceived that he wore the scairf'Of a Snnni- 
dpal, and Z imag^ed he was going to the Tehiple.** 

” Who are your accomplices ?”—“ T have none.** 

“ What I have you then concocted this |dbt alohe ?’* 

^ If it is a plot, I alone am cohcemed in it.** 

“ But the Citizen Maurice—’* 

“Did he know that the^ flowers contaihed these 
bfllets?”--“yes.” 

“ The Citizen Maurice is atnunicipal, the Citizen Maurice 
could converse with the Queen at any hour of the day or 
the night. The Citizen Maurice, if he wished tc say any¬ 
thing to the Queen, had no occasion to write,he could speak.*’ 
“ And you do not know the Citizen Maurice Lindey ?” 

“ I have sometimes seen him come to the Temple, 
whilst I was there, with my poor mother, but I only know 
him by sight.” 

“ Do you see, miserable wretcb,” saM Xiduis, sbaking his 
finger at 8imon, who, dismayed at the turn of aflhirs, with 
his head lowered, was attempting to sneak away tinpCr- 
ceived, “ do you see what you have done ?” 

Every one r^arded Simon with looks of deep xhdighatdoh. 
The president continued. “ Since you made Op these 
bouquets, you, of course, are aware that each one contained 
a paper, and therefore must know also what was written 
upon that paper ?” 

“ Of course I know it.” 

“ Well, then, tell us what it was ?” 

“ Citizen,” said the young girl, with firmne^i ** 1 have 
told all I either can or will tell.” 

** Then you refuse to answer this question “ Tes^”" 

“ I)o you know ,to what you expose joiiTself 
“ You tiuet perhaps to yohr youth ahd beautVf**' 

“ I trust in Ood.” . " ^ 

“Citizen Mauriee Lindey, Oitissen Hyi^hi^/Lbi:^** 
said the president, “you ^ free. J^i^ttne 
cognises yOur innodESiOe, and admiji^ yohr, Idyal "spirit. 
Cendarmes, conduct the Oitby^me Helbito bS the prison of 
the section.” 

At these words the woman Tison seemed to awake, and, 
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tttter^ A pierakig isrj, attempted to rugli forward once 
more td eiabtitde her daughter, but was withheld bj the 
guarp; 

** i f^rgiye you, mother,” said the young girl, as they led 
her away. 

The woman Tisou rushed forwaid, uttered a savage roar, 
and fell down as if dead. 

• “'Noble girl 1” murmured Morand, filled with emotions 
too miseraUe to describe. 


CHAPTEE XXV. 

THJ9 BIIiLBX.* 

lMM!Ei>Xi.TELT following the evonts we are about to relate, 
the last scene of the dirama unrolled itself, as a sad finale 
to this, sudden change in the wheel of fortune. The woman 
Tison, struck as by a thunderbolt at what had occurred, 
and totally abandoned by those who had escorted her, (for 
there is something even revolting in an involuntary crime, 
and it certainly amounts to a great crime, when a mother 
condemns her own daughter to an ignominioUB death, were 
it even from excess of zealous patric^ism), the woman after 
remaining for some time in a state of insensibility, at 
length raised her head, looked wildly around, and find¬ 
ing herself deserted and alone, uttered a loud cry, and 
rushed towards the door. 

At ibis door a few idlers more curious than the rest 
still remained congre^ted togeth^, who dispersed when 
they beheld her, and pointing with their fingns, said one 
to another, “ Bo you see that woman P It u lEhe who 
denounced her daughter.” 

The wretebsd woman uttered a cry of despair, and 
rushed towards the ^'emple. But on reaching the third 
of la Bue Idichel le Oomte, a man placed himsdf in front 
impeding her progress, and concealing his fime and 
hi his maatle. 

“ cohteot,” said he* “ how yuu have killed your 

“1^0^ my ^ild!" ^e^ ihe poor woman, ** killed asy 
child t fib, ftu,, It' is not ^ssible**’ 

“ It IS so, notwithstawing, for youw daughter has been 
arrested.” 
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“ And where have they taken her ?” 

“ To the Conciergerie; from there die will he sent to 
the Bevolutionary Tribunal, and you know what' becomes 
of those who arc sent,there/* 

“ Stand aside,” said the woman Tison, ** and let me pass/* 

** Where are you going ?” 

“ To the Conciei'geiio/* 

** What are you going there for ?” • • 

“ To see her again.” 

“ They will not allow you to enter.’* 

“They will permit me to lie at the door, to liw? there, 
to sleep there. I will remain there till sho goes out, and 
then at least I shall see licr once more,” 

“ Suppose some one promised to restore you y6ur child ?” 

“ What is that you say ?” 

“ I ask you, supposing a man were to promise to give 
you back your child, would you do what this man required 
of you in return ?” 

“ Everything for my child; all for my Heloise!” cried 
the woman, wringing her hands. “All! all! all!” 

“ Listen,” said the Unknown. “ It is God who now 
punishes you.” 

“ And for what ?” 

“ For the tortures you have inflicted so mercilessly on 
a poor mother as unhappy as yourself.” 

“ Of whom do you speak F What do you mean ?” 

“ You have often driven the unhappy prisoner to the 
very verge of despair, where you are yourself at this mo¬ 
ment, by your revelations and brutelities. God now 
punishes you for all this by conducting this daughter, whom 
you love so much, to the scaffold.” 

“ You said there was some man who could save her, 
where is this manP what does he wantp wliat will he 
demand p” 

“This man requires that you cease to persecute the 
Queen, that you demand pardon for the outrages already 
committed against her, and if at anyf time you p^vicave 
that this woman, who is also a weqiing, despairing mo^r, 
by any unforeseen circumstance, or by some miracle fttww 
Heaven, is upon the point *bf saving hersdf, mslead 
opposing her flighty you do all in your iibwer md and 
abet it.” t 
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' " citizen ” said the woman Tison. ** You are tho 

man—is it not so F* 

« Well.” 

** It is you who promise to save my child ?** 

The Unknown remained silent. 

“ Will you engage to do it ? Will you promise; will 
you swear it P Answer me,” 

“All that a"man can do to save a woman I will do to 
save 3 " 0 ur daughter.” 

“ He cannot save her,” cried the woman, uttering piercing 
cries, “ he cannot save her. When ho promised me ho 
lied.” 

“ Ho what you can for the Queen, and I will do all in my 
power for your daughter.” 

“ What care 1 for the Queen ? She is not my daughter. 
If they must decapitate some one it shall not he my daugh¬ 
ter, it shall be her. They may cut my throat so that they 
.‘ipare m'y chikVs. They may lead me to the guillotine, so 
that they do not harm a hair of her head, and I will go 
lliere singing— 

“ Ah 1 ya ira, fa ira, fa ira.” 

And she commenced singing in a frightful voice, then 
suddenly stopped short, and burst into a fit of frenzied 
laughter. The man in the mantle himself appeared alarmed 
at this burst of folly, and retreated a stq 3 or two from her. 

“Ah! you shall not escape me thus,” said the woman 
Tisou in despair, and retaining her hold of his mantle; 
“ you shall not at one moment say ‘ do this, and 1 will 
rescue your child,’ and afterwards say ‘ perhaps.* Will you 
save her P” 4 . 

“ Yes,” 

“ How ?” 

“ The day she is conducted from the Coneiergerie to the 
scaffold.” 

“ But why waitr—why not to-night ? this evening— 
this moment, even P'* 

“ Because X.canniat do so.*- 

“ Ah 1 you know you cannot, you well know you can# 
not,” criedMie woman Tison; “but as for me, I can,” 

“ Wha^^can you do ?” 

“ I canj^siseouto the prisoner, I can watch the Queen, 
fS you terin heiy aristocrat as you and«X can enter the 
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prison my hour of the day or nigh^. AH ibis will I do. 
We will see how much she shall escape ; ^ill tee. 
Yea, we shall see, since they will not i^ve ni:y dnnghter, 
who ought to do so if they could. Head for head. Bo 
you like that? jVSarie*Antoinette has b^n Quoen. 
jHeloise Tison is only a poor girl. I know idl this very 
well; but on the guillotine they are equals—all distinctibu 
ceases there.” * 

**Well, it may he so,” said the man in the mantle. 
“ But you perform your part, and 1 will fulfil mine.” 

" Swear.”—“ I swear it.” 

“ By what do you swear ? ”—“ Anything yon choose.” 

“ Have you a child ? ”—” No.” 

** Well then,” said the woman, in a' disappointed tone, 
“ by what can you swear ? ” 

** Listen. ■ I swear by God.” 

“ Bah!” exclaimed the woman 'IHson, “ you know very 
well they have demolished the ancient and have not yel 
decided on the new.” 

“ I swear by the tomb of my father.” 

“Swear not by a tomb, for that is prophetic of evil. 
Oh, my God! my God! When I think that perhaps in 
three days I may swear by the tomb of my child also. 
My daughter! My poor Heloise 1 ” cried the woman 
l^son, frantically^; till at the sound of her voice, raised to 
a shrill scream,'several windows were opened. At sight of 
the opened windows, another man, who seemed to detach 
himself from the wall, advanced towards the first. 

“ There is nothing can be done with this woman,**" said 

; “ she is mad.’* 

“ No; she is a mother,” replied the former, and dragged 
his cmnpanion away. When she saw them leaving her, 
the woman Tison again returned tu the subject. 

“ Where a-e you going ? ” cried she. “ Are you going 
to rescue Heloise ?Wait, for me then—I will go with 
you. Wait for me; do wait for me.** And the poor 
wretch followed them, screaming, till at comer of the 
nearest stiisot she lost sight of men! altogethi^i^; ashI not 
knowing which way to turn, she r^inaism for ah instant 
undecided, lookup on eviry side, when medy In the 

silence md daxkne^ of the ni|^t a double sy^^^ of death, 
she uttered a ciy of hori’Ur and fell bn the pavement with- 
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otfet The clock struck teu. Dtdring thiiT 

titnC; and' the same hour was resoundtug from th« 

Temple the Queen < as usual sat in her chamber, be 
tween her daughter and her sist^. Near her was a lightefr 
lamp, eorWled from the IRght of the municipiu, bj 
Madame ^yale, who pretended to embrace her mother, wh% 
was reading over again a small billet written on the sm^est 
of p4i^r imBgin^d)le, and in characters so minute, 
that her eyes, already nearly blinded by her scalding tears, 
scarcely retained strength decipher it. The billet con¬ 
tained the following lines :— 

" To-morrow, Tuesday, -demand permission to walk in 
the garden; this will be accorded without any difficulty, 
as an order has been issued to grant you this favour when¬ 
ever you think proper to solicit it. After two or three 
turns, feign to feel fatigued, approach the cabin, and ask 
the widow Piumeau to allow you to sit down. Then, in a 
moment,“pretsond to feel worse, and faint away. They will 
then close all the doors, that they may he able to render 
you assistance, and you will remain with Madame Eliza¬ 
beth and Madame &>yale. Immediately the trap door of 
the cellar will open. Precipitate yourself, your sister 
and daughter through this aperture, and you are all three 
saved,” 

“ Mon Dieu I ” said Madaine Boyede, “ our evil destiny 
tires in the pursuit.” 

If this billet should prove, only a trap,” said Madame 
Elizabeth. 

“ No, no,’^ said the Queen, “ these characters have fdways 
indicated to me the presence of a mysterious but equaUy 
brave and fkitbful friend.” 

^ le It tlie Chevalier ? ” demanded Madame Boyale. 

“ He himself,” r^Hed the Quc^n. 

Madame Elizabeth clasped her hands. 

“ Let ns each read the billet again very softly, replied the 
Queen, so that if one of us forget any particnlars, the 
others can them.” 

‘ They idl^ree re-read the letter, and had just hnished so 
dok^, wlii^Vthey.heard the di^rof their chamber turn 
glo#ty ^ ^ The t#6 prinei^ses turned round; 

the Quech'^^iibim rosined stationaiy, eikcept W ah imper¬ 
ceptible mov^ent,skermsed her hand t^her Mir and hid 
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the billet in her head-dross. It was a mattici|^ who 
opened the door. 

“ What is your business, monsieur ? ” demanded Madame 
Elizabeth and Madan^ Koyale, at the same moment. - 

“ Hum! ’* said the munropal, “ it api)ear8 to me that 
you retire very late to-night?” 

“Is there, then,” said the Queen, with her usual dignity, 
“ a new decree from the Commune, stating the hoOt ai 
which I am to go to bed ? ” 

“No, oitoyenne,” said the municipal; “hut if necessary 
they will make one.” v. 

“ In the meantime, monsieur,” said Marie Antoinette, 
“ respect—I do not say the chamber of the Queen—but 
that of a woman.” . 

** Truly,” -growled the municipsd, “ these aristocrats 
always speak as if they were something-” 

But in the meantime, subdued by the haughty dignity 
of her prosperity, but which tliree years of suffering had 
calmed down, he withdrew. An instant afterwards the 
lamp was extinguished, and the three females retired in 
(laikness, as usual. 

The next morning at nine o’clock, the Queen having re¬ 
read the letter before she arose, in order that she might 
not misconstrue any of the instructions contained there, 
tore it into almost invisible fragments. She then hastily 
iiiiished her toilet, awoke her sister, and entered the 
chamber of the princess. A minute afterwards she came 
out, and called the municipals on guard. 

“ What do you want, citoyenne P” said one of them, 
appearing at the door, while the other did not even dis¬ 
continue his breakfast to answer the I'Oyal appeal. 

“Monsieur,” said Marie Antoinette, “I have just'left my 
daughter’s chamber, and found her very ill. Her limbs 
are swollen for want of exercise; and yon know, monsieur, 
it is I who have dpomed her to this life of inaction. 1 
received permission to walk in the garden, but in descend¬ 
ing 1 must nec^sarily pass before the door of the room 
occupied by my husband in his lifetime. When I made 
the attempt my heart failed me, and J had not courage to 
do so, and have since limited my w4ks to the. platform. 
Now, however, I ffnd idtis exercise insufSclM for my 
poor child. 1 therefore entreat you, Oitism municipal, 
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ih my name) to claim of General Santerre the renewal of 
this privilege.” ' . 

. The i^reen had pronounced these words in a manner 
at once m mild, yet dignified; had so strenuously avoided 
all allusions to anything that could wound the feeUrigs of 
the BepuhHcanj that he who had entered her presence with 
his head covered, as for the most part was the custom of 
these men^ gradually raised the bonnet rouge, and when 
she had finished, said, bowing respectfully isAer — 

*^Best assured, madam, your petition shall he laid before 
the Citizen Genersd.” Then on retiring, as if to convince 
himself he had yielded to justice rather than weakness. 
“ It is just,” said he, “after all; it is only right.” 

“ What is just ?” demanded the other municipal, 

“ That this woman should be permitted to walk in the 
garden with her child, who is an invalid;” 

“ Bah! ” said the other; “ when she asks to he allowed 
to walk from the Temple to la Place de la Revolution, that 
will he permitted her fast enough.” 

The Queen heard these words, and turned, veiy pale, but 
sdill drew from them fresh courage for the great attempt 
she meditated. The municipal finished his breakfast, and 
descended. The Queen requested she might take hers in 
her daughter’s room, which was granted. Madame Royale, 
to confirm the statement concerning her ill health, did not 
quit her bed; the Queen and Madame Elizabeth remained 
near her. 

At one o’clock, as usual, Santerre airived. His coming 
was announced by the drums beating the march, and by 
the entrance of a fresh battalion, and other municipals^ 
who came in their turn to relieve those on guard. When 
Santerre had fully reviewed the battalion leaving, and the 
one about to take its place, and had paraded his large- 
heavydimbed horse round the court of the Temple, he 
stood still for a jnoment. This was for the purpose of 
receiving any claims, denunc iations, or requests. The 
municipal availing himseil' ortltisrMt^ approached him. 

“ Well, what do you want ?” said Santerre, brusquely. 

** said the municipal, “ I come k> entreat on 

the part the Queen—” • 

“ Who is^the Queep ?” interrupted Santerre. 

« True I” said the munic^pfd, astonished) at his own mis* 
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take. ** What have I said-r-I must ha I aame ta 

speak on the part of Madame Veto.” j' 

** All in ^Ood time,” said Santerre. ** Khw X 
you, what have you to say tq me ?” 

The young Veto is ill, it appears, Irom w^t oi proper 
air and exercise.” • 

“ Well, is it necessary again to bring this hefo|e the 
public P The nation granted her permission to aralk in 
the garden, a^.Bbe refused it. Bon soir.” 

** That is exactly it. She regrets this/now, and r6<|acsts 
you will permit her to do so.” 

There is no difficulty aboyt that. You all hear,^’ said 
Santerre, ** that Capet’s wife will come down to walk in 
the garden. Now,” addressing the whole battalion, “ take 
care she does not abuse this &vour granted her by the 
nation, by making her escape over the wall; for if that 
happens I will cut off every one of your heads.” A roar 
of laughter followed this pleasantry of the Citizen Greneral 
Now that is settled,” said Santerre, ** adieu. 1 am going 
to the Convention. It appears they are about to reunite 
Koland and Barbaroux, and the question is to deliver their 
passport to another world.” It was this intelligence that 
had put the CHtizen General in such good humour. He 
then galloped away. The battalion just quitted guard fol¬ 
lowed him, then the municipals also ^ave place to those 
who had received Santerre’s instrucuons respecting the 
Queen. One of the municipals who went up to Marie 
Antoinette perceived, while thanking hip,that her daughter 
turned from red to pale, while the sistei^ seemed engaged in 
thanks to God. 

** Ah!” thought she, looking through the window towai^ 
Heaven, *‘your soul reppses there, seigneur; bufi'will your 
terrible doom be allowed to fall heavily on us 

Thanks, monsieur,” said she, with that fftacinating 
smile which had proved the ruin of Bernane, and turned 
the heads of so many of his fellow-men j “ thanks!” 

Then turning round to her little dog, who leapt after 
her, walking on his hind-legs, for he wcU undmstood from 
the looks of his mistress th^ something unusual was about 
to take place- : ^ 

** Come, Jdi,’" ** WAre % a 

The litUe aulpaal began tp, frisk ipd j^p, and, after 
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at t)ie mmucipal attentively^ pomprehending, 
doubt, this man originated the.intelligenco which 

had madsk his mistress so happy, ran towards him, and, 
wagging his long and silky tail, ventured even to caress him. 
This man, who perhaps might be insensible to the prayers 
of a Queen, could not Resist the caresses of a little dog. 

If only (m acoouiit of this little beast, you should go 
out more &equentdy, Oitoyenne Capet. Humanity com¬ 
mands us to teke care of every creature.’’ 

At what hour shall we go out, monsieur ?” demanded 
the Queen. “ Bo you not think the sun would do us good V” 
“ You can go out when you please,” said the municipal; 
there has been no restriction on the subject. If you like 
to go out at mid-day, as that is the time they change the 
sentinels, there will be less bustle in the court.” 

“ Then let it bo at mid-day,” said the Queen, pressing 
her hand to her side, to still the beating of her heart. And 
she regarded this man, who appeared to her less stern than 
his associates, and who, perhaps, for kindly yielding lo the 
wishes of a prisoner, might fall a sacrifice to the conspiracy 
which they meditated. But al th^ moment when com¬ 
panion was steal^ over the heart of the woman, the 
mind of the Queen was aroused. She thought of the 
corpses of her faithful friends strewed upon the floors of 
the palace on the tenth of August; she recalled to memory 
the second of September, and the head of the Princess 
Lamb^le, carried on a pike before her windows; she re¬ 
membered the twenty-first of January, when her husband 
died upon the scaflold, the noise of drums extinguishing 
his feeble voice; then again she thought of her son, whose 
cries of distress had more than once reached her ears; and 
her heiurt became hardened. 

^^Alasl” cried she, misfortune is like the blood of the 
ancient Hydras—it is teomful of crops of future evils t’* 

OHAPTEE XXVI, 
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The munieipid left to call his colleagues, and to read the 
proc^ yerlm left 1^ the ibimer^munioipals. The Queen 
rem^ed atene with, her sister and chilm They all three 
regarded each other! Then Hadame B6y;jde threw her 






fttms Qa^n, and warmly ^ ^Cai^^e 

£ni7.abe^'approi^«d her sisi^er, and! held .C(d1i%^ haik4* 

“ Let ^ offer up our prayew to ^od^’* ea|d the <^eeti, 
**.but in a manner that no one lieas^^/* , ■ 

It W8S one dl those fatal epodhit when f^yer, that 
natural hymn of praise whi^h God h# implahted in erery 
human h]^t, heeame Busph^'ionB in the eyes cff these^iken, 
»nce pmyer is an act of praise, and'^acknowledgment for 
mereies meeived. But in the ideaiS nf thes^ guardians 
hope and gratitude afforded su^eet Ibr inqjtdewde^ kinoe 
the Queen eould hope only ibr and coufd tj^k^God 
only for affording her the means pf effbctfe^ it* . ^his 
menial pi^ayer coneluded, all three remained;utter¬ 
ing a word* . . : 

Twelve o'clock stmck, .then thri^^aart^f then One. 
'But tfaejmoment when the.last stroke resounded from the 
hroune timbrel the noise of arms was heard on the spii’al 
staircase asqendiug to the Queen. 

“They are relieving sehiinds,” said shei ^they come 
to seek Us.” . . 


She saw her sister and daughter turn very pale. 

“ Coan^r* said sfae^ trenmling hs^rself witli emotion. 

** Itlbjmn said a voiee l^m'below.' ** Llt^the 


We are here, gentlenm,’* who, with 

asentim^t almost of regret^ embraced the 

black walls and the jrude appurtenances wlru^ had been 
more or less the. companions of her ea|rafrity.v 
The first wicket‘open<^,,th€y gaihesdthe corridor, which, 
beiug dark, enabled the three chives to their 

emotions^ Befom them fix^Vickeu ||ttle Jfet i ,1^^ 
they arrived at the seeond-^^^at is -to say, the door frotn 
which Marie Antoinette endeavour^ to turn- her eyes— 
tlm faithful litt^animal iirstplaeedhb nose to the ground, 
then Iflud his hea^ upon his paws, .ahd gave utterance to a 
succession <ff plap^tive crie^ which tmminakd in a’ pro¬ 
longed howi* Tt^^neen passed mi :^uioklyi.nc^ having 
strength sufficient tof ecsdl hWr deg, i^d Wi^pi^bed hemelf 
against %he essaying to^ a 

steps, hgr^Hmhs r^iised^th^ office^and slm: ^ 
comped# to stc^t . 

her, and ler «««IhW momel^ the ^maies romalned 
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a laaelaaii^dy grpii^, tbfi mother re^Ug 
ik^ head of her daughtw^ when Uttle Jet 

“ Weill” cri64< ^W»oe» ” do ytm or 4o you not moan 
to ooim«d<j^?*V ' , 

“ We are oomi^,” said tlie monioi^idj wW 1i^ remained 
standing^ reapee1^]% tiiia s^f in all its simpMcity. 

•** Let its ^ now,” said the Queen, as she prepared to 
desoend/ 

When ^ prisoners had reached the bo#om ^ the stair¬ 
case, o^po»te the door, under which the sun f hed his rays 
of bright gold, the rolling of the drum was heard sum¬ 
moning the guard.} then a profound silence, the efiect of 
curiosity ensued, and the htassive door opdaed, revcdving 
slowly upon its creaking hinges. A woman was seated on 
the ground, or rather on the corner oi the s^one contiguous 
to this door. It was the Woman ^bn, whont^theQtmen 
had not seen fen* four-and-twenty horns, and wm^menoe 
at supper the preceding owning, and at them morning’s 
meal, had excited her sui^nse. The Queen already saw 
the lig^, the trees, the gardei^ mid h^ond the barrier 
which enclosed the garden her eyes 
little hut of the cantien, wh^ Imr fnewil^ampat^ ^ 
awiut^ blooming} when, at the sound'^^^tstepT, the 
woman rented &r hand^ and tl^,Queen heheld a pale 
and face beneath a^ mSjbr gtuy ^h^dtsw^ed 

lobi^, . T|^chaii^e wrought in few bouts was so 
great that ^e Queen st^ overwhelmed with astonish¬ 
ment. with the deliberation peculiar to those de* 

fieieet li^reaioni^slt^ knelt h^re the door, impeding 




“ What do yod my good woman ?” demanded the 
Queen. - 

** siddit wsshecessa^ that y#u should pardon me.” 

« who said so P” demand^ the^l^acen. ^ 

** The nmn in mani%” wmhhd the woman 

^ ^ aeElWbethaiidherdanadtter, 


wMow- 

to walk in the gard^i.” 




X i|^*f^*1:the^i^ womanj." tbatle why I came 

to wait hw «nce they wS not i^w me to go 
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up; and 1 ought to ask her forgiveness. I was obliged 
to wait for her coming out, to see her/* ' 

‘‘But why, then, are you not permitted to go up?** 
demanded the Queen. 

The woman l^gan to laugh. 

“ Because they pretend that 1 am tftad,** said she. 

The Queen looked at her, and saw indeed ihat the wild 
eyes of the unhappy being .reflected a strange li^t—that 
vague expression denoting aU absence of intellect. 

“ Oh, mon Dieu!” said she. “ Poor woman! what has 
happened ?’* H' 

“ Happened I Bo you not know ?’* said the woman; 
“ but if— You know very well, since it waron your account 
she was condemned.’* 

« Who ?’*—“ Heloise.” - 

“ Your daughter ?”—“ Yes, she—my poor child!” 

“ Condemned! by whom ? How ? Why ?” 

“ Because she sold a bouquet.” 

‘ What bouquet ?” 

“ A bouquet of carnations. She is not a flower-girl,” 
continued the old woman, as if endeavouring to collect her 
thoughts, “ then how could she sell this bouquet P” 

The Queen shuddered; she felt an invisible link con¬ 
nected this scene with her present situation, and convinced 
her the time must not be lost in useless conversation. 

“ My good woman,” said she, “ allow me to pass, 1 en¬ 
treat you; you can tell me all this by-and-by.*’ 

“ No, now; you must pardon me, and 1 must assist you 
to escape, that he may save my daughter.** 

The Queen turned pale as death. “ Mon Bieu!*’ mur¬ 
mured she, raising her eyes to heaven, then turning 
towards the municipal, “ Monsieur,” said she, “ have the 
kindness to remove this woman; you see that she is mad.’* 
“ Go, go, mother,” said the municipal; “ decamp.” 

But the woman, clung to the waU, still reiterating, “ She 
must pardon me, that & maty save my daughter,” 

“ But who is he ?”-^“ The mad in the manide,** 

“ Sister,” said Madame Elizabeth, “try to console hmr/* 
“ Oh, willingly,’* said the Queen; “ I believe, mdeed, lhat 
will bo the shortest way ;** tl^en turning towai^ls the mad 
woman, “ What do jrou desire, good woman P” said she. 

“ 1 wish you to pmon me all thesuffering I have caused 
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‘ ym bjr my behavioi»*—all the degunoi^tiona I have 

made; ttw i^t when you see the manln the mantle, 
you wiUcommand him to save my daughter; for he will 
do all tM you dei^.” , 

I dp not know whom you mean by the man in the 
mantle,*^ said the Queen; ^^hut that is not the question. 
If it is necessary to your peace of mind to obtain my 
pardon for all the ofiences you imagine you have com¬ 
mitted against me, I fi^ly forgive you, my poor woman, 
from the depths of my heart, and tkist only that any one 
I may have offended will as sincerely ^rdon me.” 

“Oht” cried the woman Tison, with an indescribable 
accent of joy, **4ie will save my child, since you have for¬ 
given me. Your hand, madame! your hand—” 

The Queen astonished, and at a loss to comprehend the 
meaning, presented her hand to the woman, who seized it, 
and ardently pressed her lips upon it. At this moment 
the hoarse voice of a hawker was heard in the Temple re¬ 
sounding from the street. 

“This,” cried he, “is the judgment.and decree con¬ 
demning Heloise Tison to the penalty of death for the 
crime of conspiracy.” 

Scarcely had th^e words reached the ears of the woman 
Tison, than rising from her knees, with an air of dogged 
resolution, she extended her arms to impede the passage of 
the Queen. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried the Queen, who had not lost 
one word of this sentence, so dreadful to her ears. 

“ Condemned to death 1” cried the mother; “ my child 
condoned!—^my Heloise lost! He has not then saved 
her—and now he cannot save her! Too late—^too late!” 

“ Poor woman,” said the Queen, “ believe me, I feel for 
you.” 

“You!” srid she, looking at her fiercely with her blood¬ 
shot eyes. “ You pity me P Neve^never 1” 

“ Yop are mistaken. 1 pity jrou' from my heart; but do 
(ir^ albw me to pass.” 

The woman bu^ into a boarse litugh. 

“ you pam^P Ho, no. 1 womd have assisted you 
to eso^; beciUise &e promised, if 1 ^d so, he would rescue 
my dat^ter; bpt since she is condemned to death you 
shall not alone bb saved.” 
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Messieurs!” cried the Queen, ^'come to my aid. Do 
you not see that this woman is quite mad ?’* 

“ No, I am not mad; 1 know well what 1 am saying !’* 
died the woman. It is the truth—^there was a conspi> 
racy, and Simon discovered all. It was my poor daughter 
who sold the bouquet. She confessed it before the revo¬ 
lutionary tribunal .... A bouquet of carnations .... 
they had some papers concealed in them.*’ * 

Madame,” said the Queen, “ in the name of Heaven !*’ 
The Voice of the crier was again heard, repeating— 

“ This is the judgment and decree condemning rhe girl 
Heloise Tison to the punislmient of death for the crime 
of conspiracy.” * 

** Do you hear it ?” screamed the lunatic to the groups 
of national guards scattered around; ** do you hear 
Condemned to death: it is you who have billed my 
daughter—^you, Austrian, you!” 

«Messieurs,” said the Queen, “ if you will not release 
me from this mad woman, allow me at least to return to 
my apartments. I cannot support the reproaches of this 
woman, unjust as they are; it crushes my heart,” and she 
turned away, sighing deeply. 

“Yes, yes—weep, hypocrite!” cried the maddened 
wretch; “your bouquet will cost you dear .... She 
must have suspected you. Thus it is you doom all those 
to death who serve you. You cany misery, Austrian, 
everywhere 1 Your friends are dead—your husband and 
your defenders have all perished—and now they will sacri¬ 
fice my unhappy child! When will your turn come, that 
no more may die for you F” And the miserable creature 
accompanied these last words with threatening gestures. 
The Queen hid her face between her hands. 

“ Unhappy woman,” observed Madame Elizabeth, ven¬ 
turing to speak, “are you aware that she whom you 
address is the Queen P” 

“The Queen!” repeated the maniac,' whose madness 
every moment increased, “ if she is the Queen, let her 
defend my podr ^irl against the hangman, who seeks her 
life . , . Who will show mercy to my poor Hrioise ? . . . 
Kings show m^y . . c Bender me baek my child, 
and 1 will acknowled^ her as queen. TUI then, she is 
only a woman, and a woman who brings misery upon all, 
and kills all—” ' 
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"Oht madftme!*' cried Marie Antoinette; 

**you. see nsy te£(rB<and distress/* and she again made an 
attempt to pas^ not from any hope of escape, bat to free 
herself h?om this eruel attack. 

“You shall not pass!’* roared the old wotfian. “You 
want to escape, Madame Veto .... I know it all, the 
man in the mantle told me you want to go and rejoin the 
Prassians. But you shall not escape,” continued she, 
clasping the robe of the Queen. “ I will prevent you. 
A la lanteme, Madame Veto! To arms, citizens I let us 
march-** 

And with her arms wrestling, her grizzled locks dishe* 
veiled, and hanging over her haggard countenance— 
her blood-shot eyes-r-the unfortunate creature fell to the 
ground, in her fi^l tearing the robe she still held in her 
hand. The Queen, terrified, but disembarrassed at least 
of the maniac, was flying to the side of the garden, when 
all at once a terrible cry resounded, mingled with loud 
barking, and accompanied with a strange uproar, arousing 
the national guards from their stupors, who, attracted by 
the sc^e, immediately surrounded Mane Antoinette. 

“ To arms! to arms! Treason !** shouted a man, whom 
from his voice the Queen recognised as the shoemaker 
Simon. Near this man, who, sword in hand, guarded the 
threshold of the cabin'', little Jet was barking furiously, 

“ To arms! every one to his post !’* cried Simon; “ we 
are betrayed. Compel the Austrian to turn back. To 
arms! to arms!” An officer ran forward, when Simon 
spoke to him, pointing with enrt^ed gestures to the inte¬ 
rior of the hut. The officer in his turn then cried “ To 
arms!” 

“Jet! Jet!** called the Queen, advancing some et^s. 
But the dog only continued to baA more funoiisly. ^ The 
national guard ran to arms, and rushed towards hut, 
whilst the municipals took possession of the Quem, her 
daught£^ and sister, and compelled them to re-enter the 
wicket, which they closed behind them. 

“ Prepare yoor arms I** cried the municipals to the sen¬ 
tinels. And the sound of firearms was heard. 

“ I# is there! it is th®Fe i** cried Simon, ** under the trap. 
I saw it shut again, I am certain of it. Besides, the 
Austrian*s dog, a good little animal^ w%o was not in the 
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plot, barkod At the eonspimtors, who are no deubt itill in 
the cave. H<dd! he barks again.” 

Indeed Jet, instigated by Bimotn^s cries and shouts, 
began to bark again more strenuously than before. The 
officer seized the ring of the trap, but se^ng he was 
unable to raise it, two of the gxenadim went to his assist¬ 
ance, but without the slightest success. 

“You perceive they hold the trap-door from below. 
Fire through the trap-door, my friends, fire!’* said 
Simon. 

“ Oh!” cried Madame Plumeau, “ you will break my 
bottles.” 

“ Fire!” repeated Simon, “ fire!” 

“ Be silent, brawler,” said the officer, “ and bring some 
hatchets, and begin to open the planks. Now let a few 
men hold themselves in readiness, and fire into the trap¬ 
door the instant an opening is made.” The groaning of 
planks and a sudden jerk informed the national guards 
that some movement was taking place in the interior. 
Directly afterwards they heard a motion under ground, 
like an iron portcullis being closed. 

“ Courage!” said the officer to the. sapper s^ who worked 
indefatigably. The hatchets ent^ed Che planks. Twenty 
guns were lowered in the direction or the opening, which 
enlarged every moment. ’But through the aperture no 
one could be seen. The officer lighted a torph and threw 
it into the cave. It was empty. Iliey then raised the 
traprdoor, which now offered no resistance. “ Follow me!” 
said the officer, bravely descending the ladder. 

“ £n avant 1 en avant!” cried the nationai guards, fol¬ 
io win^lihS’^Txamj^bTIihefr officer. 

“ Ah I Madame Humeau,” said Simon, “ you lent your 
cellar to the aristocrats.” 

The wall was braken down, the humid soil was trampled 
by numerous feet,' and a gonduit of three feet wide and 
five feet h%h, like the bra&lTlsra trench, plunged in ri^e 
direction of “la Bue de la Oorderie,” The officer venttared 
into this epeningj resolved to follow these aristocrats into 
the bowels of the eairth; but when he had adWmed three 
or four steps, he found idl fiiri^er progress impend by as 
bon graluE^. 

“ Btop!” said he to those who were closely pressing 
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behind him; “ we can proceed no longer, here is a physical 
impedhpci^nV* 

“Well/* said the municipal, who having, placed the 
prisons in security, anxiously awaited the news; “ well, 
what have you discovered ?” 

“Farbleu!** asid the officer, reappearing, “it was 
doubtless a conspiracy; the aristocrats wanted to carry off 
the Queen, and of course she connived with them.” 

“Peete!'* cried, the mumcipaI7^*lend some one after 
the citizen Santerre, that he may inform the commune.** 

“Soldiers,’* said the officer, “remain in this cellar, and 
if any one presents himself, kill him.” 

And the officer, having issued his orders, remounted to 
make his report. 

“ Ah! ah!” said Simon,“ rubbing his hands—“ ah ! ah! 
will th^ still say I am a fool ? Brave Jet I Jet is a famous 
patriot, Jet has saved the republic. Come here, Jet, come.” 
And the brute who had coaxed the poor little dog, the 
moment he approached him, raised his . foot, and kicked 
him to a distance of eevcsral feet. “ IcKke you, Jet,** said 
he; “ ah! you will cu*^ your mistress’s throat. Come 
here. Jet, come.** But instead this time of obeying him, 
Jet ran away howling, on the road towards the keep. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

TUB MUKCADIJir. 

It was near two o’clock. Louis was promenading up and 
down in Mawice’s room, while Agesilas polished his 
master’s boots in the antechamber, only for the greater 
Gonvenlonce pf conversation the door remained open, and 
during his walk Louis stopped, and often addressed a 
few questions to the official. 

“ And you citizen Agesilas, that your master left 

home this morning “ Oh! mon I)ieu! yes.” 

“'At the usual hour P”—“ It might be ten minutes 
earh^ or ten minutes later, I cannot say exactly.'* 

“ And youhave not se^ him smee ?**■—“No, citizen.” 

Louis oontinued his walk, and after three or four turns 
iigaiu stopped, and renewed his questions. 

“ Had he his sword with him r ’ demanded he. 

“ When he |^s to the lection, he mvariably eani^ it." 

“ Are you sure he has gone to the seefion p” 
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** At least he told me so/’ 

“ In that case I shall join him,” said iiouis, ** and if we 
miss one another, tell him I have been, and left to rejoin 
him.” 

" Wait,” said Agesilas. 

“ Why ?”— ** 1 hear his footstep on the staircsase.” 

Almost at the same moment the door opened, and 
Maurice entered. Louis bestowed a hasty glance updn 
him, and perceived nothing exiaaordinary in his appear¬ 
ance, . 

“Soyou are come at last,” said he. “I have beet 
waiting here these two hours.” 

“ So much the better,” said Maurice, smiling, ^ that has 
afforded you plenty of time to compose disticlia and qua¬ 
trains.” 

“ Alas! mon ami, 1 have made none.” 

“ Why, is the world coming to an end P” 

“ My dear Maurice, I Am very unhappy.” 

“ You unhappy P” 

“ Yes, X am miserable. I am suffering from remorse.” 

“ Remorse ?” 

** Eh I mon Dieu! Yes,” said Louis. “ Between you and 
her there was no alternative—between you and her I 
would not hesitate, bnt, yon see, Arthemise is in despair, 
for she was her friend.” 

“ Poor girl!” 

“ And^t was she who gave me her address.” .... 

“ You had much better have allowed things to take their 
natural course.” 

“ Yes; and at this very moment you would have been 
condemned in her stead.” 

“ Powerfully argued, dear friend. But I who oonm to 
ask your advice, think you are too wise for that.” 

“ Never mind, ask away.” 

“ This poor girl: do you understand P I wish to *at- 
tempt some means of saving her. Even if I could <mly 
give or receive a blow in her defence, 1 feel as if it would 
do me good.” 

“You are mad, Louis,” said Maurioe, shrugging.his 
shoulders. ' 

“ If 1 made an appeal to the revolutionary isibunal P” 

“ It is too late, she is o<mdemned.” 
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** Truly/* fifdd Louk, ^ it is dreadful to see this poor girl 
sacrificed thus.” 

“ The more so, since it was my safety has entidled her 
death. Bi:di after all, Louis, we have onie consolatioa 
She was a conspirator.’* 

“ Mon Dieu,” said Louis, “ does not.ever^ one conspire 
now-a-days ? She has done no more, poor girl, than every 
one ^Ise does.” 

“ Neither complain too much, nor too loudly, my friend,” 
said Maurice, “for we have to bear our share in this 
trouble. Believe me, we are not so fully cleared from the 
accusation of being her accomplices, that no stain remains 
behind. To-day, at the section, I was termed ‘ Girondin,’ 
by the Captain of Chasseuns of Saint Leu; and 1, at the 
same time, found it necessary to convince him, by a blow 
from my sword, that he was mistaken.” 

“ Then, that was the reason you returned so late ?” 

“Just so.** 

“ But why did you not inform me ?” 

“ Because in affairs of this nature one cannot restrain 
oneseif, and it is necessary to conclude them immediately, 
that they may make no noise.** 

“ And this canaille c alled you * Girondin,* Maurice P” 

“Eh, mon iReuTyes; and this will convince you that 
another adventure of this nature, and we become un¬ 
popular ; and you well know, Louis, in these times, unpo 
pular is a symbolical term for suspect.” 

“I well know it,” said Louis; “and that word appal; 
the bravest heart; but never mind.It is re¬ 

pugnant to my feelings to albw this poor girl to die 
without soliciting her pardon, this poor Hlloise to be led to 
the guillotine without asking her forgiveness.** 

“ What do you wish to do ?’* 

“ I wish you to remain here; you have nothing to re¬ 
proach yourself with. With me, you see, the case*, is very 
difierent. Since 1 can do nothing :for her, 1 will meet her 
on her way. I vrish to go there, Maurice; do you oom- 
pi'chend mo ? She might even only give me her hand.** 

“1 will accompany you, then,” said Maurice, 

“Impossible, my friend; rau are a munieipai, secretary 
to a section, and you have been tried, whilst I hav^only 
been your defender; they will think you guilty, therefore 
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retnain here, Ae for me, it ie quite another thing. I 
risk nothing, and therefore may go/' 

” Q^o, then,” said he; ** but be prudent.” 

Louis smiled, shook Maurice’s hand, and went out. 
Maurice opened bis window, and looked a sad adieu; but 
before Louis bad turned the comer of the street, be looked 
back more than once, and each time, as 4f drawn by mag- 
netic influence and sympathy, Louis turned round, lobked 
at him, and smiled. At last, when he disappeared at the 
comer of the quay, Maurice closed the windo^^ threw 
himself into a fauteuil, and fell into one of those dreamy 
moods which in peopl^f strong mind and rigorous con¬ 
stitution, often are the presentiments of misfortune, as 
they resemble the calm genarally preci^or of the storm. 
He was softly awakened from his rSroci^ror rather stale 
of stupor, by his oflicial, who, on returning from the 
execution of some commission, entered with the sprightly 
air of a servant anxious to communicate his budget of news. 
Seeing his master pre-occupied, he dared not interrupt him, 
and therefore consoled himself by constantly passing and 
re-^assing before him, without any reasonable cause ror so 
doing. 

“ What is it ?” at length said Maurice; ** speak, if you 
have anything to tell me.” 

“ Ah I citizen, another desperate conspiracy.” 

Maurice merely shrugged his shoulders. 

** A conspiracy enough to make the hair of one’s head 
stand upright,” continued Agesilas. 

Indeed!” replied Maurice, like a man accustomed to 
hear daily of thirty conspiracies at this epoch. 

" Yes, citizen,” replied Agesilas; “ it drives me to frenzy, 
you see. Kothing else is thought of—it makes one’s 
flesh <aeep.’l_ 

Let i]» hear this conspiracy,” said Maurice. 

The Austrian has failed in her attempt to escape.” 

** Nonsense,” said Maurice, beginning to list^ with 
the greatest aridity. 

” It seems,” conrinued Agesilas, ** that* the widow Capet 
was in communieatum with the giri Tison, who is to be 
guillotined to<4ay. She haa^ not escaped, unfortunate 
creature!” 

“ How bad the Queen communication with this girl ?” 
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demanded Maurice, who felt the perapiration exuding at 
every po^. 

** Throi^h a oamation. Can you imag^e, citizen^ how 
ihey could have conveyed the plan to her ih a carnation 

“ In a carnation P Who did this P” 

“ Monsieur le Chevalier de-—wait then. He bears a fine 
title—but as for me, X foiget all these names. A Chevalier 
ic Chateau-^what a fool X am! it is not a Chateau-^a 
Dhevalier de Maison.’* 

“ He Maison Bongo That is it.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“ How impossible ? when I told you they have found 
the trap-door, the subterranean passage and coaches.” 

“ On the contrary, you have told me nothing about all 
this.” 

Well, I am going to tell you, then.” 

“ Go on, then. If it is a stery, it is at least a good one.” 

“ No, citizen, it is not a story; and, in proof of that, I 
had it from a citizen porter. The aristocrats had dug a 
mine, and this mine commenced at la B)ie de la Corderie, 
and terminated in the cellar of the little cabin belonging 
to Madame Flumeau, who has narrowly escaped Imiug 
arrested as an accomplice. This widow Flumeau—^yoa sec 
it all now, I hope P 

“ Yes,” repliw Maurice j but afterwards ?” 

“ Capet’s wife was to escape by the subterranean pas¬ 
sage. She already bed her foot on the first step, when 
Simon caught her her robe. They beat to arms in the 
city, and the recall in the sections. Ho you not hear the 
drum P There! It is said that the Prussians are at 
Damai*tin, and have reconnoitred as far as the fi'ontiers.” 

In the midst of this fiow of words, a mixture' of truth 
and falsehood, probability and impossibility, Maurice seized 
the winding thread. All sprang from the carnation pre¬ 
sented before his eyes to the Queen, and purchased by 
himself from the poor miserable flower-igirl. This carna¬ 
tion contained the plan of the plot, the whole of v/hich 
now bnrst upon hhn, connected as it was with the events, 
more less truf,; detailed by Agrbas. At this moment 
the noise of the dmm was heiu'd st 11, and Maurice listened 
to the crier in the street. 

“ Tremendous conspiracy discovered at the Temple by 
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the Citiaen Simon. Grand conspiracy in fkvour of th« 
widow Capet, discovered at the Templp.** 

“ Yes, yes,” said Maurice; “it is just as I thought 
There is some truth in all this. And Louis, in the midst 
of this popular excitation, goes to offer himself to this 
girl, and make himself a suspect.” 

Maurice took up his hat, <dasped his sword-helt, and with 
two bounds was in the street. 

“ Where can he be f” said Maurice to himself. ** Pro¬ 
bably on the road to the concierge.” And he;,rushed 
towards the quay. 

At the extreme end of the Quai de la Megisserie, some 
pikes and bayonets, standing in the midst of the crowd 
attracted his attention, and he fancied in the centre 
he could distinguish the costume of a National Guard, 
and in the group signs of hostile movements. He ran, 
his heart oppressed with the dread of impending mis¬ 
fortune, towards the assemblage on the hanks of the river. 
The National Guard pressed by the company of Marseillais 
was Louis. He was very pale, his lips* compressed, his eyes 
menacing: his hand upon the handle of his sword, measuring 
the place best calculated to strike the blows he fully in¬ 
tended to inflict on his cowardly assailants. Within two 
feet from Louis stood Simon, ife was laughing ferociously, 
and pointing him out to the Marseillais and the populace, 
saying— 

“ Look at him! look well at him! He is one of those that 
I drove from the Temple yesterday for an aristocrat. He 
is one of those who favoured the correspondence with the 
carnations. This is an accomplice of the girl Tison, 
who will pass here, presently. . Well, do you see ?—^he 
walks quietly on the quay whilst his coadjutor goes to the 
guillotine; and, perhaps, she was even more to him than 
in assistant. She might be hia mistress, and he is licre to 
bid her farewell, or to try and save her I” 

Louis was not the man to endure much more. He drew 
his sword from its scabbard. At the same timfe the crowd 
opened to admit a man, who rushed headlong into the 
group, whose broad shoulders bad already kno(dced down 
two or three spectators wl^ were preparing to become 
actors in this scene. 

“Be happy, Simon,” said Maunce. “You regretted 
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DO doubti, tliat % was not with.my friend to enable you to 
turn your new title of Denunciator to full account. De¬ 
nounce t Simony degijj^e! 1 am here.” 

“ Ma fo|! yesy^ eaid Simon, with his ludepus laugh ; 
and your arrival is very apropos. This,” continued he, 
** is the elegmit Maurice Lindey, who was accused at the 
same time as the girl Tison, but was acquitted because he 
was*rioh.” 

“ A la lanterne ! A la lanterne!” cried the Marseillais. 

“ Yes, forsooth, you had better make the attempt,” said 
Maurice, and advancing a step he pricked one of the fore¬ 
most of the cut-throats in the forehead, so that the blood 
from his wound nearly blinded him. 

“ Have at the murderer I ” cried the latter. 

The Marseillais lowered their pikes, raised their hatchets, 
and loaded their guns, while the frightened crowd dis¬ 
persed, leaving the two friends, to contend alone against 
this storm of blows. They regarded each other with a 
last sad, yet sublime smile, while calmly awaiting their 
destruction from the whirlwind of iron and dame which 
threatened them, when, all at once, the door of the house 
against which they were leaning suddenly opened, and a 
swarm of young people, attired in the habits of those 
termed “ Muscadins,” or Fops, each wearing a> sword and 
brace of pistols in his girdle, rushed upon the Marseillais, 
and were instantly engaged in a terriiio contest. 

“Hurrali! hurrah!” cried Maurice and Louis simul¬ 
taneously, animated this unexpected relief, without 
reflecting that to fight in the ranks of the new comers was 
to cond^ Simon’s accusation, “ Hurrah!” But if they 
were foigetful of their own safety, another thought for 
them. A short young man, about five-and-twenty years 
of age, with blue eyes, who fought without any intermis¬ 
sion, with infinite s cience and valour, with a heavy sword, 
wliich any one would haydlSlTtfa^t his delicate and femi¬ 
nine hand incapable of wielding, perceiving that Maurice 
and Louis, instead of escaping by the door, which seemed 
to have been left open with ^at intention, remained 
fitting by his side, turned round, saying in a low voice: 
“Fly directly through this door; pay no attention to what 
we may do here, or you will uselessly compromise your¬ 
selves.” Then, seeing the two friends hesitate, he sud* 
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denly cried out, addreBsing hiiBself ^ MeBriee: ^ 

Bald he; **bo patriots Among nsjCHrizen Iiindej; We are 
aristocrats here.” 

At these words, united to 'riie audaciiy Which would 
induce a man puhllcty to aeeusc himself of What at this 
period must lead to certain dtath, the crowd uttered a loud 
shout. But the fair young man, without evincing any 
symptoms of alarm, pushed Maurice and Louis into the 
alley, where he closed the door h^ind them. He then, 
srith the three or four friends who had heen assisrii^ him, 
threw himself into the m614e, which was now considerably 
augmented by the approach of the fatal cart. Maurice 
and Louis, thus miraculously saved, regarded each othc" 
in amazement; but comprehending they had no time to 
lose, sought for some outlet. This seemed to have been 
managed expressly for them. They entered a court, and 
at the end discovered a smaSI door concealed, which opened 
into la Biue Saiiit-Germalue*l’Auxerrois. At this moment 
a detachment of gendarmes opened from Pont au Change, 
who had soon swept over the (}uay, idthough, from the 
traverse street where our two fnenda had concealed them¬ 
selves, they heard for an instant the noise of an obstinate 
struggle. They preceded the cart which conducted the 
hapless H^loise to the scaffold. 

**Gallop!” cried a voice, ‘^gallop.” * 

The cart proceeded at a quick pace, and Louis saw the 
unfortunate girl standing, a smile upon her lips, and calm 
reliance in her eye, but was unable to exchange even a 
gesture with her, as she passed without seeing him, in the 
midst of a whirlwind of people, shouting, ** lo the guillo¬ 
tine with the aristocrat 1 to the guillo^e 1 ** The noise 
decreased in the distance till they reached the Tuileries. 
Then the little door through which Maurice and Louis had 
escAped a^in opened, and three or four Muscadihs, with 
their clothes tom and stained with blood, passed through. 
It was probably ail that remained of the Httle troop. The 
fair yot^ man went through the last. 

** Alas!” said he, this cause is then accursed.^ And 
easting &om him sword, notched and bloody, he rushed 
towards la Hue des Lavandi^es. 
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Maxtbicb hufttened to retoni to the eection to enter a 
complaint 4 igamst Simon. It ia true that befbre quitting 
Maurice, Louis had found a more expeditious way | this 
was to collect some Therme^yles to lie in wait, for him, 
and ^ill him in a pitched battle. But Maurice was strenu¬ 
ously opposed to this plan. 

“ You are ruined,*’ said he, “ if you make use of these 
means. Crush Simon, but do it legally. That ought to 
be an easy thing enough to the lawyers.” 

Consequently, the next morning, Maurice laid a formal 
complaint before the section, but was both astonished and 
annoyed when the President turned a deaf ear, excusing 
himself by saying he could not interfere between two good 
citizens, each incited by the love of country. 

“Good,” said Maurice. “I know now how to act to 
merit the reputation of a good citizen. To assemble the 
people, and to assassinate a man who displeases you; this 
you call being * incited by love of country.* Well, I return 
to Louis’s opinion, which 1 was wrong to dispute. After 
to-day, as you hear, I shall adopt patriotism, and shall hrst 
experimentalize upon Simon.” 

“Citizen Maurice,” said the President, “you are, after 
all, perhaps more to blame in this affair than Simon. He 
^108 discovered a conspiracy, which it was not his province 
to do so. You have seen nothing, although the discovery 
brmed part of your ^ty; and more, you have held com¬ 
munication, acridontally or intentionally we know not 
which, witn the enemies of the nation.” 

“IP” said Maurice. “Well, this is something new. 

■ And with whom, pray, Citizen Presid^t ?” 

“ With the Citizen Maison Eouge.” 

“ 1 ?” said Maurice, stupified. “ I had communication 
with the Chevalier de Maison Bouge P 1 do not ever 
know him—I never— 

“ You have been seen speaking to him.”—“ IP” 

“ To ftbftlcft his hand.”—“ I ?” 

“ Yes.”—Wh^ ? when,o Citizen President ?’* said 
Maurice, carried away by the firm convicrion of his own 
innocence. “ You have lied.” 
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** ITour zeal for yotir country carries you too far, Citizen 
Maurice,” said the President, and you will regret what 
you have said^ when I tell you I can prove what I say to 
bo true. I have advanced nothing but the truth. Here 
are three different i*eports accusing you.” 

Now,” said Maurice, “ do you re^ly think me simple 
enough to believe in your 'Chevalier de Maison Houge ?’ ” 

“ And why should you not believe it ?’* 

“ Because it is only the ghost of a conspirator, with 
whom you always have a conspiracy ready to amu»«p your 
enemies.” 

“ Bead the denunciations.” 

“ 1 will read nothing,” said Maurice. “ I protest 1 have 
never seen the Ohev^ier—^never spoken to him. Let any 
one who doubts my word of honour come and tell me .so. 
I shall know how to answer him.” 

The President shi’ugge^ his shoulders. Maurice, who 
did not wish to be in arrears with any one, did the same. 
An air of gloomy silence pervaded the remainder of the 
sitting. After the meeting was concluded, the President, 
a staunch patriot, raised to the highest rank in the district 
by the votes of his fellow-citizens, approached Maurice, 
and smd— 

Come, Maurice, I want to speak to you.” 

Maurice followed the President, who conducted him into 
a little cabinet contiguous to that where the sittings were 
held. On arriving there, he regarded Maurice for a mo¬ 
ment in silence then placing bis hand on his shotdder— 

“ Maurice,” said he, “ I knew and esteemed your father; 
this makes me esteem and love you. Believe me, you in¬ 
cur great danger from want of faith—the first f^lmg ofi 
of A truly revolutionary spirit. Maurice, my friend, they 
who lose their frith riso lose their fidelity. You do not 
believe in the enemies of the nation, tb^efore you pass 
near without sering them, and become the instrument in 
their plots without being aware of it.” 

“ What, the devil t” said Maurice.* * I know, Citizen, I 
am a man of feeling, and possess some share of^triotic 
zeal, but my zeal does not render me a fanatic. There are 
tw^ty pretended conspiracies, to whirii the pubHc assign 
the same name. I demand to face my accuser.” 

“You mil not believe in the oonapimtor, Maurice/' 
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said the President; then tell me, do you believe in the 
red ofi|viations, for which Heloise Tison was yesterday 

Macfftce startcid, 

“ Do you bdi^e in the subterranean passsige, under the 
Temple garden, communicating from the cellar of the 
Citoyeniie Plumeau to a certain house in I<a Rue de la 
Corderie ?”—“ N'o,” said Maurice. 

“ Then do as Thomas the Apostle did—‘ Go and see.’ ” 

“ 1 am not oh gufird at the Temple, and they would not 
allow me to enterthere.” 

“ Any one may enter the Temple now.” 

** How is that ?” 

“ Read the report, since you are so incredulous. I shall 
only proceed by official information.” 

“ Well,” said Maurice, reading the report, “ this is to 
the point.” 

“ Continue.” 

" They have transported the Queen to the Conciergerie,” 
cried Maurice. 

” Do you think that from a dream, on what you call an 
imaginary idea, or an idle story, that the Committee of 
Public S^ety would have adopted so grave a measure ?” 

“This measure has been adopted, but will never be 
executed like many more I have seen, and all—” 

“ Read to the end,” said the president, and he presented 
him with the last paper. 

“ The receipt of Richard, the gaoler of the Conciergerii^” 
cried Jtfimrice; “she has been there these two hours.” 
This time Maurice remained deep in thought. 

“ The commune, as you know,” continued thO president, 
“ acts with profound judgment. It is d^ging a farrow 
long and straight in its coarse; its measures are not puerile, 
and it has put in execution the principle of Cromwm—‘ It 
is not necessary to strike the king except upon the head.’ 
Read this secret note from the minister of the poBce.” 

Maurice readSeeinpf that we possess the oeHaint^ 
that the ci-devimt Cbevaher de Maison Rouge is in Paris 
^that ne has been in several places—i^t he has left 
traces his appearance in various plots happily frustrated, 
I requei^ all doMs of the diS^ereut. sectioos to redouble 
their vigUance*'^*^” 
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** I ititi^ljaliere' ikid t 

** I>€»crip^on of tlie ^ovalier 'do 


i>bi^, and 


haig^hiy fiye feet three inch^^ ^ hair^ Ipte #^'‘^bia%ht 
iiOBe» chesniit bhlopred heaid, ^Idij^ed voiee, and 

hands like a -ifemale’e.** / ’ 

id; iMs deeciiption k sMhge li^t ttpon liCaunce; 
he thought of the young man who eoxawanaed the iarocp 
of Mii^dine, and vndih, on the pxeoedllig evei^ tayed 
the lives of himself aM l<omS| and so vidiantdj Steyr his 
sword upon the Marseillais in their delhnee« ' 

*'Mordienl** exekimed Maufice, **it must bo he; in 
that case the denomination would not ^ hdse. (1 tpoke 
to hini) bdt i cannot tememher takhm im hand«*!> 

Maurioe,” said the president^ ** what do you bty to all 
this, how, mth ami P* 

“ lhat I believe it,” said Maurice, musing sadl^T) who for 


him. 


** Bo hot jest thus wirii popularity,” said the p^ident. 
“ In these days, Mau4^ popuhtrily is i^e. Jk» ^ ihspo- 
pularity, it is to he su^dm of treasmi, and the C^izen 
Maurice Ijindey ought not even ik> he suspected ot being 
a traitor.” 

Maurice had nothing to reply to sentlmdits sd much in 
accordance with his own. He thanked his old fri^d and 
quitted the seclion. 

** 4^ t” murmured he, there is too much susphdon and 
skirmishing. How,” drawing a deep breath, ^hOw f(» 
pea64 ianooenoe, and joy—now to Genevieve.*^ And 
Maurice took the road to the old Bue 34 Jacques. 

When he reoi^ed the abode of the master tammr, Bix- 
' mCr ahd Morsnd were supporting Genevieve, Who was 
BuSia&i^ hrom a vki^t attack hysterics. TIhus, instead 
ofe^ia^g uDcercmc^ously as he was accustomed to do, 
a s<Ml^ him in\pe passa^^ 

said he, *^and if Bixiuer can^ eon- 
venieuily ind, 1 will retke.” 

' ‘' entered ^hcili^ miviliok' V! 
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eii^Jo^ent, were 
gBtdm, Ai Vixmet 


^4 m,yoa are 

li^nst li^om tite door is (doeed.** 



** All, idon 3>iea !*^ cried the j^ouhg man, overcome at 
again fioOounterin^trial and auffering; “ what, then, is the 
matter with her 

Y6u are aware, mon oher,” said Dixmer, “ one never 
knolls anything eonoermng the iUness of wo^n, especially 
their htihihidB?* 

GenetieVe was fying down on a chaise-loon^: near her 
stood Morand, o&ring her some aalts, whim she smelt 
occasion^dW. 

said iDlimer. 

** Always the same thing,** replied Morand. 

" Heloise! Heloise!” murmured thd^'^yonng woman, 
from between her closed teeth and white lips. 

** HekfUe 1’* repeated Maurice, in much surprise. 

“Mon Iheu! yes,^’ replied Bixmer, quickly; “Gene¬ 
vieve, most imfortunately saw the Cart pass conveying the 
unhappy 1^1 to the scaffold. Since then she has had live 
or ^ allays of hysterics, and keeps on continually calUng 
upon Heloise. But the most astonishing thing of all is, 
that in her she recognised the girl who sold the carna¬ 
tions, which you alr^y know about,** eaid Morand. 

«Certainly, I do know,” said Jlaurioe, “ when i^hey 
barely la^ed (ff cutting my throat.” 

“ Ahl we have heard all that, dear Mamice, and, 
believe wehave not been slightly alarmed; but Morand 
was at the sitting, and saw you fu% acquitted and libe¬ 
rated.** 

“ 1” said Maurice^ she agaip speaks,” > ;< 

“ (&| those empfy, unintelligible words,” said I^^er. 

“Maurioe,” murnrnred Gmevieve: “they \8re goij|gto 
kill Mig^ee. Ife ’Hto, him P A profound 

w^W “ Maisomr Hotige,** again 


tnurmi 


_ _ , , , “ Maison Boe^r 

li^orioe felt a might suspicion, out he could make out 

02 ' 
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nothing clearly, snd toq much alBected by the suffering 
of G’eneneve ^ comment much upon her words* 

“ Have you called in aphymcian ?** demanded Maurice. 

tfOh! it will prove nothing,^’ Baad%cmer; slight 
delusion, that is all.” And he shook his wife so violently 
by the arm, that she sevived, and uttering a shrill cry, 
opened her eyes, which till now had remain^ closed. 

“ Ah, you are both here, and Maurice with you. Oir! 
I am so glad to see you, mon ami; if' you knew what 1 

have-“she corrected herself—“ what we have suffered 

for the last two days.” ‘ . 

Yes, we are all here,” said Maurice; “ have no more 
terror on that account. But there is one name above all 
others you must not accustom yourself to pronounce, seeing 
that at this moment it does not bear a very high repute.” 

“ What name?” quickly demanded Gtenevieve. 

“ The Chevalier de Maison Eouge.” 

** Have I named the Chevalier de Maison Bouge ?” in¬ 
quired Genevieve, bewildered. 

“ Without doubt you have,” said Dixmer; *‘hut under¬ 
stand, Maurice, there is nothing surprising in that, since 
it is said he was an accomplice with the girl Tison, and 
that it was he who concocted the whole plan of escape so 
happily frustrated yesterday.” 

do not say there is anything surprising,^* said 
Maurice ; ** I only say it is better to keep it concealed.” 

“ Who ?” demanded Bixmer. 

*'The Chevalier de Maison Bouge, parbleu! The 
Commune seeks for him, and the bloo^ounds have a lino 
scent,” 

“ Provided that, before they arrest him,** said Morand, 
** he has not accomplished some new enterprise that may 
succeed better than the last.” 

“ At all events,** said Maurice, “ it will not he in favour 
of the Queen.** • 

** Why not ?** demanded Morand. 

** Because she is henceforth shielded from his hold 
attempts.*^ 

** Where is she, then T* in<|U3red Bixmer. 

“ At theBonmergerie,** replied Maurice; “ sh« was taken 
there this evening.’* Bixmer, Genevieve, and Morand 
uttered a cry wbrnh Maurice mistook for one of surprise. 
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“ Thus you see,” continued be, “ adieu to the Chevalier's 
plans for the Queen. The Ooneiergerie is more secure 
than the T^ple." Morand and Dbcmer exchanged looks 
uupefueived by Maurice. ' 

*^Ah! mou Dieu!" said Maurice; ^MadameBixmer 
has turned faint again.” 

.“O-enevieve!” said Dinner; ‘*you must go to bed, my 
vchild; you su^r.” 

Maurice took the hint. He respectfully kissed Ge¬ 
nevieve’s hand, and quitted the house. Morand left with 
him, and accompanied him as far as the old Bue St. 
Jacques, where he parted with him to exchange some words 
with a man, a superior sort of domestic, who held a horse 
ready saddled and bridled. Maurice was so much occupied 
with his own thoughts, that he did not even inquire the 
man’s name ;■ indeed, he and Morand had not exchanged 
a word since they quitted the house together. He took 
the road to la Hue des Fosses Saint Victor, and gained 
the quay. It is strange,” said he, walking on. “ Is 
my mind weakened, or are these ^ents assuming im¬ 
portance ? But everything, appears to me as if viewed 
through a magnifying glass.” And to recover his equani¬ 
mity, Maurice presented his face to the, breeze, and leaning 
against the parapet of the bridge, was soon lost in thought. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PATBOL. 

As he lost himself in these I’edections, and leaning against 
the pai'apet of the biid^e, enjoyed a melancholy pleasure in 
gazing on the dark still water, he heard the measured 
tread of a little troop, like that of a patrol. Maurice turned 
round; it was a company of the National Guard, arrived 
by the ofdicr extremity; and in the obscurity he fancied 
he recognised Douis. It was be, indeed. The instant he 
saw his Mend Maurice he run towards him with open arms. 

** Found at last,” cried Louis. ^'Morhleu! it is not 
without some trouble that we have r^oined you. 

* But since I find a Mend so fond, 

My fate asagmes on aspect new.*^ 

Thus tiu)^ you wUl not complain, I hope, for I have given 
you Racine instead of Louis.” ^ 
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“But what do yqu do hem as ia^uired 

Maurice,aax^cw^y.. . '. ^ "'’7',',,. 

“lam cba^ of the e^^edHaQ^rmi^ is 

to establish our Uenum^ r^mtatiou ita^^ai^^al 
footiijg.’* turning towama his oolapaay'^*^ Carry 

arms! Present arms 1 Shoulder arms ; 

“ lilhere, meaeufans, it is not y^ati^iSm^^dark, so you 
can i»1k <^er your little af^rs, while ire follow your 
example/* Then returning to Maurice, ^ I hayolimrd 
great news at the Section to-day/* omitkued X 40 uie. 
“V^atr- . 

“ First, that you and 1 are beginning to be sai^leoted.'’ 
“ilsnowit. What next?” 

“ Secondly, that the whole consfnraoy of the oamatuons 
was conduced hy the Chevalier de Maison Bouge/* 

“ I know that also.” 


“But this you do not know; that the conspiracy of 
the carnations and that of the subterranean passage mre one 
and the same.**—“ Again, I know it.” 

“ Th^ let pass on to the third piece of news. This 
1 am certain you cannot know. We go, this night, to 
capture the Chevalier de Maison Bouge.” 

“ To take the Chevalier de Mfuson Ibuge Ites.” 

“ Have you then turned gendarme f ” 

“ Ko, but I am a patriot. A patriot owes something to 
his country. How my country is horribly ravaged by. this 
Olievalier, who forms plot upon plot. Well, my country , 
commands me, being a patriot, to free her j&om this Che¬ 
valier de Maison Bouge, who distresses her horriM}'^, and 
I obey nay countty.’* 

“ It is all the same,*’ said MAmdce, “ hut it is singular 
that you should he charged with this commission.” 

“ 1 am not charged, I charge myself, or rather 1 should 
say I solicited %e commission. It re(|uir^ a brilliant 
stroke to reinstate us,in our,former position, while our 
re-estahUshmmit iivillnot o|dy prc^e seeui^ mr our lives, 
but siall more right of putting, at the risry drat impor¬ 
tunity offered^ six nmif^ into ^heSiyo^^t 

hideous Simon ** , , 

“ But how are ihny nnte it the Chevalier 
the instigator of this, suhtemn^oplot. f” - ^ 4 ;- 

“ They are not yet oertmn, but ^y pretume 




“ 1 had ficarceljr heard cry emvptwy dis- 

eovei^ hy the X^^en B^tnon/ l^id^ heae^ ^mmo^ (the 
pflisera^ ! is ever^here), |han | of the 

trhm""‘!5f| myself; Theo, they x^S^aa^ the spbtermnean 


pass^e/* 


** Bees it really exist P” 

“ It does ; I We seen it; seen it with bpih my e^es. 
That I call seeing. 


Thei^, why do yow not whisl^ P” 

Because that Is 3$doli^, and hescdes. these eTents, I 
must confess, appe^tome rather too serious for pleaaantiy.’* 
“ What eouid we jsst about, if we did nSb jest about 
serious ^ings 

** You ^y, then, that you have seen it P” 

** 1 repeat that I haye seen the subtnranean passage. 
It extends from the cellar of the widow Huineau, to a 
bouse in Buede la Oorderie, number twelve or fourteen, 
1 cannot remember which.'’ 

** Have you passed through it, Louis P” 

“ t have, the whole len^h, and^ ma foi, it is a trench 
prettily cut, I can assure you, and moreover it was (Kvided 
by thr^ iron gratings, which they have been obliged to 
drive out one after the other, but vmich in case these con¬ 
spirators had succeeded, would have mven them time, by 
sacndcing two or three Of them, to have plap^ Madame 
widow Oap^ in a plaoe-^of sah^ty. Happily it is not so, 
and this mdeous Simon has discover^ 

^ But it i^pears to me,” said Mauri^^ ** those who ought 
to have hem first arrested were the inhsbithuts of the 
house in La |tue do la Oord^.” 

“ Thie ^01^ hav# been, bad they W found the house 
p^eotjy m^mh*ddted.” 

. at least this house nmb b^ng to apme onef ” 
Yeii, a npw ^p^etor, but no one hnows wlm i they 
hdui^ dinged ^^ters ^ee weeks wnoe^ and 
that is .^fhe n^hoours have beard a not9e> but 
the house being very eld, they bad W^^ned it was under 
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going tb trough repair. As to the late prbprietoiV be lias 
left Paris. In the meantime I arrived. 

“ ‘ Pour Bleu!’ said I to Santerre, <bawlng hiai aside, 
* you are in an awkward situfition.* 

* Indeed we are,* replied he. 

** '* This house has been sold, has it not P 
“ ‘ Yes it was, about three weeks ago.* 

* Was it sold in the presence of a notary P’-— TTes.* 

^ Then we must dnd out aU the notaries in Paris, to.dis* 
cover which of them sold this house, and then make him 
jiroduce the agreement, and underneath will be fduud the 
name of the purchaser.* 

“ * Well and good!’ said Santerre, * that is capital advice, 
and coming too from a man they accuse of not being a good 
patriot. Louis 1 Louis! I will re-establish you, or may the 
foul fiend seize me!’ To be brief,” continued Louis, ** this 
was what was said and done. The notary was sought for, 
the act was found, and upon the agreement the name of 
the culprit was signed. Then Santerre took me aside, and 
I have eng^ed to arrest him.” 

Was tnis man the Chevalier de Maisou Bouge P*’ 

** No, only his accomplice, that is to say, in all probability 
ho was so.” 

“ Then how is it ^u say yon are going to arrest the 
Chevalier de Maisou Bouge ?** 

** We are going to arrest them altogether.’* 

Do 3 'ou, then, know this Chevalier de Maison Bouge ?” 
** Perfectly.** 

Have you seen the description of him P” 

“ Parbleu I Santerre gave it to me. Five feet two or 
three inches, fair hair, blue eyes, straight nose, &c.; besides, 
1 have seen him.” 

** When ?’*-—“ This very day.** 

** You have seen him ?** 

“ And 80 have you also.’* Maurice started. 

The short, fair young man who rescued us this iimrn- 
ing—ho whn commandechulthe troop of MuscadjaiSt, who 
fought 60 valiantly and struck so hard.” ” ; , 

Was that the Oievalier ?” demanded Maoiiock. ' 

Himself.^ They followed and lost him in the environs 
of the domicile of our-proprietor of La Bue do la Corderie, 
so that we surmise they live together.’! 
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** It seems probftblo.** , ■ 

** It is certain.” 

“But it seems tome, Louis,” added Maiirice, “that if 
this evening you arrest those who rescued you this very 
morning, you are much wanting in gratitude.” 

“ Go along, then,” said Louis; “ why you don’t suppose 
he saved us lor our own sakes^ do you P” 

^ For what else, then ?” ^ 

“ Not at all; they were in ambush to carry off the poor 
girl, Heloise Tison, as she passed to the scaffold. Our cut> 
throats embaiTassed them, so tliey fell upon the cut¬ 
throats ; that was the whole of it. We have been saved 
by a contre-ecup. Now, as the intention is everything, 
and there was no intention, 1 have nothing to accuse my¬ 
self with on the score of ingratitude. Besides, do you see, 
Maurice, the capital point is necessity, and the necessity 
is that we should reinstate oui’selves by a brilliant achieve¬ 
ment. And then 1 have x^romised him for you.” 

“ To whom ?” ^ 

“ To Sauterre; he knows that you command this exj^e- 
dition.” 

“ How can that be ?” 

“ ‘ Are you sure of arresting these criminals ” said he 
to me. 

Yes,* I rejdied; if Maurice is with me.* 

But ai’e you sure of Maurice ? Some time since he was 
looked upon as rather lukewarm.' 

Tliose who say that are totally deceived. Maurice is 
110 more lukewarm in the cause than 1 am myself.* 

And you will answer for his fidelity ?* 

As for my own.* I then went to your house, hut could 
not find you at home. 1 took this road first because it 
lay in my way, and then I remembered it was thl one you 
usually freijuented; so at last we have met.” 

“ My dear Louis, I am in despair. 1 do not feel the 
slightest taste for this expedition. Say that you were not 
able to find me.” ^ 

“ ImposBiible! al{ our men have seen you.** 

“ W^, iiica, say you met me and I was not willmg to 
jflin you.” ^ 

“ Again impossible.” 

** But why so ?** fi 
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Because. tHs tame you. 
lukewarm, Imt/ *im jsiwpecV you^nri 

these eu^ecte; tHgr «*® eoatet^ ^ JK ^_ 

Bevolutieu, and t}iere auvi^d to ‘m ^^e of 
Liberty, only insteed of doiug ao with: the ;^y eab- 
etitute the head.” . ^ > 

“ Well, Louis, I hardly ho^ ehon; hut without 
ilouht it eeeme strange to you to heov ipae «yr j4 * * 

Louis opehed his e^m wide, and loom et ifauHee. 
“Well,” said MauiH.ee, “ I am weary:of li^*V, 

Ljcmis hurst into a roar of laughter. 

“ Ah t ph r* said Louis, “ we hare a ^uarr^ with our 
beloved, and that fills us with melanehcdy id^, Allots i 
bel Amadis I let us .return to the man, and i^at we 
shall pass to the citizen. As for me, t am sever a better 
patriot than when I am embroUedjsd^ Artbemise. Apro¬ 
pos, her Biyinity, the O^dess B^on, charged me with a 
thousand gracious messages fyt you.” 

“ Pray thank her for me. Adi^ Louis.” 

“ Adieu 1 how adieu ?” 

“Yes, I am going.** 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“ I am going home.” 

“ Haurio^ you will ruin yourself.” 

“ I laugh at the idea.** 

“ Maurloe, reflect; my fri^d, reflect,” 

“ 1 have done so.** 

“ I have not rweated sU—^** 

“Whs^P” 

“ l^hat Santerre s4d to me.” 

“ What did he say p** 

“ When t asked /pr you, t^ he chief of this ^edition, 
he said to me, ^ Take * 

“ Of whom f**-^“iOf Maurice.** 

. “Qfmp?** 

“1^^, H^urice} ^ he also added, ^ he ofti^ gees into 
thatquarfew/” 

“ Into whit quarter ?” # ., 


»quart 

“ Intq timt d AC^ji Bouge*** 

“ How f ” ofed MSriee, “it ^ not here he hidejifti^l^,” 
“ They fbncy so, since it is here his st^pqsedfD^mpUce 
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resides, th6 wc)uii^: ai |u)itB0 in I«a Bi30 dd la 

Corderie.” " ~ ' ' 


u 
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“Yesj Fanboui^ Ticfeof.*^ 

“ And in sAat iffew^ 

** In the nld Btie 9t. Jaoquei,** 

Ah! mon Bien mnnnui^ Haindc^, as if bjr 
a thunderholt. ^ji4 W pressed his hand h^om his eyes. 
But after a tnomenFe interval, during which ho had col¬ 
lected all his courage -r** What trade said he ?” 

“ A master tanner.’W‘His name P” 

“Dixmer.*- • , 

*'Yoa are right, Xionis,** said Kaarioe» by a violent e^ri 
controlling his emotion; J will go wiih yon.’* 

“ And you do well; are yon armed P” 

**1 always carry my sword.*^ 

“ Then i^o take a p^ of pistols,”—’* And yon P” 

’* I have my gum Carry arms! lower arms 1 on avant, 
march!” ^ 

The patrol commenced its mavch, accompanied by 
Maurice, who walked near Louis. They were preceded 
by a man dressed in ^ey, who directed Iheir morements. 
This was an agent of police. From time to time a shadow 
might be seen emerging from the angles of the streets or 
the doors of the houses, exchanging some words with the 
man in grey. This Was the inspector. On ar^v^ at 
the little street, the man in grey did not hesitate for an 
instant. He was weU xnstruoted, and entered the street 
at once. Before the door of the garden where Maurice 
aad been so nearly garrotted, he stopped. 

** It is here,^’ said he. 

** Whatis hm F’ dmanded Loms, 

• ** It is We we shall ^d the two prim^^pala. ” 

Maurice ;^pported himself agfdust the Vail; he ^ at 
£ he were sinlmg ^ the ground 
-**Now” «8d the man in grey, 
trances—the prinmpal ontranom this one, and anather 
which leads 10^ 9^ porihom I^HiaU anW with six or 
ngHW^ J^hWgh'the principal entrench in the 
teep gmwdfhVe with mm or ^e men» and |daeo three 
aire meh'at'the ei^Vaaoe to the pavilion/* 
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“ I will get oveir the wall,’* said Maurice, and watch 
in the garden.” 

‘*The very thing,” said Louis, **as lk>m the interior you 
can open the door to us.” 

“ WilUngly,” said Maurice," but do not ungaarison the 
passage, or come till I call you. All ^at passes in the 
interior I shall see from the garden.” 

“ You are acquainted with the house, then P” demanded 
Louis. 

“ Some time back I wished to buy it.” 

Louis proceeded to conceal his men in the corners of 
the hedges and angles of the doors, while the agent of 
police ri^ired with sis or eight national guards to force 
liis way by the principal entrance. In an instant the 
noise of their receding steps was deadened in the distance, 
without having awakeq^d the least suspicion. Maurice’s 
men were at their post. They declared everything had 
remained perfectly quiet, and that nothing extraordinary 
w'as passing in the old street St. Jacques. Maurice then 
began to climb the wall. 

“Listen,” said Louis.—“ To what ?”—“The woi’d?” 

“ Right.”—“ Carnation and Vault, Stop all those who 
cannot repeat these two words. Permit all to pass who 
can. This is the pass-word.” * 

“ Thanks,” said Maurice, dropping from the top of the 
wall into the garden. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE PASS WOBD. 

The first blow was terrible. It indeed required all 
Maurice’s ^self-command to enable him to conceal from 
Louis how powerfully he was affected by these startling 
events, but once in the garden, once alone, in the silence 
of night, his mind became more calm, and his ideas, instead 
of running disordered through his brain, became once more 
under the control of reason. 

What! this house tHat Maurice had so often'visited 
with the purest pleasure, this house Which hitd formed for 
him a paradise oii earth, in reality only it den of san¬ 
guinary intrigues; the kind-and nattering receptions 
bestowed on his^dent friendship, resulted then from sheer 
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hypocrisy; the love ^ Genevieve from fear. The plan of 
the garden ia well known, om:* readers having more than 
once followed our young iblhs there. H^auric^ glided from 
bush to bush till he was shadecl from the moon’s .rays by 
the little outhouse where he had been imprisoned previous 
to his first introduction to the bouse. This outhouse was 
opposite the pavilion inhabited by Genevieve. But this 
evening, instead of a stationary light gleaming from her 
chamber, it moved frequently from one window to another. 
Maurice saw Genevieve through the curtain, evidently raised 
by accident, hastily packing some things in a portmanteau, 
and with astonishment beheld some weapons in her hands. 
He raised himself upon a post to enable him to penetrate 
farther into the room. A laige fire was blazing on thd 
hearth, where Genevieve was destroying papers. In a 
moment the door opened and a young man entered the 
room. At first Maurice imagined this man was Bixmer. 
The young woman ran towards him, seized his hands, and 
held them for an instant, whilst they stood facing each 
other, evidently the subjects of some deep emotion. What 
this emotion meant he could not divine, as their words did 
not reach his hiding-place. But all at once Maurice 
measured his height with his eye. 

“ This is not Bixmer,” murmured he. Indeed the man 
who had entered was small and delicate, while Dixmerwas 
tall and masculine. Jealousy is an active stimulant, and 
in a second he had analysed the height of this man in 
contrast to her husband. 

“ This is not Dixmer!” murmured he, compelled as it 
were to repeat it, to convince himself in reality of the 
perfidy of Genevieve. 

He approached still nearer to the window, hut the 
ncHi'er he came the less he saw. His brain was on fire. 
Near him stood a ladder, tho window was seweii or mght 
feet high. He seized it, and planting it firmly against the 
wall, ascended and placed his eye at an np^^tme in the 
curtain. 

Genevi^e’s unknown visitor was'a fair young man, 
about twehl^-six or twenty-seven years of age, with blue 
eyes and an ^gant demeanour; he retained both the 
young womWa nands within his own, and was sj^aking 
soothingly* endeavouring fruitlessly to assuage the grief 
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xddoe&t dm^eVe witb^^ bor bftBdd ^na of tbe 
XJulmowb^ and went towards iho to ascertain 

tixtbl the< p^ers weife utterly ootisuiti^, 

.^MabRce could i^o longer command bis indig^tion. 
All tbose derce passions wbi^ Arturo tbe beiort of man 
^Love, Y^geanoe, and jealousy, lacerated him with tlmir 
fan^s of fire. He knew his tiine, prised with violence 
agsanst idte badly’^closed window, and TaultSd into the 
chamber. At tbe same mom^t two pistols wfve pointed 
at bis breast. 

Henevieve. who bad tnrbed roimd at tbe noise, re* 
mained dnmo on perceiving Maurice. 

** Monsieur,” said tim young Bepubbcan, coldly, to bim 
wbo for tlae second time held bis at his disposal, 
** McmaiemL you are ibe Chevalier de Maison Bouge.” 

And wnat if 1 am f** replied tbe Chevalier. 

It is tbis-^^on ^ a brave man, and consequently a 
cool man; and 1 am about to say a few words to you.” 
^^fipeak,*^ said tbe Cbevidier, without lowering bis 


“ Tou can kill me if you choose, but you cannot do so 
before 1 have uttered a cry, or rather 1 will not die with¬ 
out giving an ahum Should 1 do so, tbe thousand men 
wbo suribimd this bouse will have reduced it to ariies ere 
tbe lapse of ten minutes; so lower your pistols^imd listen 
to what I baveto say to Madame.” 

To Cene’i^evel” said tbe Chevalier. 

To me!” the young woman. 

^ Yes,,to you,” . 

Genevieve, pale'a statue, seized Ms. amt^lmt be re> 
pulsed her noo%. 


Yon bmw whist yon have aSrined, 

Manrioe^ wiib contepipt. **. Y now^ltl^ 

have tdd ^ tmtte Yot^ mwed, do aiol bri^^Jilonsieur 
Moraud.”^, - ■ \ ' ' '• ' ' ‘ ‘ ' 

Maunct! lirtmi to me,” said Genevieve. 
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^ liar# h#1r,e «eve^ 

ytrtit 

you did liol int l^ed fpuolibert 
** Moniaw^;** Qkferal^, ** ycl 

of what Moiiyad 4^ 7^ (Sipoah 
“ Of Hdraiid^ the 
<*d!dor^d^ the oh^ikt, standfi before yoU 4 Morand, 
the ehettUBt, la the C^ridier de Haiaou Eouge/V. ' 

And exteaidin^ htk band towards the taUe^ ho in an in¬ 
stant re|daeed his black wig which for so long a period bad 
concealed him ffom the young Bepublican. 

** Ah, yes/* said he, with redoubled disdain; ** yes, I 
understand it is not Morand that you lore, since Morand 
doee not emst, but his subterfuge; but, to speak more 
plainly, this is not the less contemptible.” 

The ObeYaliermade a threatening movement. 

** Monsieur,” said Maurice, '^will you permit me to 
speak for a mom^t to MsAame; join in the^nversation 
if youHke, she will not be long, and then I will answer you.” 

Oeneviere made a sign to Maison Bouge to entreat bis 
patience. 

** Thus QeneviOve, thus,” continued Mhurice, “ yo'^ 
have made me a laughing-stock for my friends and a curse 
to mys^. You have rendered me, blind fool that 1 was, 
an iiikkiim^t in all your plots, and an easy tool in yom 
hands. Listen to me. It was an infamous deed, hut you 
will be punisbeA. Madame, fmd Monsieur, who was going 
to kill me before your eyes. Before five minutes havo 
elapsed he will be there, lying at your f^et; and if his life 
be snirad it Win only be to lose his h^ U|K>n the sosffold.” 

” He diet” cried Genevieve,” he lose ms head upon the 
‘ scaffold! you do not know then, Mannee, that he is 
my protector, and that of my fs^y j l^t 11 ill give my 
limmrhis, if he4h^i wm die, and that if you are my 
lovel!ihh(^,:^l^^f’ e" 

” ik r b^lilsmoe, ^'perhaps yon s^ m&m. to pretend 
thfdi. jfbn h^me- J^aslly women are sadly weak and bon- 


—^„ ^ . „ ^ -^ tKj 'thetoang royalis^ ” !^^ 

h% ** yow hnuit eli;her l^ine your- 

” Because, if Von do hbi kili me, 1 shtdl you.” 
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Maurice extei^ed his hand to h^ h 3 r the collar. ' 

“ I shall not dispute tny life you,**.4iM the Cheva¬ 
lier do Haison I^uge. And he flung his pild^ on a chfur. 

** And why do you not dispute yOiur life' 

<< Because my liih is not equivalent in valuf tb the remorse 
1 should experience in feeling that I had hilled a b4*ave 
man, and more than all since Genevieve loVes you.*’ 

“Ah!” cried the young woman, clasping her hands, 
** yon are always kind, brave, loyal,and generous, Armand!” 

Maurice regarded them both almost atupi%d with 
astonishnient. 

** Allow me,” said the Chevalier," to return to my cham¬ 
ber. 1 give you my word of honour it is not to escape *. I 
wish to conceal a portrait.” 

Maurice turned his eyes quickly towards that of Gene¬ 
vieve ; it hung as usual in its place. Perhaps the Chevalier 
aivined Maurice’s thoughts; perhaps he wished to try his 
generosity to the utmost. 

“ I know,” said he, “ you are a republican, but I know 
also that you possess a pure and loyal heart. 1 will trust 
you to the end.” 

And he drew a miniature from his breast, and displayed 
it to Maurice. He beheld before him the portrait of the 
Queen. Maurice bowed his head, and rested his forehead 
on his hand. 

“ 1 await your orders, monsieur,” said Maison Houge; 
“ if you still desire my arrest, will you knock at this door 
when it is time to give myself up to you. I value my 
life only while it is sustained by the hope of serving the 
Queen.” 

The Chevalier quitted the room without a gesture^from 
Mauiice oftering to detain him. 

As he left the chamber Genevieve cast herself at^the 
young man's feet. 

“Pardon, Maiirice,” sobbed she, “pardon for all the 
evil 1 have doneforgive my deception, forgive me, if only 
on account of my tears and suffering, for believe me 1 
have wept much and sutured much. My huiband 
left me this moruiiig; 1 do not know where he is goi^, and 
perha^f^Imaj'sfl him more. And nonvl have only 
one fnend left, a more than friend, a broG^, mid you will 
destroy him* ^.Fm*do», Mmirice, pardon I*’ 









